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PREFACE. 


*  A  HE  Editor's  intentions,  when  this  work  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Proprietors  of  Mr.  StsjC'* 
TENS*s  elaborate  Edition,  have  been  amply  ex-r 
plained  in  the  Prospectus  which  has  accompanied 
every  play;  but  with  what  success  they  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  it  is  imposaUe  to 
conjecture.  It  k  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  ccHieentrate  the  information  given  in 
tfie  copious  notes  oi  the  varioos  commenta* 
tors  within  a  moderate  space,  and  with  an 
attention  rather  to  their  conclusions  than  to 
their  premisea. 

Mr.  Steeteks,  in  his  Advertisement  to  tlie 
edition  of  1793,  after  apologizing  for  the  prolixin 
and  number  of  his  notes,  seems  to  anticipate 
the  time  wh^n  ^^  a  judidous  and  fhigal  selection 

VOL.  I. 
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^[  may  be  made  from  the  labours  of  air*  hfe 
ooad^tors;  but  whether  the  present  be  either 
judicious  or  frugal,  must  be  left  to  a  decision 
over  which  the  Editor  can  have  no  controuh 
He  can  only  say  that  in  the  whole  progress 
of  his  labours,  he  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
in  the  situation  of  one  who  desires  to  under^ 
stmd  hts  author  at  the  smallest  expence  of 
time  and  thought,  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
have  his  attention  diverted  from  a :  beauty,  to 
be  distracted  by  a  contest-  In:  thus  assuming 
the  character  of  a  general  reader,  v\dio  is  ndther 
a  scholar  nor  ^  cfittck,  he  found  no  difficulty; 
but  it  would  Imve  been  arrogant,  had  it  beeh 
possible,  to  measure  the  understandings  of  others', 
by  his  own,  and  th^efore  from  the  opinions^ 
that  he  has  given  too  much,  or  too  little,  he> 
can  have  no  appeal.* 

In  selecting  the  notes,  the  names  of  the  au*- 
thors  have  seldom  been  retained,  unless  where 
they ''relate  to  contested  points^     Notes  of  ori-. 
ticism,   ho^;i^ver,   have  generally  their  autbcws* 
names,   and   it  is  hoped  that  the  preservation 
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rfv<all  :Dr.  jQnRnoft^'s  remarks  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  thought  superfluous,  since  they  are  almost 
universally  quoted  as. authorities;  .  These-  and 'hisr 
c^brated.  Preface  seem  indi^ensable  to  every 
edition  of  Shajcspearb  in  which  illustration  is^ 
all  admitted.  It  is  at  his  recommendation,  like^ 
wi^,  that  the  Epitor  has  prefixed  Mr.  Pope's 
Preface,  *^  valuable  alike  for  composition  and 
\^  justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
*^  critkism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
*^.  can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
^^  disputed." 

The  History  of  the  Stage  is  merely  an 
a^bridgement  of  Mr.  Maloke's  labours  on  thai 
siibject.  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
naust  wait  the  result  of  bis  present  studies,  and 
may  wait  with  confidence.  In  the  mean  time> 
Mr.  George  Chalmers'  Apology  and  Suj^lement 
will  valuably  as^st  curious  inquirers,  |tnd  prc^)ably 
direct  them  to  new  means  of  research. 

This  Edition  is  accompanied  by  A  Lipe  of 
Shakspbare,  or  rather  an  attepipt,  and  the  first 
of  the  kind,  to  collect  the  Ssfecia  membra  of  Jhis, 
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ii  LIFE  OP  SHAKSPEARE. 

Henry  VII.  This,  however,  has  been  asserted 
upon  very  doubtful  authority.  Mr.  Malone  thinks 
*^  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  distinguished  him- 
*^  self  in  Bosworth  Field  on  the  side  of  King 
•^  ftenry,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  mili- 
*^  tary  services  by  the  bounty  of  that  parsimo- 
"  nious  prince,  though  not  with  a  grant  of  lands. 
*^  No  such  grant  appears  in  the  chapel  of  the 
*^  rolls  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Henry's 
^  reign."  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  for- 
mer wealth,  it  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  we  find> 
from  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  that  in  1579 
he  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax  of  four- 
pence  levied  on  all  the  aldermen;  and  that  in  1586 
another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 
consequence  of  his  declining  to  attend  on  the 
business  of  that  office.  It  is  even  said  by  Aubrey,* 
a  man  sufficiently  accufate  in  facts,  although  cre- 
dulous in  superstitious  narratives  and  traditions, 
that  he  followed  for  some  time  the  occupation  of 
a  butcher,  which  Mn  Malone  thinks  not  incon- 
sistent with  probability.  It  must  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
his  difficulties  that  he  had  a  family  of  ten  children. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 

*  MSS.  Aubrey,  Mus*  Ashmol.  Oxon,  examined  by  Mr. 
Malone. 
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Arden  of  Wellingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick^, 
who  is  styled,  *^  a  gentleman  of  worship/'  The 
family  of  Arden  is  very  ancient,  Robert  Arden  of 
Bromich^  Esq.  being  in  the  list  of  the  gentry  of 
this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1433» 
Edward  Arden  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1568« 
The  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  anciently 
called  Ardem,  afterwards  softened  to  Arden;  and  . 
hence  the  name* 

Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest  son,  and  re*** 
ceived  his  eariy  education,  however  narrow  or  li- 
beral^ at  a  free-school^  probably  that  founded  at 
Stratford.  From  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
soon  removed,  and  placed,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
ine's opinion^  in  the  office  of  some  country 
attorney,  or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court, 
where  it  is  highly  probable  he  picked  up  those 
technical  law  phrases  that  so  frequently  occur  iti 
his  plays,  and  could  not  have  been  in  common  use 
unless  among  professional  men.  Mr.  Capell  con-- 
jectures  that  his  early  marriage  prevented  his  being 
sent  to  some  university.  It  appears,  however,  as 
Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  his  early  life  was  in- 
compatible with  a  course  of  education^  and  it  is 
certain  that  "  his  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
*^  nay  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of 
l^  what  is  usually  termed  literature.**   It  is,  indeed^^ 

a2 
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a  strong  argtAnent  in  favour  of  Shakspeafe's  illi- 
terature,  that  it  was  maintained  by  all  his  (:^ntem- 
poraries,  many  t>f  whom  have  left  upon  reeord 
every  merit  they  could  bestow  on  him;  and  by  his 
successors,  Who  lived  nearest  to  hfe  time,  when 
^*  his  memory  was  green;"  and  that  it  has  been 
denied  only  by  GiWon,  Sewell,  and  others  ^nvn 
to  Upton,  who  could  have  no  means  of  ascertaiining: 
the  truth. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  Sboner, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  eight 
years  older  than  himself,  the  daughter  of  one 
Hathaway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  s^ibstantial 
yeoman  in  the  tieighbourhood  of  Stratford.  Of 
his  domestick  economy,  or  pirofessibnal  bedopation 
at  this  time,  we  have  no  informsltion;  but  it  would 
appear  that  both  were  in  a  considerable  d^ree 
neglected  by  hts  associating  ^ith  a  gang  6f  deer- 
stealers.  Being  detected  with  them  in  robbfng  fee 
park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charfecote,  near 
Stratford,  he  was  so  rigot'Ously  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman  as,  to  beobKged  \b  leave  his  i&mily  and 
business,  and  teke  ishelter  in  London.  Sir  Thomas,^ 
on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  been  exasperated 
by  ia  ballad  Shtfkspeare  Wrote,  probably  his  first 
essay  in  poetry,  of  which  the  fGilowiugstatoaawasi 
communicated  to  Mr.  -  Oldy s ; 
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**  A  padiemeute  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
^^  Al  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  as«f, 
"  If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
*^  Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it: 

'*  He  thinks  himself  greate, 

*^  Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
*^  We  aHowe  by  bis  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
**  If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miBCfUfe  it, 
*^  Sil»g  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.** 

The^  Une9>  it  must  b^  ppnfessed^  <}q  no  gre«t 
honour  to  our  poet ;  and  prpbajbly  were  unjust ;  for 
although  some  of  bis  admirers  have  recorded  iStir 
Hiomas  as  a  ^^  vain,  weak,  i^nd  vindictive  magis? 
^  trate,"  he  was  certainly  exerting  no  very  violent 
act  of  qppression,  in  protecting  hi$  property 
agdnst  a  man  who  wais  d^r^ding  the  coqinionest « 
rank  of  life,  and  had  at  this  time  bespoke  no  in* 
dulgenoe  by  superior  taleptf.  The  feaUftd,  how- 
ever, must  have  made  some  nois^e  ^  §ir  Thom^s'a 
expence,  as  the  author  tooK  c^re  it  should  be  af- 
fixed to  his  park-gates,  and  lijberally  cirailate4 
among  his  neighbours. 

On  his  arriv^  in  l^ondon,  which  w;^  probably 
in  1586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  ye^s  old,  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  6r3t  ^ccji^aint^uce  in  the 
play-house,  to  y^hich  idleness  or  ta3te  m^y  have 
directed  him,  and  where  his  necessities^  if  tra- 
dition xna^  be  ^i^dited^  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
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office  of  call-boy,  or  prompter's  attendant.  TTiis 
is  a  menial  whose  employment  it  is  td  give  the 
performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter,  as  often  as 
the  business  of  the  play  requires  their  appearance 
on  the  stage.  Pope,  however,  relates  a  story, 
communicated  to  him  by  Rowe,  but  .which  Rowc 
did  not  think  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  life  he 
vftote,  that  must  a  little  retard  the  advancement 
of  our  poet  to  the  office  just  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  this  story,  Shakspeare's  first  employ- 
ment was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house, 
and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no  servants, 
that  they  might  be  ready  after  the  performance. 
But  ^*  I  cannot,'*  says .  his  acute  commentator, 
Mr.  Steevens,  *^  dismiss  this  anecdote  without 
'  *^  observing  that  it  seems  to  want  every  mark  of 
*^  probability.  Though  Shakspeare  quitted  Strata 
*^  ford  on  account  of  a  juvenile  irregularity,  we 
*^  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had*  forfeited 
*^  the  protection  of  his  father  who  was  engaged 
*^  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of  his  wife 
^^  who  had  already  brought  him  two  childreUj,  and 
"  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeo- 
«^  man.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  when  he, was 
*^  beyond  the  reach  of  his  prosecutor,  that  he 
"  should  conceal  his  plan  of  life^  or  place  of  re- 
*^  sidence,  from  those  who,  if  he  found  himself 
5'  distressed,  could  not  fail  to  afford  him  such 
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^*  supplies  as  would  have  set  him  above  the  nc- 
**  cessity  of  holding  horses  for  subsistence.    Mr. 
**  Malonehas  remarked  in  his  ^^  Attempt  to  ascer- 
*^  tain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
*^  were  written,  that  he  might  have  found  an  easy 
**  introduction  to  the  stage:  for  Thomas  Green, 
^^  a  celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his 
"  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation.    The  ge- 
^^  nius  of  our  author  prompted  him  to  write 
*^  poetry;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  have 
'^  given  his  productions  a  dramatic  turn:  or  his 
'^  own  sagacity  might  have  taught  him  that  fame 
**  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and  that  the 
^^  theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.    That  it  was 
^^  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback 
*'  to  the  play,  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn.    The 
*^  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank* 
^*  side;    and  we  are  told  by  the  satirical  pam« 
^^  phleteers  of  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
'^  conveyance  to  these  places  of  amusement  was 
^*  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so  much  as 
*^  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at 
*^  the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during  the 
^  hours  of  exhibition.      Some  allusion  to  this 
*^  usage,  (if  it  had  existed)  must,  I  think,  have 
"  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  researches 
**  after  contemporary  fashions.   Let  it  be  remem* 
*^  bered  too,   that  we  receive  this  tale  on  na 
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'^  higher  authority  than  thdt  of  Gibber's  lires  of 
'^  the  Poets,  Vol.  I.  p*  130.  Sir  William  Da- 
5^  venant  told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  coihtnii- 
*^  nicated  it  to  Mf.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  I>. 
*^  JohilSon,  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope.'*  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  tbncurs  in  opinion  that  this  story  stands  on 
a  very  slefader  foundation^  ^^rhile  he  dtfiers  from 
Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of  gentlemen  going 
to  the  theatre  on  horsebaci.  ,  With  respect  like- 
wise to  Shakspeare*s  father  being  ^^  etigagbd  in  a 
*'  lucrative  business/*  we  may  remark,  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor cdme  to  Loqdon,  if  the  preceding  dates  be 
correct.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Londoh  in 
1586,  the  year  in  which  his  father  resigned  this 
office  of  alderman,  uidess^  indeed,  we  are  pfer- 
Hilttei  to  conjecture  that  his  resignation  t^ras  not 
the  consequence  of  his  tiedsssities. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed 
lit  the  theatre,  he  appears  to  have  soon  discbvei-ed 
those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him 

^^  Th'  iapplause!  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  !'* 

Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired  a$ 
an  actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  has  not  been  able 
to  discovier  any  character  in  which  he  appeared  to 
more  advantage  than  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  pliyer  in  that  tra- 
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gedy,  and  other  passages  of  his  works,  show  an 
inttnuiiHe  acquaintance  with  the  skill  of  actings  and 
such  as  IS  scarcely  surpassed  in  our  own  days.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  nature  in  acting  as  much 
as  in  writing.  But  all  this  noight  have  been  mere 
theory*  Mr.  Maidne  is  of  opinion  he  was  no 
great  actor.  The  distinction  however,  which  he 
fifiight  obtain  as  an  actor  could  only  be  in  his  own 
plays,  m  which  he  would  be  assisted  by  the  novel 
appeafance  of  author  and  actor  combined.  Be- 
fore his  time,  it  d<^es  not  appear  that  any  actor 
could  avail  himself  of  the  wretched  pieces  repre- 
sented on  the  stage. 

Mn  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us 
which  Was  the  first  play  he  wrote.  More  skilful 
research  has  since  foUnd  that  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Richard  11.  ind  Itl.  were  printed  in  1597, 
When  he  was  thiity-thfee  years  old;  there  is  also 
some  reason  to  think  that  he  commenced  a  dra- 
ihatic  \;<^ter  in  ld92,  and  Mf.  Malone  even  places 
his  first  play  ''  P'mt  part  of  Henry  VL''  in  15«9.* 
His  plays,  however,  must  have  been  not  only 
popular^  but  iipproved  by  perfeoiis  of  the  higher 
order,  as  we  are  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  gra*- 
cious  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  stage:  eihd  the  particular  and  affec- 

*  See  the  lists  of  Mr.  ftfoldne  and  Mr.  George  Cb^dmers 
at  the  end  of  this  Life. 
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tionate  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton^ 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poems  of  **  Venus  and 
Adonis,*'  and  his  *^  Rape  of  Lucrece.*'  On  Sir. 
William  Davenant's  authority,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  nobleman  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  enable  him  to  compleat  a  pur* 
chase*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement 
prefixed  toLintot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems^ 
it  is  said,  *^  That  most  learned  prince  and  great 
**  patron  of  learning.  King  James  the  First,  was 
*^  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable 
*'  letter  to  Mn  Shakspeare;  which  letter,  though 
*^  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
*'  WilliMn  D'Avenant,  as  a  credible  person  now 
**  living  can  testify."  Dr.  Farmer  with  great 
probability  supposes,  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  King  James  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  Macbeth^  The  relator  of  this  anecdote 
was  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.*  These 
brief  notices^  meagre  as  they  are,  may  show  that 
our  author  enjoyed  high  favour  in  his  day.  What- 
ever  we  may  think  of  King  James  as  a  *^  learned 
**  prince,"  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
predo^ssor,  was  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the 
founder  of  a  new  stage.  It  may  be  added  that 
his  uncommon  merit,    his  candour,    and  good- 

♦  Note  by  Mr.  Malone  to  *'  Additional  Anecdotes  of  V/iU 
iianoi  Shakspeare." 
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nature  are  supposed  to  have  procured  him  the 
admiration  and  acquaintance  of  every  person  dis- 
tinguished for  such  qualities.  It  is  not  difficult 
indeed^  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of 
humour  and  a  social  companion,  and  probably 
excelled  in  that  species  of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted 
to  conversation,  of  which  it  could  have  beea 
wished  he  had  been  more  sparing  in  his  writings. 
How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered, 
but  he  continued  to  write  till  the  year  l6\A. 
During  his  dramatic  career  he  acquired  a  property 
in  the  theatre,*  which  he  must  have  disposed  of 
when  he  retired,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
his  will.  His  connexion  with  Ben  Jonson  has 
been  variously  related.  It  is  said  that  when  Jon- 
son was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  offered  a  play 
to  the  theatre,  which  was  rejected  after  a  very 
careless  perusal,  but  that  Shakspeare  having  acci- 
dentally cast  his  eye  on  it,  conceived  a  favourable 
opinion  of  it,  and  afterwards  recommended  Jon- 
son and  his  writings  to  the  publick.  For  this 
Candour  he  was  repaid  by  Jonson,  when  the  latter 
became  a  poet  of  note,  with  an  envious  disrespect. 
Jonson  acquired  reputation  by  the  variety  of  his 
pieces,    and  endeavoured    to  arrogate   the  su- 

*  In  l603  he  and  several  others  obtained  a  licence  from 
King  James  to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  &c  at 
IJbe  ISlobe  Theatre  and  elsewhere. 
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pfemacy  in  dramatic  genius.  Like  a  French  cri«» 
tick,  he  insinuated  Shakspeare's  incorrectness, 
his  careless  manner  of  writing,  and  his  want  of 
judgment,  and,  as  he  was  a  remarkable  slow 
writer  himself,  he  could  riot  endure  thje  praise 
frequently  bestowed  on  Shakspeare  of  seldom  aU 
tering  or  blotting  out  what  he  had  written.  Mr. 
Malone  says,  that  *^  not  long  after  the  year 
"  1600,  a  coolness  arose  between  Sbak^eare  and 
"  him,  which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almost 
*^  idolatrous  affection,  produced  on  his  part,  from 
"^^  that  time  to  the  death  of  our  author,  and  for 
**  Hwny  years  afterwards,  much  clumsy  sarcasm 
f^  and  many  malevolent  reflections.''  But  froni 
lliese,  which  are  the  commonly  received  opinion! 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Farmer  is  inclined  to  depart, 
^nd  to  think  Jonson's  hostility  to  Shakspeare  ab- 
fiolutely  groundless;  so  uncertain  is  every  circum^ 
stance  we  attempt  to  recover  of  our  great  poet's  life, 
Jcnson  had  only  one  advantage  over  Shakspeare, 
that  of  superior  learning,  which  might  in  certaii* 
•situations  giv^  him  a  superior  rank^  but  could 
never  promote  his  rivalship  with  a  man  who  at- 
tained the  higliest  excellence  without  it.  Nor 
will  Shakspeare  suffer  by  its  being  kpown  that  all 
the  dramatic  poets  before  he  appeared  were 
scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Nashe, 
Lily,  and  Kyd  had  all,  says  Mr.  MaJpne^  a  r^u- 
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Jar  university  education,  and,  as  scholars  in  our 
universities,  frequently  composed  and  acted  plays 
on  histwical  subjects.* 

The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  life  was  spent 
in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  bis 
friends.  He  had  accumulated  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  Gildon  (in  his  *^  Letters  and  Essays'* 
1694)  stated  to  amount  to  £ZO0  per  annum^  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  ^1000  in  our  days,  but  Mr. 
Malone  doubts  whether  all  his  property  amounted 
to  much  more  than  ig*200  per  ami,  which  yet 
was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  times,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  he  might  have  derived  £2QO  per 
ann.  from  the  thieatre  while  he  continued  on  the 
stage. 

He  retired  some  years  before  his  death^  to  a 
house  in  Stratford,  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
hnportant  to  give  the  history.  It  was  built  l^  Sir 
Hugh  Qopton,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient 
family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  wae 
Sheriff  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  to  hia  elder  brother's  «on 
his  manor  of  Clopton,  &c.  and  his  house  by  the 

*  This  was  the  practice  in  Miltcm's  days.  '^  One  of  his  ob- 
jections to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  \i, 
that  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to 
act  pl^s,  &c,"    Jobnson!s  Life  of  Milton. 
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name  of  the  Great  House  in  Stratford.     A  good 
part  of  the  estate  was  in  possession  of  Edward 
Clopton,  Esq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  in 
1733.    The  principal  estate  had  been  sold  out  of 
the  Clopton  family  for  above  a  century,  at  the 
time  when  Shakspeare    became  the  purchaser; 
who  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own 
-ipind,  changed  the  name  to  New  Place,  which 
the  mansion-house  afterwards  erected,    in    the 
room  of  the  poet's  house,    retained  for  many 
years.    The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it  con- 
tinued in  ihe  possession  of  Shakspeare's  descen- 
dants to  the  time  of  the  restoration,  when  they 
were  re-purchased  by  the  Clopton  family.     Here 
in  May  1742,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin, 
and  Mr.  Delane,  visited  Stratford,  they  were  hos* 
pitably  entertained  under  Shakspeare's  mulberry- 
tree  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.     He  was  a  barrister  at 
law,  was  knighted  by  King  George  I.  and  died  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,   in  Dec.  1751.    His 
executor,  about  the  year  1752,  sold  New  Place 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune^ 
who  resided  in  it  but  a  few  years  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Strat- 
ford.    As  he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield^ 
he  thought  he  was  assessed   too  highly  in  the 
monthly  rate  towards  the  maintenance    of  the 
poor;    but    being    very  properly  compelled   by 
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the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of 
what  was  levied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his 
house  was  occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence, 
he  peevishly  declared,  that  that  house  should 
never  be  assessed  again ;  and  soon  afterwards  pulled 
it  down,  sold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town. 
He  had  some  time  before  cut  down  Shakspeare's 
mulberry  tree,*  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
shewing  it  to  those  whose  admiration  of  our  great 
poet  led  them  to  visit  the  classic  ground  on 
which  it  stood.  That  Shakspeare  planted  this 
tree  appears  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated. 
Where  New  Place  stood  is  now  a  garden.—- 
Before  concluding  this  history,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  poet's  house  was  once  ho- 
noured by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I.  Theobald  has  given 
an  inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  had  been 
pbliged  to  take  refuge  in  Stratford  from  the  rebels; 

*  *'  As  the  curiosity  of  this  house  and  tree  brought  much 
feme,  and  more  company  and  profit  to  the  town,  a  certain  man, 
«D  some  disgust,  has  pulled  the  house  down,  so  as  not  to  Ipavo 
one  stone  upon  another,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  piled  it  as 
a  stack  of  firewood,  to  the  great  vexation,  loss,  and  disap- 
pointment, of  the  inhabitants;  however,  an  honest  silversmith 
hought  the  whole  stack  of  wood,  and  makes  many  odd  thingf 
of  this  wood  for  the  curious."  Letter  in  Annual  Register^ 
1760.  Of  Mr.  Gastrell  and  his  Lady,  see  Boswell's  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Vol.  IL  p.  Z56.    Edit.  1793. 
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but  that  was  not  the  case.  She  m^ched  front 
Newark,  June  l6,  l643,  and  entered  Stratford 
triumphantly  about  the  aad  of  the  same  month, 
at  the  head  of  3000  foot  and  1500  horse,  with 
150  waggons  and  a  train  of  artillery.  Here  she 
was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  She  resided  about  three  weeks  at 
our  poet's  house,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his 
grand  daughter  Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  husband. 

During  Shakspeare^s  abode  in  this  house,  his 
pleasurable  wit,  and  good-nature,  says  Mr,  Rowe^ 
engaged  him  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him 
to  ihe  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  these  Mr,  Rowe  tells  a  tradi- 
tional story  of  a  miser^  or  usurer,  named  Combe, 
who,  in  conversatiiKi  with  Sbakspeare,  said  he 
£mcied  the  poet  intended  to  write  his  epitaph  if 
he  should  survive  him,  and  desired  to  knew  what 
he  meant  to  say.  On  this  Sbakspeare  gave  him 
the  following,  probably  extempore: 

*^  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav*d, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe? 

Oh !  ho !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.*^ 

The  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 
the  man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it. 
These  lines,  however,  or  some  which  nearly  re- 
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temble  them^  appeared  in  various  collections  both 
before  and  aftei*  the  time  they  were  said  to  have 
been  composed;  and  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Steevens 
and  Mr.  Malone  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  Betterton  is  said  to 
have  heard  it  when  he  visited  Warwickshire  on 
purpose  to  collect  anecdotes  of  our  poet,  and 
probably  thought  it  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
nicely  examined. — ^We  know  not  whether  it  be 
worth  adding  of  a  story  which  we  have  rejected, 
than  a  usurer  in  Shakspeare's  time  did  not  mean 
one  who  took  exorbitant,  but  any  interest  or 
usance  for  money,  and  that  ten  in  the  hundred, 
or  ten  per  cent,  was  then  the  ordinary  interest  of 
money. — It  is  of  more  consequence,  however,  to 
record  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shak- 
speare,  during  his  retirement,  wrote  the  play  of 
Twelfth  Night. 

He  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1616,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty- 
second  year,*  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford, 
where  a  monument  is  placed  in  the  wall,  on  which 
he  is  represented  under  an  arch,  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, a  cushion  spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in 

*  The  only  notice  we  have  of  his  person  is  from  Aubrey,- 
who  says, ''  He  was  a  handsome  w^  U-shaped  man,'*  and  adds, 
*'  verle  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant  and 
smooth  wit." 

VOL.  I.  b 
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his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a  scroll  of 
paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is  engraved 
under  the  cushion : 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Mar<mem, 
Terra  tegif,  populus  mcerety  Olympus  halet. 

*^  The  fi^st  syllable  in  Socratem,  says  Mr. 
"  Steevens,  is  here  made  short,  which  cannot  be 
*^  allowed.  Perhaps  we  should  read  Sophoclem* 
*^  Shakspeare  is  then  appositely  compared  with  a 
**  drama  tick  author  among  the  ancients:  but  still 
*'  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  eulogium  is 
**  lessened  while  the  metre  is  reformed;  and  it  is 
^'  well  known  that  some  of  our  early  writers  of 
*'  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negligent  in 
*'  their  prosody,  especially  in  proper  names.  The 
^*  thought  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  observes, 
*^  might  have  been  taken  from  The  Faery  Queene 
^^  of  Spenser,  B.  IL  c.  ix.  st.  48,  and  c.  x.  st.  3. 

**  To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may 
"  be  added  the  lines  which  are  found  underneath 
^^  it  on  his  monument : 

^^  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast  ? 
*'  Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
•^  Within  this  momuneut;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
'*  Quick  nature  dy'd ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
*^  Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
'.*  Jjeaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit.'' 

"  Obiit  An*'.  Dni.  1616. 

aet.  53,  die  23  Apri. 
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^'  It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges, 
^  that  our  author's  monument  was  erected  before 
'^  the  year  1 623.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue, 
'^  and  done  in  mez2otinto  by  Miller.'* 

On  his  gravc-^tone  underneath  are  these  lines, 
in  an  uncouth  mi}iture  of  small  and  capital  letters : 

^^  Good  Friend  for  lesus  SAKE  forbeare 
''  To  dioo  T-E  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe 
^^  Blese  be  T«E  Man  I  spatres  T-Es  Stones 
'^  And  curst  be  iJe  ?  moves  my  Bones." 

It  is  iHicertain  whether  this  request  and  imprecation 
were  written  by  Shakspeare,  or  by  one  of  his 
friends.  They  probably  allude  to  the  custom  of 
removing  skeletons  after  a  certain  time,  and  de- 
positing them  in  charnel-houses;  and  similar 
execrations  are  found  in  many  ancient  Latin 
epitaphs. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  malady  which  at  no 
very  advanced  agp  closed  the  life  and  labours  of 
this  unrivalled  and  incomparable  genius. 

His  family  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a 
son  named  Hmnnet,  who  died  in  1596,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  her  father's  favourite,  was  married 
to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician,  who  died  Nov. 
1635,  aged  60.  Mrs.  Hall  died  July  li,.  164 9, 
aged  6Q.    They  left  only  one  child,  Eli^abeth^ 

b2 
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bom  1607-8,  and  married  April  22,  1626,  tO 
Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.  who  died  in  1647,  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abhigton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  but  died  without  issue  by 
either  husband.  Judith,  Shakspeare*s  youngest 
daughter,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney, 
and  died  Feb.  1661-62,  in  her  77th  year.  By 
Mr.  Quiney  she  had  three  sons,  Shakspeare, 
Richard  and  Thomas,  who  all  died  unmarried. 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  born  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  which  happened  in 
1 669-70,  related  to  Mr.  Macklin,  ia  1742,  an 
old  tradition,  that  she  had  carried  away  with  her 
from  Stratford  many  of  her  grandfather's  papers. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Malone 
thinks  these  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  Lady  Barnard's  executor, 
and  if  any  descendant  of  that  gentleman  be  now 
living,  in  his  custody  they  probably  remain.  To 
this  account  of  Shakspeare's  family  we  have  now 
to  add,  that  among  Oldys's  papers  is  another  tra- 
ditional gossip's  story  of  his  having  been  the 
father  of  Sir  Wm.  Davenant.  Oldyi^'s  relation  is 
thus  given. 

"  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare  often 
'*  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford, 
*^  in  his  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  land- 
"  lady  was  a  woman  qf  great  beauty  and  sprightly 
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^  wit^  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Davenant, 
(afterwards  mayor  of  that  city,)  a  grave  melan- 
choly man;  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much 
to  delight  in  Shakspeare's  pleasant  company. 
Their  son,  young  Will.  Davenant,  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  was  then  a  little  school-boy  in  the 
town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and 
so  fond  dso  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school 
to  see  him*    One  day  an  old  townsman  ob- 
serving the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out 
of  breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting 
in  that  heat  and  hurry.    He  answered,  to  see 
his  ^oc^father  Shakspeare.     There's  a  good 
boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you 
don*t  take  God^s  name  in  vain.    This  story  Mr. 
Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table, 
upon  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose 
about   Shakspeare*s    monument    then    newly 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
This    story  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Anthony  Wood,  and  it  has  been  thought  a  pre^ 
sumption  of  its  being  true  that,  after  careful 
examination,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  was  inclined 
to  believe  it.    Mr.  Steevens,  however,  treats  it 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  does  not  perhaps 
argue  with  his  usual  attention  to  experience  when 
be  brings  Sir  William  Davenanfs  ^*  heavy,  vulgar, 
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unmeaning  face,'*  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  bo 
Shakspeare's  son. 

In  the  year  174 J,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
our  poet  in  Westminster- Abbey,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Mr.  Martyn.  It  was  the  work  of  Scheemaker, 
(who  received  .^300  for  it,)  after  a  design  of 
Kent,  and  was  opened  in  January  of  that  year. 
The  performers  of  each,  of  the  London  theatres 
gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  expences,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  took  nothing 
for  the  ground.  The  money  received  by  the  per- 
formance at  Drury-Lane  theatre  amounted  to 
above  <a<?200,  but  the  receipts  at  Govent-Garden 
did  not  exceed  *i^lOO. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  labours  of  his 
biographers  and  commentators,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  less  is  known  of  Shakspeare  than  of 
almost  any  writer  who  has  been  considered  as  an 
object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  highly  gratifying  than  an  account  of  the 
early  studies  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  progress 
of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his 
friendships,  his  failings,  and  whatever  else  consti-. 
tutes  personal  history.  But  on  all  these  topics 
his  contemporaries  and  his  immediate  successors 
l^aye  been  equally  silent,  and  if  ought  can  b^ 
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hereafter  discovered^  it  must  be  by  explorhig 
sources  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  anxious 
researches  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives,  and  their  most  vigorous  talents,  to  revive 
his  memory  and  illustrate  his  writings.  In  the 
sketch  we  have  given,  if  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  be  excepted,  what  is  there  on  which  the 
reader  can  depend,  or  for  which,  if  he  contend 
eagerly,  he  may  not  be  involved  in  controversy, 
and  perplexed  with  contradictory  opinions  and 
authorities? 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  life  of  an  author  can 
be  little  else  than  a  history  of  his  works  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  If  an  au^ 
thor,  indeed,  has  passed  his  days  in  retirement, 
his  life  can  afford  little  more  variety  than  that  of 
any  other  man  who  has  lived  in  retirement ;  but 
if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  writers  of  great 
celebrity,  he  has  acquired  a  pre-eminence  over 
his  contemporaries,  if  he  has  excited  rival  con- 
tentions, and  defeated  the  attacks  of  criticism  or 
of  malignity,  or  if  he  has  plunged  into  the  con- 
troversies of  his  age,  and  performed  the  part 
either  of  a  tyrant  or  a  hero  in  literature,  his 
history  may  be  rendered  as  interesting  as  that  of 
any  other  publick  charactert  But  whatever  weight 
may  be  allowed  to  this  remark,  the  decision  will 
not  be  of  much  consec^uence  in  the  case  of  Shak« 
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speare.  Unfortunately  we  know  as  little  of  hia 
writings  as  of  his  personal  history.  The  industry 
of  his  illustrators  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
such  as  probably  never  was  surpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  literary  investigation,  yet  so  far  are  we 
from  information  of  the  conclusive  or  satisfactory 
kind,  that  even  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were 
written  rests  principally  on  conjecture,  and  of 
some  plays  usually  printed  among  his  Works,  it  is 
not  yet  determined  whether  he  wrote  the  whole, 
or  any  part 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  respecting  Shakr- 
speare's  works,  must  be  imputed  to  the  author 
himself,  If  we  Ipok  merely  at  the  state  in  which 
he  left  his  productions,  we  should  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, either  that  he  was  insensible  of  their  value, 
or  that  while  he  was  the  greatest,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  humblest  writer  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced; ^^  that  he  thought  his  works  unworthy  of 
^^  posterity,  that  he  levied  no  ideal  tribute  upon 
^*  future  times,  nqr  had  any  further  prospect, 
*^  than  that  of  present  popularity  and  present 
^^  profit."*  And  such  an  opinion,  although  it 
apparently  partakes  of  the  ease  and  looseness  of 
conjecture,  may  not  be  far  from  probability.    But 

f  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface. 
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before  we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  affection  or  neglect  with  which 
he  reviewed  his  labours,  it  piay  be  necessary  to 
Consider  their  precise  nature,  ^d  certain  circum-r 
stances  in  his  situation  which  affected  them;  and^ 
above  all,  we  must  take  into  our  account  the  cha* 
racter  and  predominant  occupations  of  the  times 
in  which  h(p  lived,  and  of  those  which  followed 
his  decease. 

With  respect  to  himself,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  printed  arty  one  of  his  plays,  and  only 
eleven  of  them  were  printed  in  his  life-time. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  he  wrote 
them  for  a  particular  theatre,  sold  them  to  the 
managers  when  only  an  actor,  reserved  them  in 
manuscript  when  himself  a  manager,  and  when 
he  disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre,  they 
were  still  preserved  in  manuscript  to  prevent  their 
being  acted  by  the  rival  houses.  Q^pies  of  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained, and  published  in  a  very  incorrect  state^ 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  wiser  in  the  au- 
thor or  managers  to  overlook  this  fraud,  than  to 
publish  a  correct  edition,  and  so  destroy  the  ex- 
clusive property  they  enjoyed.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  any  publication  of  his  plays  by  himself 
would  have  interfered,  at  first  with  his  own  in- 
fijrest,  and  afterwards  with  the  interest  of  those 
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to  whom  he  had  made  over  his  share  in  them. 
But  even  had  this  obstacle  been  removed,  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  have  gained  much  by  pub- 
lication. If  he  had  no  other  copies  but  those 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  business  of  cor* 
rection  for  the  press  must  have  been  a  toil  which 
we  are  afinid  the  taste  of  the  publick  at  that  time 
would  have  poorly  rewarded.  We  know  not  the 
exact  portion  of  fame  he  enjoyed:  it  was  probably 
the  highest  which  dramatic  genius  could  confer, 
but  dramatic  genius  was  a  new  excellence,  and 
not  well  understood.  His  claims  were  probably 
not  lieard  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of 
the  revels,  certainly  not  beyond  the  metropolis* 
Yet  such  was  Shak^>eare'$  reputation  that  we  are 
told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces  which  he  never 
wrote,  and  that  he  felt  himself  too  confident  in 
popular  favour  to  undeceive  the  publick*  This 
was  singular  resolution  in  a  man  who  wrote  so 
unequally,  that  at  this  day,  the  test  of  internal 
evidence  must  be  applied  to  his  doubtful  produc-? 
tions  with  the  greatest  caution.  But  still  hpw  fer 
his  character  would  have  been  elevated  by  an  exa^ 
mi  nation  of  his  plays  in  the  closet,  in  an  age 
when  the  refinements  of  criticism  were  not  im- 
derstood,  and  the  sympathies  of  taste  were  seldom 
felt,  may  admit  of  a  question.  "  His  language,'* 
says  Dr.  Johnson,   *^  not  heivg  designed  for  the 
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*^  readers  desk,  was  all  that  he  desired  it  to  be 
'*  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience." 

I^iakspeare  died  in  1616,  and  seven  years  after* 
w^ards  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  plays^  pub* 
Jished  at  the  charges  of  four  bookselters ;  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  Mr.  Malone  infers  "  that 
^^  no  single  publisher  was  at  that  time  willing  to 
^^  risk  his  money  on  a  complete  collection  of  our 
**  author's  plays.'*    This  editi<Hi  was  printed  from 
the  copies  in  the  hands  of  his  feUow-managi^*6 
fiemioge  and  Condell^  whidi  had  been  in  a  series 
of  years  frequently  altered  through  convenience, 
caprice^   or  ignorance.     Heminge  and  Condell 
had  now  retired  from  the  stage^  and^  we  may 
suppose^  were  guilty  of  no  injury  to  their  suc- 
cessors, in  printing  what  their  own  interest  only 
had  formerly  withheld.     Of  this,   although  we 
have  no   documents  amounting   to  demonstra- 
tion, we  may  be  convinced,  by  adverting  to  a 
drcumstance,  which  will,  in  our  days,  appear  very 
eKtraordinary,  namely,  the  declension  of  Shak- 
speare's  popularity.    We  have  seen  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  was  accounted  a  doubtful 
speculation ;  and  it  is  yet  more  certain,  that  so 
much  had  the  publick  taste  turned  from  him  in 
quest  of  variety,  that  for  several  years  after  his 
death  the  plays  of  Fletcher  were  more  frequently 
pcted  than  his,  ^nd  during  the   whole  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  they  were  made  to  givQ 
place  to  performances,  the  greater  part  of  which 
cannot  now  be  endured.  During  the  same  period 
only  four  editions  of  his  works  were  published,  all 
in  folio ;  and  perhaps  this  unwieldy  size  of  volume 
may  be  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not 
popular;  nor  is  it  thought  that  th^  impressions 
were  numerous, 

These  circumstances  which  attach  to  our  author 
and  to  his  works  must  be  allowed  a  plausible 
weight  in  accounting  for  our  deficiencies  in  his 
biography  and  literary  career,  but  there  were  cir-r 
cumstances  enough  in  the  history  of  the  times  to 
suspend  the  progress  of  that  more  regular  drama 
of  which  he  had  set  the  example,  and  may  he 
considered  as  the  founder.    If  we  wonder  why  we 
know  so  much  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his 
contemporaries,  let  us  recollect  that  his  genius, 
however  highly  and  justly  we  now  rate  it,  took  a 
direction  which  was  not  calculated  for  permanent 
admiration  either  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or 
in  that  which  followed.     Shakspeare  was  a  writer 
of  plays,  a  promoter  of  an  amusement  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism;  and  an  amusement  which, 
although  it  has  been  classed  ^mong  the  schools  of 
morality,  has  ever  had  such  a  strong  tendency  to 
deviate  from  moral  purposes,  that  the  force  of  law 
has  in  all  ages  been  called  in  to  preserve  it  within. 
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the  bounds  of  common  decency.    Tlie  diurch 
has  ever  been  unfriendly  to  the  stage.    A  part  of 
the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  particularly 
directed  agmnst  the  printing  of  plays;  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers 
CcHnpany,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  reign,  it  is  or- 
dered, that  no  plays  be  printed  except  allowed  by 
persons  in  authority.     Dr.  Farmer  also  remarks, 
that  in  that  age  poetry  and  novels  were  destroyed 
publickly  by  the  bishops,   and  privately  by  the 
puritans.    The  main  transactions,  indeed,  of  that 
period   could  not  admit  of  much  attention  to 
matters  of  amusement.  The  Reformation  required 
all  the  circumspection  and  policy  of  a  long  reign 
to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in  popular  favour 
as  to  brave  the  caprice  of  any  succeeding  sove- 
reign.   This  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  diffusion  of  religious  controversy,  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  church,  and  especially  by  the 
puritans  who  were  the  immediate  teachers  of  the 
lower  classes,  were  listened  to  with  veneration, 
and  usually  inveighed  against  all  publick  amuse- 
ments, as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession. 
These  controversies  continued  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  were  in  a  considerable  degree  pro- 
moted by  him,  although  he,  like  Elizabeth,  was 
a  favourer  of  the  stage,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
grandeur  and  pleasures  of  the  court.    But  the 
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commotions  which  followed  in  the  unhappy  reigtt 
of  Charles  I.  when  the  stage  was  totally  abolished^ 
are  suflScient  to  account  for  tfie  oblivion  thrown 
on  the  history  and  works  of  our  great  bard. 
From  this  time  no  inquiry  was  made^  until  it  wad 
too  late  to  obtain  £my  information  more  satisfactory 
than  the  few  hearsay  scraps  and  contested  tradi^ 
tions  above  detailed.  ^'  How  little/*  says  Mr. 
Steevens,  *^  Shakspeare  was  once  read,  may  be 
^^  understood  from  Tate,  who,  in  his  dedication 
*^  to  the  altered  play  of  KingJLear,  speaks  of  the 
**  original  as  an  obscure  piece,  recommended  to 
^*  his  notice  by  a  friend;  and  the  author  of  the 
^'  Tatler  having  occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out 
^^  of  Macbeth,  was  content  to  receive  them  from 
^^  D* Avenant's  alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama, 
**  in  which  almost  every  original  beauty  is  either 
*^  aukwardly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily  omitted."* 

In  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Dryden  mentions 
that  he  was  then  become  "  a  little  obsolete."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Lord  Shaftes-* 
bury  complains  of  his  *^  rude  unpolished  style, 
and  his  antiquated  phrase  and  wit."  It  is  certain 
that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
partly  owing  to  the  immediate  revolution  and 
rebellion,  and  partly  to  the  licentious  taste  en- 

*  Mr.  Steevens'19  Advertisement  to  the  Reader,  first  printed 
in  1773. 
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couraged  in  Charles  IFs  time,  and  perhaps  partly 
to  the  incorrect  state  of  his  works,  he  was  almost 
entirely  neglectcdi  Mr.  Malone  has  justly  re- 
marked, *^  that  if  he  had  heen  read,  admired, 
*^  studied  and  imitated,  in  the  same  degree  as  he 
^*  is  now,  the  enthuskism  of  some  one  or  other 
«^  of  his  admirers  in  the  last  age  would  have  in- 
*'  duced  him  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning 
^  the  history  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the 
"  anecdotes  of  his  private  life."* 

His  admirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirers  in 
that  age,  possessed  no  portion  of  such  enthusiasm. 
That  curiosity,  which  in  our  days  has  raised  bio- 
graphy to  the  rank  of  an  independent  study,  was 
scarcely  known,    and    where  known,    confined 
principally  to  the  puUick  transactions  of  eminent 
characters.     And  if,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  we  consider  how  little  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare's 
contemporaries,  we  may  easily  resolve  the  question, 
why,  of  all  men  who  have  ever  claimed  admiration 
by  genius,  wisdom,   or  valour,  who  have  emi- 
nently contributed  to  enlarge  the  taste,  promote 
the  happiness,  or  increase  the  reputation  of  their 
country,  we  know  the  least  of  Shakspeare:  and 
why,  of  the  few  particulars  which  seem  entitled 

r 
•  Mr.  Malone's  Prctace  to  his  Edition,  1790. 
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to,  credit,  when  simply  related,  and  in  whicll 
there  is  no  manifest  violation  of  probability,  of 
promise  of  importance,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  not  swelled  into  a  controversy.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  all  that  mcklem  research 
has  discovered,  we  know  not  how  to  trust  our 
curiosity  beyond  the  limits  of  those  barren  date^ 
which  afford  no  personal  history.  The  nature  of 
Shakspeare's  writings  prevents  that  appeal  to 
internal  evidence,  which  in  other  cases  has  been 
found  to  throw  light  on  character.  The  purity  of 
his  morals,  for  example,  if  sought  in  his  plays^ 
must  be  measured  against  the  licentiousness  of 
his  language,  and  the  question  wiU  then  be,  how 
much  did  he  write  from  conviction,  and  how  much 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  hearers  ?  How  much 
did  he  add  to  the  age,  and  how  much  did  he  bor- 
row from  it?  Pope  says^  *'  he  was  obliged  ta 
please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company;"  and  Pope  might  have  said 
more :  for  although  we  hope  it  was  not  true,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  it  was  false. 

The  only  life  which  has  been  prefixed  to  all  the 
editions  of  Shakspeare  of  the  18th  century,  is 
that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  which  he  mo^ 
destly  calls  *^  Some  Account,  &c.*'  In  this  we 
have  what  Rowe  could  collect  when  every  legiti- 
mate source  of  information  was  closed,  a  few 
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traditions  that  were  floating  nearly  a  century  after 
the  author's  death.  Some  inaccuracies  in  his 
account  have  been  detected  in  the  valuable  notes 
of  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malcme^  who,  in  other 
parts  of  their  respective  editions  have  scattered  a 
few  brief  notices  which  we  have  incorporated  in 
the  present  sketdi.  The  whole,  however,  is  un- 
salis£ictory.  Shak^e^e  in  his  private  character, 
in  bis  friendships,  in  his  amusements,  in  his 
closet,  in  his  family,  is  no  where  before  us;  and 
such  was<  the  nature  of  the  writings  on  which 
his:  fame  d)epends^  aiid  of  that  employment  in 
which  he  w^  engaged,  that  being  in  no  important 
respect  connected  with  the  history  of  his  age, 
it  b  in  vain  to  look  into  the  latter  for  any  infor- 
mation concerning  him. 

Mr.  Capell  is  of  opinion  that  he  wrote  some 
prose  works>  because  ^^  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
*^  that  he,  who  had  so  considerable  a  share  in 
^*  the  confixience  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
^^  Southampton,  could  be  a  mute  spectator  only 
^*  of  controvar^es  in  which  they  were  so  much 
^*  inteyested."  This  editor,  however,  appears  to 
have  taken  for  granted  a  degree  of  confidence 
with  these  two  statesmen  which  he  ought  first  to 
have  proved. .  Shakspeare  might  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  their  social  hours,  but  it  is  mere 
conjecture  that  they  admitted  him  into  the  eon- 
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fidence  of  their  state  affairs.  Mr.  Maloney 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of 
credit,  thinks  that  his  prose  compositions,  if  they 
should  be  discovered,  would  exhibit  the  same 
perspicuity,  the  same  cadence,  the  same  elegance 
and  vigour,  which  we  find  in  his  plays.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  for  all  wishes  and  all  con- 
jectures, that  not  a  line  of  Shakspeare's  manu« 
script  is  known  to  exist,  and  his  prose  writings 
are  no  where  hinted  aL  We  have  only  printed 
copies  6(  his  plays  and  poems,  and  those  so  de- 
praved by  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  all  the 
labour  of  all  his  commentators  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  restore  them  to  a  probable  purity.  Many 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  perusal 
of  them,  yet  remain,  and  will  require,  what  it  is 
scarcely  ppssible  to  expect,  greater  sagacity  and 
jnore  happy  conjecture  than  have  hitherto  been 
employed. 

Of  his  Poems,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
some  notice  shduld  be  taken,  although  they  have 
never  been  favourites  with  the  publick,  and  have 
seldom  been  reprinted  with  his  plays.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  a  very 
incorrect  impression  of  them  was  issued  out, 
which  in  <$very  subsequent  edition  was  implicitly 
followed,^  until  he  published  a  correct  edition  in 
J  7 80  with  illustrations,  &c.    But  the  peremptory 
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decision  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  the  merits  of  these 
poems  must  be  our  apology  for  omitting  them  in 
the  present  abridgement  of  that  critic's  labours, 
"  We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of 
^  ^^  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  par- 
^^  liament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to 
^^  compel  readers  into  their  service.  Had  Shak* 
^^  speare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his 
'^  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  cele- 
'^  brity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas 
'^  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  son* 
^'  netteer/' 

The  elegant  preface  of  Dr.  Johnson  gives  an 
account  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  early,  part 
of  the  last  century  to  revive  the  memory  and  re- 
putation of  our  poet,  by  Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald, 
Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  whose  respective  me- 
rits he  has  characterised  with  candour,  and  with 
singular  felicity  of  expression.  Shakspeare*s  works 
may  be  overloaded  with  criticism,  for  what  writer 
has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  so  many  opi- 
nions? but  Johnson's  preface  is  an  accom- 
paniment worthy  of  the  genius  it  celebrates.— 
His  own  edition  followed  in  \76b,  and  a  second, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Steevens,  in  1 773.  The 
third  edition  of  the  joint  editors  appeared  in 
1785,  the  fourth  in  17Q3,  and  the  last  and  most 
complete,  in  1803,  in  21  volumes  octavo.    Mr. 

c2 
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Mak>ne*s  edition  was  published  in  17gO  in  lavtv 
lumes  crown  octavo,  and  is  now  become  exceed4' 
ingly  scarce.     His  original  notes  and  improve^ 
ments,  however,  are  incorporated  in  the  editions 
o£  1793  and  J  803.  by  Mr.  Stecvens*    Mr.  Ma- 
lone  says,  that  from  the  year  17 16  to  the  date  of 
his  edition  in  179Q,  that  is,  in  seventy^four  years, 
*^  above  30,000  copies  of  Shakspeare  have  been 
*^  dispersed  through  England.'*    To  this  we  may 
add  with  confidence,  that  since  17  90  that  number 
has  been  doubled.     During  last  year  no  fewer 
than  nine  editions  were  in  the  press,  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  of .  this  work;  and  if  we  add  the 
editi9ns  printed  by  others,  and  those  published  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America,  we  may  surely 
fix  the  present  as  the  highest  aera  of  Shakspeare^ 
popularity.     Nor  among  the  honours  paid  to  his 
genius,  ought  we  to  forget  the  very  magnificent 
edition  undertaken  by  Messrs.  fioydelL    Still  lesi 
oiight  it  to  be  forgotten  how  much  the  reputation 
of  Shakspeare  was  revived  by  the  unrivalled  ex* 
cellence  of  Garrick's  performance.    His  share  in 
directing  the  publick  taste  towards  the  study  of 
Shak3peare  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
individual  in  his  time,  and  such  was  his  zeal  and 
such  his  success  in  this  laudable  attempt  that  he 
may  readily  be  forgiven  the  foolish  mummery  pf 
theLStratford  Jubilee. 
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When  publick  opinion  had  begun  to  assign  to 
Shakspeare  the  very  high  rank  he  was  destined  to 
hold,  he  became  the  promising  object  of  fraud 
and  imposture.  This,  we  have  already  observed, 
he  did  not  wholly  escape  in  his  own  time,  and  he 
had  the  spirit  or  policy  to  despise  it*  It  was  re- 
served  for  modem  impostors,  however,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  obscurity  in  which  his  history 
is  involved.  In  1751  a  book  was  published, 
entitled  ^^  A  Compendious  or  briefe  examina- 
*^  tion  of  certayne  ordinary  Complaints  of  diners 
*^  of  our  Countrymen  in  those  our  days :  which 
'^  although  they  are  in  some  Parte  unjust  and 
*'  frivolous,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of  dialogue 
*^  throughly  debated  and  discussed  by  William 
''  Shakspeare,  Gentleman.'^  This  had  been  ori- 
ginally published  in  1581,  but  Dr.  Farmer  has 
clearly  proved  that  ff^.  S.  gent,  the  only  au- 
thority  for  attributing  it  to  Shakspeare  in  the  re- 
printed  edition,  meant  William  Stafford,  gent^r^ 
Theobald,  the  same  accurate  critic  informs  us, 
was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the  world  a  play 
called  "  Double  Falsehood,"  for  a  posthumous 
one  of  Shakspeare.     In  1770  was  reprinted  «t 

*  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a  list  of  14  plays  ascribed  to  Shak- 
^)eare,  either  by  the  editors  of  the  two  later  folioi,  or  by  the 
compilers  of  ancient  catalogues.  Of  these  Perioles  has  found 
advocates  for  its  admission  into  his  works. 
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Feversham,  an  old  play  called  ^^  The  Tragedy  of 
Arden  of  Feversham  arid  Black  Will/*  with  a 
preface  attributing  it  to  Shakspeare,  without  the 
smallest  foundation.  But  these  were  trifles  com- 
pared to  the  atrocious  attempt  made  in  1795-6, 
when,  besides  a  vast  mass  of  prose  and  verse, 
letters,  &c.  pretendedly  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  correspondents,  an  entire 
play,  entitled  Vortigern,  was  not  only  brought 
forward  for  the  astonishment  of  the  admirers  of 
Shakspeare,  but  actually  performed  on  Drury- 
lane  stage.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  this  play,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
has  very  happily  characterised  as  ^^  the  perform- 
^^  ance  of  a  madman  without  a  lucid  interval,"  or 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  nature  of  a  fraud 
so  recent,  and  so  soon  acknowledged  by  the  au- 
thors of  it.  It  produced,  however,  an  interest-, 
ing  controversy  between  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  which,  although  mixed  with 
some  unpleasant  asperities,  was  extended  to  in- 
quiries into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
stage  from  which  future  critics  and  historians  may 
derive  considerable  information, 
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PROM    THE    ORIGINAL 

In  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 

bury. 


Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii^  Anno  Regnt  Domini 
nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  jinglice,  ^c.  decimo 
quarto,  et  Scotite  quadragesimo  nono.  Anno 
Domini  1616. 

IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shak- 
speare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory, 
(God  be  praised !)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following; 
that  is  to  say : 

First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God 
my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing,  through 
the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting;  and  my  body  to 
the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  ner  in  manner  and 
form  following;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds 

*  Our  poet*s  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  np  in  Febniaiy, 
though  not  executed  till  the  following  month  j  for  February  was 
first  written^  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and  March  written  over 
it.     Malons.  % 
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in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one 
year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration  after  the 
rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time 
as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  de- 
cease; and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon 
her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient 
security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like 
of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right 
that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  de- 
cease, or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying 
and. being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in  the 
said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of 
the  manpr  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  §usanna 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Itiemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she, 
or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at '  the  end  of 
three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay 
her  consideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the 
rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term 
without  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I 
do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof 
to  my  niece^  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds 
to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof 
coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and 
after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to 
be  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter 
Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years, 
or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I 


daughter 


to  m\f  niece ' — ^]    Elizabeth  Hall  was  6ur  poet's  grand* 
augmci.     So,  in  Otkelb,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  lago  says  to  Brabantio  i 
You  11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  5**  meaning  his  graml* 
children.    Malone. 
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Revise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers 
for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and 
the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  at 
she  sliall  be  married  and  covert  baron;  but  my 
will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease 
the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her 
executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after 
my  decease:  provided  that  if  sdch  husband  as  she 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be  married 
unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure 
unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answer- 
able to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her, 
and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and  over- 
seers, then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall 
make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
decease;  and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house^ 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent 
oi  twelve-pence. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons, 
William  Hart,  —  Hart,®  and  Michael  Hart, 
five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Hall  all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  silver  and 

^  —  Hart,']  It  is  singular  that  neither  Shakspearc  nor  any 
of  his  family  should  have  recollected  the  christian  name  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  bom  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the 
makmg  of  h'ls  will.  His  christian  name  was  Thomas;  and  he 
ivas  baptized  in  that  town^  July  24>  l605.    Malons. 
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gilt  bowl/)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will. 

Ilem^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforesaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe* 
my  sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds; 
and  to  Francis  Collins^  of  the  borough  of  War- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Itevi^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnet] 
Sadler^  twenty-six  shillings  eight  p^nce,  to  buy 
him  a  ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty- 
six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring;  to  my 

* except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl,]  This  bowl,  as  we 

afterwards  find,  our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith. 

5 .  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,']  This  gentleman  was  baptized  at 

Stratford,  Feb.  9,  1588-9,  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July 
1657,  aged  68}  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at  the  samq 
place,  Jan.  30,  1666-7 ,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Copb^  by  his 
will  made  June  20,  1()56,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all 
bis  personal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe,  th^  eldest  son  of  John 
Combe  of  Allchurch  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Gent,  and  his 
heirs  male)  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where, 
therefore,  our  poet*s  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  ages  of 
Shakspeare's  friends  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths, 
because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  traditions  con* 
ceming  him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  be- . 
ginning  of  this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.     Ma  lone. 

^ to  Francis  Collins  ^-^  This  gentleman,,  who  was  the  son 

of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Dec.  24,  1682. 
I  know  not  when  he  died.     Ma  lone. 

7 fQ   Hamnet  Sadler ,]    This  gentleman    was    godfathei- 

to  Shakspeare's  only  son,  who  was  called  after  him.  Mr.  Sadler, 
I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  and  died  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  October  l6*24.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler,  who 
was  godmother  to  Shakspeare's  yoiuigest  daughter,  was  buried 
there,  March  23,  l6l3-14f.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to 
their  son  William^  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5,  1597-8. 

Malon^, 
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godson  William  Walker/  twenty  shillings  in  gold ; 
to  Anthony  Nash,^  S^^^*  twenty- six  shillings  eight- 
pence;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash/  twenty-six  shillings 
eight-pence;  and  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell/  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

7/em,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to 
perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages 
or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  ly- 
ing, and  being  in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough 
of  Stratford  aforesaid;  and  all  my  barns,  stables, 
orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to 
be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the 
towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
Welcombe,^  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county 

8  —1—  to  my  godson,  William  Walker,']  William,  the  son  of 
Henry  Walker,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Oct.  \6,  1(S08.  I 
mention  this  circumstance,  because  it  ascertains  that  our  author 
was  at  his  native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  William 
Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  1,  1679-80.    Malone. 

9 to  Anthony  Nash,']  He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash, 

who  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall.  He  lived, 
1  believe,  at  Welcombe,  where  his  estate  lay;  and  was  buried  at 
Stratford,  Nov.  18,  l622.     Malone. 

* to  Mr.  John  Nash,"]   This  gentleman  died  at  Stratford, 

•nd  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  l623.     Malone. 

2 to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,   Richard  Burhage,   and 

Henry  Cundell,]  These  our  ^poet's  fellows  did  not  very  long  survive 
him.  Burbage  died  in  March,  iGlQ;  CundeU  in  December, 
1627 j  and  Heminge  in  October  1630.     Malone, 

3 Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,']    The  lands  of 

Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  here  devised,  were  in 
Shakspeare*s  time  a  continuation  of  one  large  field,  all  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford;     Bishopton  is  two  miles  from  Stratford,  land 
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of  Warwick;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in 
the  Blackfriars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe;*  and 
all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever;  to  have  and  to  hold  «11  and  singular  the 
«aid  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the 
said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of 
her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her 
body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the 
body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing;  and  for 
default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  is- 
suing; and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to 


Welcombe  one.  For  Bishopton,  Mr.  Theobald  erroneously  printed 
Bushaxton,  and  the  error  has  been  continued  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions.  The  word  in  Shakspeare*s  original  will  is  spelt  Bushop* 
ion,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Bishopton. 

I  searched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  chapel  from  the  year  1589 
to  l6l6>  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purchase- 
deed  of  the  estate  here  devised  by  our  poet,  and  of  ascertaining 
Its  extent  and  value  5  but  it  was  not  "enrolled  during  that  period, 
nor  Could  I  find  any  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  by  which 
its  value  might  have  been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conve)red 
by  tlie  former  owner  to  Shakspeare,  not  by  bargain  and  sale,  but 
by  a  deed  of  feoffinent,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enroll. 

Malone. 

^  ■  that  messuage  or  tenement — in  the  Blackfriars  in  London 
near  the  Wardrobe  5]  This  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to 
Henry  Walker. 

By  the  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal 
liouse,  near  Puddle- Wharf,  purchased  by  King  Edward  the  Third 
from  Sir  John  Beaucliamp,  who  built  it.  King  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  in  this  house  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  See  Stowe^s 
Survey,  p.  6*53,  edit.  16I8.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  offico 
Vas  kept  in  the  Savoy:  but  it  is  now  abolished,    Malom£. 
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be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifths  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons.of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issu- 
ing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and 
remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her 
body,  and  to  their  heirs  males;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my 
said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my 
daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspeare 
for  ever. 

Iterriy  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed, 
with  the  furniture/ 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  hous- 
hold  stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  funeral  expences  discharged,  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall, 
gent,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I 
ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said 
Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to 
be  overseers  hereof.   And  do  revoke  all  former  wills, 

•  7—  my  second  best  bed,  xcitk  the  furniture,^  Thus  Sbak- 
8peare*s  original  will. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakspeare,  (now  in  the  Pre- 
rogative-OflSce,  Doctor's  Commons,)  that  he  had  forgot  bis  wife; 
the  legacy  to  her  being  expressed  by  an  interlineation,  as  well  as 
those  to  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Condell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  last  tv  o  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  subscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own  hand. 
The  first  indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  some- 
what  in  spelling  as  well  as  manner,  firom  \h&  two  signatures  tha^ 
Mow. 
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and  publish  this  to  be  iHy  last  will  and  testament. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand^ 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me  J^flliam  i&DaftjSi^earet 

tVitness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 
Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 

Prohatum  fuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  aptid 
London,  coram  Magistro  JVilliam  Byrde,  Legum 
DoclorCj  &c.  vicesirno  secundo  die  mensis  Junii, 
Anno  Domini  l6l6;  juramento  Johannis  Hall 
Urdus  ex.  cui,  &c,  de  bene,  &c.  jurat,  reser^ 
vata  potestate,  &c.  Susanme  Hall,  alt.  ex.  ^c. 
earn  cum  venerit,  &c.  petitur.  &c. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Malone  sup- 
poses the  plays  of  Shakspeare  to  have  been  written : 

1.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI .1589 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI 1591 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henrv  VI.  ... .1591 

4.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  • 1 593 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors • ;i593 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew ; . , f .  1594 

7.  Love's  Labour's  Lost ..,.,.. 1594 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ..1595 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet. .1595 

10.  Hamlet 1596 

11.  King  John .1596 

12.  King  Richard  II 1597 

13.  King  Richard  III . 1597 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 1597 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 1598 

16.  The  Merchant  of  Venicer. U98 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well • , 1598 

1 8.  Kuig  Henry  V 1 599 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing I600 

20.  As  You  Like  It 160O 

21 .  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor I601 

22.  King  Henry  VIII 1^1 

23.  Troflus  ana  Cressida. 1602. 

24.  Measure  for  Measure .1603 

25.  The  Winter's  Tale. 1604 

26.'  King  Lear 1605 

27.  Cymbeline , 1605 

28.  Macbeth . ,, r I606 

29.  Julius  Caesar 1607 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 16O8 

31.  Timon  of  Athens , .1609 

32.  Coriolanus 1610 

33.  Othello 1611 

34.  Tlie  Tempest .1612 

35.  Twelfth  Night 1614 

Since  the  foregoing"  elaborate,  and,  for  the  most  part,  satis- 
factory result  of  a  laborious  enquiry  was  last  published,  the  order  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  as  settled  by  Mr:  Malone,  has  been  con- 
troverted by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  formed  a  new  arrangement  j 
and  in  support  of  it  has  produced  his  evidence  and  assigned  his 
reasons.    To  these  (being  too  long  to  be  here  inserted)  the  reader 
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is  xc&itnd^i  &ti^  satisfectkm.  Oa  a  subfect ^iriddi  bodi  poitieg 
admit  does  not  pretend  to  the  certainties  of  demoostration^  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  be  eiqpected.  Time,  cesearcb,  and  acci« 
dent^  may  jet  bring  to  light  evidence  to  confirm  or  confute  either 
party's  statement  The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone  being  ahready 
before  the  reader  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  that  of  Mr.  Chalmers ; 
and  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  whidi  claims  the  preference, 
both  lists  are  subjoined.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  second 
hf  Mr.MakKie. . 

1.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  i 15^1  •.  1593 

2.  Lo\'e's  Labour's  Lost  ^ 1592  . .  1594 

3.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 159«  . .  1595 

4.  Henry  VI.  the  First  Part 1593  ..  1589 

5.  Heniy  VI.  the  Second  Part ..., 1595  . .  1591 

6.  Henry  VI.  the  Third  Part 1595  . .  1591 

7.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1 595  . .  1 595 

8.  Richard  III 1595  . .  1597 

9.  Richard  H 159^  ..  1597 

10.-  The  Merry  Wives  of  M^mdsor 1596  • .  I601 

11.  Henry  IV.  the  First  Part 1596  . .  1597 

12.  Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 1597  . .  159d 

13.  Henry  V 1597  . .  1597 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 1597  . .  1598 

15.  Hamlet 1597  ..  1598 

16.  King  John 1598  . .  15q6 

17.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. .  ..1598  ..  1592 

18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ; 1598  • .  1594 

19.  AH V  Well  that  Ends  Well ; 1599  . .  1598 

20.  Much  Ada  about  Nothing •• 1599  . .  I600 

SI.  As  You  Like  It 1599  ..  I600 

22.-  Troilus  and  Cressida I6OO  . .  1602 

23.  Timon of  Athens.. ....;; 16OI  ..  I609 

24;  The  Winter's  Tale ; 1601  . .  1604 

25;  Measure  for  Measure 1604  . .  1603 

S6;  Lear 1605  . .  I605 

27;  Gymbelrne I606  ..  1605 

28;  Macbeth I6O6  . .  I606 

29;  Julius  Caesar 1607  . .  I607 

30;  Antony  and€leopatra 1608  . .  1 60S 

31;  Coriolanus I6G9  ..  I610 

32.  The  Tempest 1613      ..     I612 

33.  The  Twelfth-Night 1613      . .      16X4 

34.  Henry  VIII. I6l3      ..     I601 

35.  Qthjeilo 1614     ..     1611 

See  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  BeUeoers  in  the  Shttkspeare^ 
Papers.    By  George  Chalmers,  F*  R.  S.  A.  S.  p.  266\ 
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*pHAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead, 
^  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to 
antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by 
those,  who,  being  able  to  ado  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for 
eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox ;  or  those,  who,  be- 
ing forced  by  disappointment  upon  consolatory  expedients, 
are  willine  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the  present  age  re- 
fuses, and  Batter  themselves  that  the  rcgara  which  is  yet 
denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiouity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the  notice 
of  manicind,  has  undoubtedly  votanes  that  reverence  it,  not 
from  reason,  but  from  prcjuaice.  Some  seem  to  admire  in- 
discriminately whatever  has  been  long  preserved,  without 
considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with 
chance;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour  past  than 
present  excellence;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius 
through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun 
through  artificial  opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticism 
is  to  find  the  faulu  of  the  modems,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  livine,  we  estimate  his 
powers  by  his  worst  performance;  and  when  he  is  dead,  we 
rate  them  by  his  best* 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  abso- 
lute and  definite,  but  jgradual  and  comparative;  to  works 
not  raised  upon  principles  demonstrative  and  scientifick,  but 
appealioff  wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance 
of  esteem.  What  mankind  have  long  possessed  they  h(ive 
often  examined  and  compared,  and  if  they  persist  to  value 
the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have  coo 
firmed  opinion  in  its  favour.    As  among  the  works  of  nature 


>  First  printed  in  1765. 
VPL.  u  A 
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no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mount^un  higb^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers  j 
so  in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be  styled  ex* 
cellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its  power^ 
and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years  j  bat 
works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated  by  their 
proportion  to  the  general  and  collective  ability  of  man,  as  it 
IS  discovered  in  a  long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  the 
first  building  that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square;  but  whether  it  was 
spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pv- 
tnagorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  pQce  discovered  to  m 
perfect;  but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to 
transcend  the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by 
remarking,  that  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  cen- 
tury, has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  inci- 
dents, new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  senti- 
ments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisted 
arises  therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in  the 
superior  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
lec^ed  and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has  been  longest 
known  has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  con- 
sidered is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revision* 
may  now  be^n  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  ana 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fame  and  prescriptive  vene- 
ration. He  has  long  outlived  his  century,*  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advan- 
tages he  might  once  derive  from  personal  allusions,  local 
customs,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many  years  been 
lost ;  and  every  topick  of  merriment  or  motive  of  sorrow^ 
which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated.  The  effect^ 
of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end;  the  tradition  of  his 
friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished ;  his  works  support 
no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction  with  in- 
vectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malig- 
nity ;  but  are  read  without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire 
of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  ob- 

*  *f  Est  vetus  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos."    Hor. 

Steevens. 
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tained;  yet^  thus  un^sfiUted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
have  past  through  variati(His  of  taste  and  changes  of  man^;- 
ners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  received  liew  honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually 

Kining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  inrallible ;  and  appro« 
tion,  thoii^h  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  appro- 
bation oif  pejudice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by 
what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and 
kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just  repre- 
s^tations  of  general  nature.  Particular  manners  can  be 
known  to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly 
they  are  copied*  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  in- 
vention may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  erf  which  the 
common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  qu,est ;  but  the  plea- 
sures of  sudden  wonder  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind 
cam  only  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  t;be  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a  &ilhfiil  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  cha- 
racters are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places, 
unpractised  by  the  rest  ot  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of 
studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small 
numbers;  or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tem- 
porary opinicHis :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
jbumanity,  such  as  the  world  wdl  always  supply,  and  obser- 
vation wiU  always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the 
influence  of  those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which 
all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  nK>tion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  charac- 
ter is  too  often  an  individual]  in  those  of  S^akspearc  it  is 
commonly  a  specie^. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  desi^  that  so  much  in-  / 
struction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fiUs  the  plays  of  Shak- 
Sipeare  with  practical  axionis  and  domestick  wisdom.  It  was 
said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept;  and  it 
may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be 
collected  a  system  of  civil  and  oeconomical  prudence.  Yet 
1^  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor  o^'  particular  pas- 
sages, but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
dialogue;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  htm  by  select 
quotations,  will  s^cc^d  like  the  pedant  in  Hjerocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his 
pocket  as  a  specimen. 
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Tt  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Sfaakspeare  excels 
in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  Kfe,  but  by  com- 
paring him  with  other  authors.  It  wa3  observed  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  disqualified  for 
the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  pkce.  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peopled  by  such 
characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  langu^^ 
which  was  never  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  maiikind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this 
author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simpli* 
city,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  out 
to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  commoa 
conversation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every 
action  qiiickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and 
a  rival  mto  the  fable;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory 
obligations,  perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsistent  with  each 
other;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  ^ony ;  to 
fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sor- 
row; to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  distressed; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the 
business  of  a  modem  dramatist.  For  this,  probability  is 
violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great 
influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the 
dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  saV  before  him.  He 
4cnew,  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant, 
was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  dis- 
eriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his 
personages  more  distinct  rrom  each  other.  I  will  not  say 
with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which  have 
nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps,  though  some  may 
be  equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  that  can  be  properly  transferred  from  the  present  pos- 
sessor to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there 
is  reason  for  choice. 
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Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical 
or  a^ravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unexampled  ex- 
cqllence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances 
invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  form  his  expectation  of  human  affairs  from  the  play, 
or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakspeare 
has  no  heroes;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who 
act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion:  even  where  the 
agency  is  super-natural^  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  disguise  the  most  natural  passions  and  most  frequent 
incidents ;  so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  Dook 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world :  Shakspeare  approximates 
the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonderful;  the  event  which 
he  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  possible,  its 
effects  would  probably  be  such  4S  he  has  assigned  ;3  and  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  ^hown  human  nature  as  it 
acts  in  real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to 
which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama 
is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination, 
in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  be- 
fore him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  d,elirious  ecstasies,  by* 
leading  human  sentiments  in  human  language ;  by  scenes 
£rom  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the 
world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to  the 
censure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments  upon  nar- 
rower principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not 
sufficiently  Roman ;  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kin^  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is^offended,  that  Menemus,  a  se- 
nator of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffoon;  and  Voltaire  per- 
haps thinks  decency  violated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  re- 
presented as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes  na- 
ture predominate  over  accident ;  and  if  he  preserves  the  es- 
sential character,  is  not  very  careful  of  distmctions  supecin-  • 
duced  and  adventitious.  His  story  reouires  Romans  or 
kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome, 
)ike  every  other  city,  nad  men  of  all  dispositions ;  and 
wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate-house  for  that 
which  the  senatCrhouse  would  certainly  have  afforded  him. 

'  '*  Quxrit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  repent  tamen, 
•'  Facit  ilhid  verisimile  quod  mendacium  est.** 

f ]aixi^f  Pseudolus,  Ajcil,  sc.iv,     Steevbxs. 
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He  was  inclined  td  show  an  iisiirpeir  and  a  murderer  rtot  only 
odious,  but  despicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to 
his  other  qitalities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  olhef 
men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings. 
These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter^ 
satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comick  and 
iragick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves  more 
consideration.  Let  the  feet  be  first  stated,  and  then  ex- 
amined. 

Shakspeare*8  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical 
sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  "of  a 
distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature, 
which  partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled 
with  endless  variety  of  proportion  ana  innumerable  modes  of 
combination ;  ana  expressing  the  course  of  the  worid,  in 
which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  arid  the 
mourner  buryinff  his  friend ;  in  whicn  th6  malignity  of  one 
is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolick  of  another :  amd  many 
mischiefe  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties,  the 
ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  pre* 
scribed,  selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their 
absurdities :  some  the  nK)mentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  terrors  of  distress, 
and  some  the  gayeties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose  the  two 
modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and 
cymedyj  compositions  intended  to  promote  different  ends  by 
contrary  means^  and  considered  as  so  little  allied,  that  I  da 
not  recollect  among  the  Gredcs  or  Romans  a  sin^  writer 
who  attempted  both. 

Shal^peare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and 
sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition*  A.1- 
raost  all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous 
characters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design  ,^ 
sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes 
levity  and  laughter. 

Tnat  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticisn^ 
will  be  readily  allowed ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  oper^ 
from  criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ; 
t!ie  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing*  That  the 
mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  iflstruction  of  tragedy  or 
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-comedy  cannot  be  denied^  because  it  includes  both  in  its  al- 
ternations of  exhibition,  and  apint)aches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  Hfe,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one  anodier,  and 
the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by 
\inavoidabIe  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  passions 
are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the  principal 
event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory 
incidents,  wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  spe^ 
cious,  that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily 
experience  feel  it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicissitudes  of 
passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so  much,  but  that  the  atten- 
tion may  be  easily  transferred  5  and  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  pleasmg  melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted 
by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  likewise,  that 
melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of 
one  man  maybe  the  relief  of  another;  that  different  auditors 
have  different  habitudes;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all 
pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author's 
works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to 
have  distmguished  the  three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact  or 
definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  persons, 
however  serious  or  distressful  through  its  intermediate  in- 
cidents, in  their  opinion  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of 
a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and  plays  were  writ- 
ten, which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies  to- 
day, and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of  more  general 
dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy;  it  required  only  a  calami- 
tous coiK^lusion,  with  which  the  common  criticism  of  that 
age  was  satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chro- 
nological succession,  independent  on  each  other,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  introduce  and  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is 
not  always  very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy.  There  is 
not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the  tragedy 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ^  than  in  the  history  of  Bichard  the 
Second.  But  a  history  might  be  continued  through  many 
plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  oo  limits. 
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Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shakspeare'^ 
mode  of  composition  is  the  same ;  an  interchange  of  serious* 
ness  and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one 
time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pur- 
pose, whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story, 
witliout  vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and 
familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he 
commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 
expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away.  The  play  of 
Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  centinels; 
lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audi- 
ence would  not  easily  endure;  the  character  of  Polonius  is 
seasonable  and  useful ;  and  the  Gravediggers  tfiemselves  may 
be  heard  with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the  world 
open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet  known 
to  few;  the  publick  judgment  was  unformed;  he  had  no  ex-* 
ample  of  such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor 
criticks  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his  extravagance : 
he  therefore  indulged  his  natural  disposition,  aiKl  his  disposi- 
tion, as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  Irv 
tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and, 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ;  butinhis» 
comick  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce  without  labour,  what 
no  labour  can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
after  some  occasion  to  be  comick,  but  in  coinedy  he  seemss 
to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial 
to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  scenes  there  is  always  something 
wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or 
desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and 
y  action.  Bis  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be 
instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminu*- 
tion  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half, 
in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  princi 
pies  arising  from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by 
particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations- are  communi- 
cable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are  natural,  and 
therefore  durable;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal 
habits,  are  only  superficial  dies,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a, 
litde  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any  re-* 
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mains  of  former  lustre;  but  the  discrimination  of  true 
passion  are  the  colours  of  nature;  tliey  pervade  the  whole 
mass,  and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them. 
The  accidental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dis- 
solved by  the  chance  that  combined  them;  but  the  uniform 
simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor 
suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by 
another,  but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble 
fabricks  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant 
of  Shakspcare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a 
style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  laneuage,  as  to  remain  settled  and 
unaltered ;  this  style  is  probabTy  to  be  sought  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who  speak  only  to  be  under- 
stood, without  ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making 
better;  those  who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar, 
when  the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a  conversation  alxxve 
grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue. 
He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age 
than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other 
excellencies  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  tb^  original 
masters  of  our  language. 

These  observarions  are  to  be ,  considered  not  as  unex- 
"Ceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and  predo- 
mmant  truth.  Shakspeare's  familiar  dijuogue  is  affirmed  to 
he  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedness  or 
difficulty:  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it 
has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his  characters  are  praised  as 
natural,  though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole  is 
spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with  protuberances  and 
^javities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise  faults,  and 
faults  siilficient  to  obscure  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  ^ 
I  shall  show  them  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to 
me,  without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  veneration* 
No  question  can  be  more  innocendy  discussed  than  a  dead 

E>et'8  pretensipas  to  renown;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that 
ggtry  !^hicl;i.$e|s  candour  higher  than  truth. 
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His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed  most  of 
the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  conveni- 
ence^ and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct^ 
that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose.  From  hi« 
writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty  may  oe  selected,  for 
he  that  thinks  reasonably  must  think  mcnrally;  but  his  pre* 
cepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him;  he  makes  no  just 
distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in 
the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his 
persons  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of 
his  age  cannot  extenuate;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  oa 
time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very  slight 
consideratbn  may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly  pursued^ 
that  he  seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design. 
He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting,  which 
the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  forcfe  upon  him,  and  appa* 
xendy  rejects  those  exhibitions  which  would  be  more 
affecting,  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  latter 
part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  himself  near 
the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened 
the  labour  to  snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his 
cflforts  where  he  should  mo»t  vigorously  exert  them,  and  his 
catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  disftinction  of  time  or  place,  but 
gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs^ 
mstitutions,  smd  opmions  c^  another,  at  the  expehce  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope 
has  endeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer 
to  his  imagined  interpdators.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find 
Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  mythology  of 
fairies.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  vidatof  of 
chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who  wanted  not 
the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia,  confounded 
the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence, 
quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence,  and 
adventure. 

In  his  comick  scenes,  he  is  seldom  very  successful,  when 
he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and 
contests  of  sarcasm;  their  jests  arc  commonly  grossj  and 
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Aeir  pleasantry  licentious ;  neither  his  gentlcineti  nor  his  ^ 
ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
A^om  his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners. 
Whether  he  represented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is 
aot  easy  to  determine;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly 
^Jupposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  statelincss,  formality,  and 
feserve,  jret  perhaps  the  relaxations  of  thai  severity  were  not 
very  elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
«ome  njodes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a  writer 
ought  to  choose  the  best. 

Tn  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly  to  be  worse, 
as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efiusions  of  passion,  which 
exi^ce  forces  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking  and  ener- 
getick ;  but  whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  •^ 
t^diousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction, 
dnd  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  inci- 
dent imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  might  have  been 
more  plainly  oelivered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick 
poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  indctive, 
and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action  5  it  should  therefore 
always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interruption. 
Shakspeare  found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  lighten- ,  1/ 
ing  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity 
and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  coM  and 
weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  nature  5  when  he  en- 
deavoured, like  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  opportunitiet 
of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion 
demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge 
could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or  resent- 
ment of  his  reader. 

it  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled  with  an 
unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  express,  and  will 
not  rgect ;  he  struggles  with  it  a  while,  and  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who  have  more  lei- 
sure to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate,  the 
thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the  line  is 
bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected, 
and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  atten-  ^ 
tion,  to  which  they  are  rcconmiended  by  sonorous  epithets 
and  swelling  figures. 
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But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  i& 
complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  exceU 
lence^  and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejectionj 
and  mollify  them  witK  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  great- 
ness,   the  dancer  of  innocence,   or  the  crosses  of  lovcv 
y        What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.*     He  is  not  long 
^         soft  and  pathetick  without  some  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible 
equivocation.     He  no  sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  coun- 
teracts himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the 
mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 
^  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  vapours  are  to 

the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures;  it  is  sure  to 
lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire. 
It  has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascina- 
tions are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity 
of  his  disquisitions,  whether  he  be  enlargmg  knowledge,  or 
exalting  affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with 
incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished. 
A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble, 
poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was 
content  to  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety, 
and  truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the  defects 
of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the 
unities;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted and  esUblished  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of 
criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  resign 
him  to  critical  justice,  without  making  any  other  demand  m 
his  .favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  humaa 
excellence;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings:  but, 
from  the  censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him, 
I  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must 
/  oppose,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 
y     Hi^  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  are 

*  "  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never  less  reasoix 
to  indulge  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  lie  seems 
fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence^ 
or  the  crosses  of  love.    He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetick,  &c.l* 

Orig.  Edit/ 1765  • 
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tkoX.  subject  to  any  of  their  laws;  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of 
action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the  incidents 
be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent,  na- 
tural, and  distinct.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  there-  i^ 
fore  none  is  to  be  sought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity 
of  action.     He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per- 

Elexed  and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to 
ide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the  or- 
der of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet  of  nature : 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires,  a  begin-  ^ 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  one  event  is  concatenated  with 
another,  and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence. 
There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  in 
other  poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  titne  upon 
the  stage 5  but  the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances, 
and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard ; 
and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
stand  will  diminish  thpir  value,  and  vy^ithdraw  from  them 
the  veneration  which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they  have 
very  generally  received,  by  discovering  that  they  have  give|i 
more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama  cre- 
dible. The  criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action  of 
months  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three 
hours;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the 
Iheatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between  distant 
kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an. 
exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting 
his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  son.  The 
mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its 
force  when  it  departs  from  the  rtsemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily  arises  the 
contraction  of  place.  The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he 
saw  the  first  Act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees 
the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of 
Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  transported  him ;  he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed  his  place;  and 
he  knows  that  place  cannot  change  itselt;  that  what  was  a 
house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can 
never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a  critick 
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exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irrerukr  poet^  and  exults  com^ 
monly  without  resistance  or  r&^Ty.  It  is  time  therefore  tQ 
tell  him,  by  the  authoritjr  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes^ 
as  an  unquestionable  principle^  a  position,  which^  while  bis^ 
breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  understanding  pronounces 
to  be  false.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mistakeigi 
/  for  reality ;  that  aiqr  dramatick  fable  in  its  materiality  was 
ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment^  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passbg  the 
first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes^ 
that  when  the  plav  opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines 
himself  at  Alexan(u*ia,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voys^e  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the 
days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines 
this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one 
time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion,  if  delusion, 
be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limitation ;  if  the  spectator  caa 
be  once  persuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Caesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason/  or  of  truth,  and  from 
the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the  circum* 
Bcriptions  of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  ^ 
mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstasy  should  count  the  clock,  or 
why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the 
brains  that  can  make  the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their  senses^ 
and  know,  from  the  first  Act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  U 
only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  1  h^ 
come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some 
action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place;  but  the  dif* 
ferent  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be  in  places  very 
remote  from  each  other;  and  where  is  tne  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and  then  Sicily^ 
which  was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athi^ns^ 
but  a  modern  theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended; the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses  for  the  most 
part  between  the  acts;  for,  of  so  much  or  the  action  as  is 
represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  I^ 
in  the  first  Act,  preparations  for  war  against  Mithridates  are 
represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may^ 
without  absurdity,  be  represented^  in  the  catastrophe^  as 
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bapfenisg  ia  Pontus}  we  know  that  tbere  u  neitb^  war^ 
nor  preparatioQ  for  war;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in 
Rome  nor  Pontua;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  LaicuIIus  are 
before  us.  The  dranoa  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  sue* 
cessive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  re* 
present  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  first  |  if  it 
DC  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup* 
posed  to  intervene?  Time  is,  of  afl  modes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imagination;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as 
easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours,  in  contemplation 
we  easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  theiir 
imitaticMi. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  cft* 
dited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.  U 
is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real 
original;  as  representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him* 
felf  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  feigned  to 
be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that  strikes  th« 
heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that 
they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  players,  but 
that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for  a  moment ;  but  we  ra* 
ther  lament  the  possibility  than  suppose  the  presence  of 
misery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  baoe,  when  she  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
gedy proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction;  if  we 
thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would  please  no 
more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are 
mistaken  for  realities,  but  because  they  bring  realities  to 
mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted  land- 
scape, the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  tbQ  fountains  coolness;  but  we  consider,  how  we  should 
be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us,  and  such 
woods  waving  over  U9.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the 
history  of  Henr^  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for 
the  field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatiek  exhibition  is  a  book 
recited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish  its  effect. 
Familiar  comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than 
in  the  page;  imperial  tr^^edy  is  always  leas.  The  humour 
of  Petruchio  may  be  hei^tened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice 
or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soli- 
loquy of  Cato? 
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A  play  ifead,  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is 
therefore  evident^  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real ; 
and  it  follows,  that  between  the  Acts  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  may  be  allowed  to  pass^  and  that  no  more  account  of 
space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pass  ia 
an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them 
by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is, 
I  think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he 
did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and 
criticks,  and  that  he  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a  practice, 
which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  es- 
sential to  the  fable,  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions, 
and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  "the  drama,  lessen  its 
variety,  I  cannot  thinK  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such  an- 
other poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach 
him,  that  his  first  Act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in 
Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive,  become 
the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures 
are  suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire: 

'^  Non  usque  adeo  pertniscuit  imis 
'*  Longus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
"  Serveutur  leges,  malint  a  Caesare  toUi." 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I  can- 
not but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  pro- 
duced against  me;  before  such  authorities  1  am  afraid  to 
stand,  not  that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is 
to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily- 
received,  but  for  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
find.  The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  lu- 
dicrous \p  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama,  that  though  they 
J  may  sometimes  conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction  ; 
and  that  a  play,  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be  conteinplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  th^ 
product  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is 
shown,  rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is  necessary* 
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He  that^  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence^ 
abail  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  ^serves  the  like  ap- 
plause with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of 
architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength;  but  ibe  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude 
the  enemy;  and  the  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy 
nature^  and  instruct  lite* 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  delibe-^ 
rately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a 
new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  teme- 
rity^ and  when  I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of 
those  thaft  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink 
down  in  reverential  silence;  as  JEvitaA  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy,  when  lie  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  will, 
and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  juc^ment  of  Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if 
they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make  some  allowance 
for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estimated,  must 
be  con^pared  to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  v^ 
with  bii$  own  particukr  opportunities;  and  though  to  a  reader 
a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances  6f  the 
author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of  human 
works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man 
may  extend  his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native 
force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  shall 
place  any  piarticuiar  performance,  curiosity  is  always  budy  to 
discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workman- 
ship, to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original 
powers*  ami  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help. 
The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  in- 
conmnodious  hsabitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  £u- 
fope^i  monarchs;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  vkw  them  with 
astonishment,  who  remembered  Uiat  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  ? 

The  lasglish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  yet 
stfu^ling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  luly 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
E^hth ;  aiid  the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke* 
and  Gardiner;  at^  afterwards  by  Smith,  Cl^^^.  H addon, 
and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  prin« 
cipal  schools;  and  those  who  united  elegance  with  learning, 
read,  with  great  dilig^ce^  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets* 

VOL.  I.  B 
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But  literature  was  vet  confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  to 
hicn  and  women  or  high  rank.  The  publick  was  gross  and 
dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish* 
ment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  inftncy.  A  people 
newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainited 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of 
that  which  is  proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  tc- 
mote  from  common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vul- 

far,  as  to  childish  credulity;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened 
y  learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  rf 
those  who  then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon 
adventures>  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death 
of  Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders 
of  fiction,  has  np  taste  of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  fJay, 
which  imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  world, 
would,  upon  the  admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  War^ 
wickf  have  made  little  impression;  he  that  wrote  for  such  an 
audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round  for  strange 
events  and  fabulous  transactions,  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the  chief  recom* 
mendation  of  writings,  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most  po^ 
pular,  such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by  more ; 
for  bis  audience  could  not  .have  followed  him  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the 
story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors^ 
were  in  his^  time  accessible  and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As 
you  like  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's 
Gctmelynyvras  a  little  paniphlet  of  those  times;  and  old 
Mr.  Gibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English 
prose^  which  the  criticks  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Gram^ 
jnaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chronicles  and 
English  ballads;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known 
to  his  countrymen  1t>y  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects;  he  dilated  sortie  of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays^ 
when  they  had  been  translated  hy  North. 

His  plpts,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are  ahrayg 
crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  ia  rode 
people  was  more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or  skgut^ 
mentation ;  9nd  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvelk)iis»  .even 
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cyver  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  nian  finds  his  miiKi 
more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  than  of 
any  other  writer  5  others  please  us  by  particular  speeches, 
but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  events  and  has  per- 
haps excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  purpose  of  a 
writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity,  and« 
compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound  have 
the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes 
from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  dechnes,  from  the 
ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were 
exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions  than  in 
poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  some  visible  and  dis- 
criminated events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew 
how  he  should  most  please;  and  whether  nis  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  pre- 
judiced the  nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stage  something 
must  be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is 
very  coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  our  author's  extrava-*  y 
gancies  are  eridured  by  a  nation,  which  has  se«i  the  tragedy  ^ 
of  Caio.  Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the 
language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare,  of  men.  We  find  in 
Cato  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author, 
but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  ^ 
or  human  actions;  we-  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the 
noblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;  but  Othelh  is  the  vigorpus  and  vivacious  off- 
spring of  observation  impregnated  oy  genius.  Cato  affords 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  elevated, 
and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  \  o- 
vibration  to  the  heart;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the 
writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato^  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden  ac- 
curately formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades^ 
and  scented  with  flowers :  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is 
a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend,  their  bran;ches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to 
roses;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  th^ 
mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabmets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape^ 
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aicid^  poUshed  mtd  brig^tmsd.  Sbakspeare  opcm  a  mioe* 
which  oocitama  eold  and  diamonds  in  unexbaustible  pleotyr 
tboudi  cfeuded  b^  incrustBtions,  debased  by  iropuritiesi  and^ 
mingled'  with  x  mast  of  meaner  minerals. 

it  has  been  mnoh  disputed^  whether  Sfaakspeare  owed  his 
cdctellei^e  to^  his  own  native  fWcej  or  whemer  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  schobistick  education,  the  precepts  of  cri« 
tic^  seience,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tractition^  that  Shakspeare 
wanted  leannng,  that  be  had  no  regular  education^  nor  much» 
ik\\\  in  the  dead  langijages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,. 
tteit  he  hod  smdl  Latm^  and  les$  Gredt;*  who,  besides  that 
he  had  no  innagiuable  temptataon  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a 
time  when  the  cnaracter  ana' acquisitions  of  Shalcspeare  were 
knowu  to  mdtitudiss.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  de* 
eide  the  contro'versy,  tmless  some  testimony  o(  equal  forca 
eould  beopposstd;* 

'  Stkht  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep 
Itelimti^  in  mafi^  imitatsoosof  old  writopsf  but  the  exam^ 
pies  which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn  from  books 
ti^Biar^itted  hi  his  time'^  or  were  such  easy  coincidenctes  of 
tbocigh^;  as  wiH  hap^n  to  sdl  who- consider  the  s^ne  sub«* 
J^dtsj  or  such  rettiatKS'on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float 
in  co^^sation,  and  are  transmitted  through  the  worU  in 
prdfv^rbiid  sentcnuoes;  r 

^  I  havte  found  it  remarked^  ibat^  m  this  imporUiat  sen-» 
tence,  0&  before j  I'll  fottom  V^  ^cad  a  trandalion  of,  / 
priS^ysequ^.  I  have  been  told)  that  when  Caliban^  after  a 
pleasing  dream^  says>  I  cried  to  shep  again,  the  author  imi«» 
fates  Aiiacreo»,  who  had,  like  every  other  maa,  the  same 
wish  on  the  saiue  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  ^ass  for  imiUttions^ 
but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  Confirms  the  rule;  he 
battled  them  liroBl  accidental  qn<n^ti(msy  or  by  oral  com^ 

*  "and  «o  Gie^."  Orig.  Edit.  1765.  Dr.  Farmer  b  hj|- 
"  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shak^feafe,"  has  the  Mowing  note, 
alluding  to  this  dltisr^tion.  "  This  p^ge  of  Ben  Jonson^  86 
often  quot^d^  h  given  us  in  the  admiral]^^  prefilce  to  die  late 
edition,  with  a  various^  reading,  ''  snel^  LiCin  and  mo  Gree^/* 
tehich  hath  been  held  iq>  to  the  pubUdc  ftnr  a  modem  sopfabtica* 
tioi^:  yet  wh^ti^aikeffror  or  not^  it  WW  adopted  above  a  century 
ago  bf  W.  Towen^  m  a  panegyrick  on  Cartwright  His  eulpgy^ 
viridi  mors  than  £^  oth^s,  on  this  new  forgotten  poet^  was  pie* 
fi&edtotheedk.  mV* 
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^mumatioOf  and  at  he  ufed  whai  he  had,  movii  bare  uied 
jnoDe  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedu  (^  Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from  the  Me^^ 
fUBchmiof  Pkadus;  ftom  the  only  fky  of  Plautus  which 
was  then  in  En^iah.    What  oan  oe  move  probable,  than 
that  he  who  copied  tbat^  would  have  copied  niope;  but  that        » 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inacoesaible  ? 

Whether  be  knew  the  modem  lai^^ges  is  uncertain. 
That  his  ]^ays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but  little;  he 
might  easily  procure  tliem  to  be  written^  and  probably,  even 
though  he  nad  known  the  language  in  the  common  degree, 
be  could  not  have  written  it  without  asaistan^.  In  the 
story  of  Someo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  follow^ 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviate  firom  the  Italian  i 
but  this  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing  against  his  know». 
ledge  of  the  origmal.  He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew 
himself,  but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  sufficiendy  to 
.make  him  acquainted  with  construction,  but  that  he  never 
advimced  to  an  easy  perusal  oi  the  Roman  authors.    Con- 
cerning his  skill  in  modem  languages^  I  can  find  no  suffix 
cioit  ground  of  determination ;    but  as  no  imitations  of 
Fr«ich  or  Italian  authors  have  been  discovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  in  high  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  bc-r 
lieve,  that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose  fiir      ^ 
im  fjibles  only  sueh  tales  as  he  found  translated. 
.    That  much  knowledge  is  scattemd  over  his  works  is  very 
iustly  observed  by  Pope,  but  it  is  often  such  knowledge  as 
books  didnot  mf^*    He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare^  ^ 
must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in  the  eloaet,  be  nmst  look 
for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the*  UKms  of  the  field, 
and  sometimes  among  the  manufaotuses  ot  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  be  was  a  very  dili..    y 

fent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  tbenao  faKli^nt  of  bpoks^ 
ut  that  he  might  very  liheraily  mdulee  bis  cunosity  without 
excursion  into  foreign  literature,  JVunv  of  the  Ronian  au+ 
ibors  were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek ;  the  Reforma- 
tion had  filled  the  kingdom  with  tbeolodcal  learning;  most 
of  the  topicks  of  human  disquisiticm  nad  fouiul  English 
.writeris;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili«- 
gence,  but  success.  This  wajj  a  stock  of  knowledge  suf^ 
Hcient  for  a  mind  so  capable  of  apprc^riating  and  improving 
it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  product  of 
Jms  own  genius,    tje  found  the  English  stage  in  a^tate  c^ 
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the  utmost  nukness)  no  Assays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy 
had  appeared,  from  which  it  couki  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 
Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood*  Shak- 
speare  may  be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them  both 
amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  car- 
ried them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is  not 
easily  known  5  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  un- 
settled. Howe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look 
for  his  leginnivgy  like  those  of  other  tvriterSy  in  his  least 
perfect  works;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a  share 
in  what  he  did,  that  for  avght  I  know^  says  he,  the  per-- 
fomumces  of  his  youths  as  they  were  the  most  vigorovs^  were 
the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of 
using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials  which  diligence 

Erocures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  Nature  gives  no  maa 
nowledge,  and  when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying  them. 
Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only 
what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he  must  encrease  his  ideas^  like 
other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he  knew 
it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself 
more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
tinction which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ;  irom  this 
almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shak* 
Bpeare  must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  characters  from  preceding  writers,  2xA  diversify 
them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present  manners  ; 
the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  had  both  matter  and  form  to  provide;  for,  except  the 
characters  of  Chanter,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  in- 
debted, there  were  no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modern  languages,  wliich  showed  life  in  '\\b 
native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  nialignity  of 
man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  therr 
sources,  to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action. 
All  those  enquines,  which  from  that  time  that  human  nature 
l>ecame  the  fashionable  study,  have  been  made  sometimes 
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ilirith  nice  discermnent^  but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were 

!ret  rniattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of 
earning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  superficial  appear- 
ances of  action,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes, 
and  were  ferm^  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than 
in  tnitb«  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet ; 
be  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under  the  necessity  of 

f  leaning  his  own  remarks,  byimnglingas  fae  could  in  its 
usiness  and  amusements. 

Boyle. congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  because 
it  favouared  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access.  Shak- 
speape  had  no  such  advanta^ ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy 
adventurer^  and  lived  for  a  tihie  hy  very  mean  employments. 
Many  works  of  genius  and  learnmg  have  been  performed  in 
states' of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thojiight  or 
to  enquiry;  so  many,  that  he  who  co^iders  them,  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  sees  enterprizeand  perseverance  pre- 
<}ominatinig  over  all  external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and 
hindrance  vanish*  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shaskspeare 
was  not  to  be  depressed  hy  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited 
by  theinarrow  conv«;r&ation  to  whidi  men  in  want  are;  inevi- 
tably condemned;  the  inAU0^rance$  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  liis  n^nd,  as  d4w  drops. from  a  lions  num^. 

Though  he  had  so  many  4iiH^uUies  ta  encounter,  and  so 
iittle  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  bas:  been  able  to, ob- 
tain an  exact  knowledge  of  many-ingdes  of  life,  and  many 
casts  of  native  ilispositions;  to  yary  them  with,  great;  multi- 
plicity; to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions;  and  to  show 
them  io  full  view  by  proper  combin^tipns.  In  this  part  of 
bis  perfiarmanqes  he  had  none  to  imitate^  but  has  hi^nself 
been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more  maxims  of 
theoretical  knowledge, .  or  more  rules  of  practical  prudence, 
can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men;  he 
was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world;  his  descrip^ 
tbns  have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contem- 
plating things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many,  nations  preserve  their,  reputation, 
and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a  short  cele- 
brity, sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just,  their  descrip- 
tions are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  sentiments  acknowr 
Ifidged  by  every  breast.    Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to 
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the  same  studies,  copy  pardy  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gam  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating 
a  little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare^ 
whether  life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly,  that  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the  image  which  he 
receives,  not  weakened  or  distorted  by  the  intervention  of 

\/  any  other  mind ;  the  ignorant  fed  his  representations  to  be 
just,  and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  except 
Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as  Shakspeare,  who  so  much 
advanced  the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much 
novelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  character, 
the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English  drama  are  his. 
He  seemSy  says  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  war 
English  tragical  harmony ,  that  is^  the  harmony  of  blank 
versey  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  trissyUahle  termi^ 
nations.  For  the  diversity  distinguishes  it  fr&m  heroick  har^ 
monyy  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more 
proper  to  gain  attentioriy  and  mare  fit  fofr  action  and  dialogue. 
Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose  \  we  make 
such  verse  in  common  conversation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously  just.  The 
dissyllable  termination,  which  the  critick  rightly  appropriates 
to  tne  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I  thmk,  not  ill  Gof- 
loducj  which  is  confessedly  before  our  author  j  yet  in  Hiero^ 
nymoy  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  at  least  as  old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  first  who  tau^t  either 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece 
of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  except 
tp  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  be- 
cause they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser  may 
divide  it  with  him,  of  having  first  discovered  to  how  mucn 

J  smoothness  and  harmony  the  English  language  Could  be 
softened.  He  has  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes^ 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours  indeed  commonly  to  strike  by  the  force  and 
vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose 
better,  than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we  owe  every 
tiling  to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ;  that,  if  much  of 
his  praise  is  paid  by  perception  andjudgment^  much  is  like-^ 
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wise  given  by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upoa 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  eudure 
in  him  what  we  should  in  another  loath  or  despise.  Jf  we 
endured  without  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama 
might  excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  mo^ 
dem  critick,  a  collection  of  anomalies,  which  show  that  he 
has  corrupted  language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of 
honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence, 
but  peiiiaps  not  one  play,  which^  if  it  were  now  exhibited 
as  the  woric  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  beard  to  the 
conclusion.  I  am  indeed  far  firom  thinking  that  his  works 
were  vmrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection;  when  tbey 
were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  audience,  they  satisfied  the 
writer.  It  is  seldom  that  authors,  though  more  studious  of 
fame  than  Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of  their 
own  age;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient for  present  praise,  and  those  who  find  themselves 
exalted  into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts^  and 
to  spare  the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Sh^speare  thought  his  works  ^ 
worthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  ' 
future  times,  or  had  any  further  prospect,  than  of  present 
popularity  and  present  profit.  When  his  plays  had  been 
acted,  his  hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  scruple  to 
repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialoffucs,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perj^exity,  which  may  be  at 
least  forgiven  him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Congreve's 
four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mask^ 
by  a  deception,  which  perhaps  never  happened,  and  which, 
whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  ereat  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though 
lie  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet  Wtd^  declined 
into  the  vale  of  years,  before  he  could  be  disgusted  with 
&tigue,  or  disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor,  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had  been  alr^y 
published  from  the  depravations  that  obscured  them,  or  se- 
cure to  the  rest  a  better  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world 
in  their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till  about 
seven  years  after  his  death,  and  the  few  which  appeared  in 
his  life  are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
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care   of  the  author^  and  therefore    probably  without  bis 
knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed,  the  n^i-- 
gende  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late  revisers  been  suffici-' 
ently  shown.  The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numerous  and 
gross,  and  have  not  only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps 
beyond  recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion^ 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseology,  or  by  the 
writer's  unskilfulness  and  affectation.  To  alter  is  more  easy 
than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  tt^m 
diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  conjec- 
ture to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  uttU 
iiirther.  Had  the  author  published  his  own  works,  we. 
should  have  sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies^ 
and  clear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot 
loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to  udderstand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened  without  the 
concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  style  of  Shakspeare  was 
in  itself  ungrammaucal,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works. 
were  transcribed  for  the  players  by  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  seldom  understood  them ;  they  were  trans- 
mitted  by  copiers  equally  unskilful,  who  still  multiplkd 
errors ;  they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the  actors^ 
for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches  3  and  were  at  last 
printed  without  correction  of  the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton  sup- 
poses, because  they  were  unregarded,  but  because  the 
editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages,  and 
our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  so  much  negligencje  of 
English  printers,  that  they  cquld  very  patiently  endure  it. 
At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ;  not  because  a 
poet  was  to  be  published  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have 
thought  very  little  on  correction  or  explanation,  but  that 
our  author's  works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fraternity, 
with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory  preface. 
Rowe  has  been  clamorously  blamed  for  not  performing  what 
he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be  done  him, 
bv  confessing,  that  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought 
of  corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  maqe  before,  which 
his  successors  have  received  without  acknowledgment,  and 
which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have  tilled  pages 
and  pages  with  censures  of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults 
were  committed,  with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involved,    with   ostentatious  expositions  of  the  new 
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kading,  and  sdf-oongratulations  on  the  bappinrss  of  dis* 
covering  it. 

As  oi  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces,  I 
have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Howe,*  though 
not  written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  how- 
ever, what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to 
pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  bad  been  for  many  years  cohtent  enough  with 
Mr.  Howe's  performance,  when  Mr,  Pope  made  them  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  true  state  of  Shakspeare's  text,  showed 
TOat  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  co- 
pies, which  none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and  re- 
stored many  Knes  to  their  mtegrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compen* 
dious  criticism^  he  rejected  whatever  nc  disliked^  and 
thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburton  for 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  plays.  In 
this  choice  he.  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own;  tne  plays 
which  he  received,  were  gi  en  by  Hcmings  and  Cdhdd,  tne 
first  editors;  and  those  which  he  rejected,  though,  according 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  those  times,  they  were 
printed  during  Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  btca 
omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his  works 
before  the  edition  of  1664^  from  which  they  were  copied  by 
the  latter  printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  im- 
worthy  of  his  abilities,  bein§r  not  able  to  suppress  his  con- 
tempt of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor.  He  understood  but  half 
his  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet, 
like  other  tedious  tasks  is  very  necessary ;  but  an  emendatory 
critick  would  ill  discharge  his  duty,  without  qualities  very 
different  from  dulncss.  in  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he 
must  have  before  him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his  comprehension 
of  thought,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  language.  Out  of 
many  readings  possible,  he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which 
best  suits  with  tlie  state,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language 
prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  particular  cast 
of  thought,  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  de- 
mands more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 

♦  ''  Of  Rowe,  as  of  all  the  editors,  1  have  preserved  the  preface, 
and  have  likewise  retained  the  author's  life."    Orig.  Edit  1765,    : 
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it  with  most  praise,  his  very  frequent  need  of  indid^ence. 
Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  succqbs.  They 
Nvhose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  beoi  loudly  cdebrateil^ 
are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers  are  univeivaL 
Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended^  when  he  was  found  to  have  left  any  tfaii^ 
lor  others  to  do^  that  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  veroal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so  great 
z  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  pre&ce,  valuable  alike  for  elegance 
x>f  composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and  contaimng  a 
general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be 
added,  and  so  exacts  that  little  can  be  disputed,  every  editor 
lias  an  interest  to  suppress^  but  that  every  reader  would 
demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theduld,  a  man  of  narrow  com- 
prehension, and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and 
mtrinsick  splendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light 
of  leami\ig,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negli- 
gent in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous 
might  have  b^  expected  to  do  mcMre^  but  what  litde  ne  did 
was  commonly  right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  indi^finitely  of 
copies,  when  he  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  edi- 
tions, he  mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  hi^  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
first  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  rest  cmly  deviate 
from  it  by  the  printer's  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of 
the  fi^lios  has  all,  exceptbg  mose  diversities  which  mem 
reiteration  of  editions  will  produce.  X  collated  them  all  at 
the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used  only  the  first. 

Of  nis  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those  which  he 
retained  himself  in  his  second  edition,  except  when  they 
were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too  minute 
to  merit  preservation.  I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  resto- 
ration of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyrick  in 
which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achievement.  The  ex- 
uberant excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have  often  lopped,  his 
triumphant  exultations  over  Pope  and  Rowc  I  have  some- 
times  suppressed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I  have 
frequently  poncealed;  but  I  have  in  some  places  shown  bim, 
as  be  would  have  shown  himself^  for  the  reader'^  diYmi<H)» 
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that  the  inflated  emptiness  of  some  notes  Biay  justify  or  ex- 
cuse the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Theobald^  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faith- 
less>  thu$  petulant  and  ostentatious^  by  the  good  luck  of 
having  Pope  for  his  enemy>  has  escaped;^  and  escaped  alone^ 
with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does 
the  world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  a^nst  those 
who  command  reverence  3  and  so  easily  is  he  praised,  whom 
no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  eminently 

Sualified  by  nature  for  such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the 
rst  reauisite  to  emendatory  criticbm,  that  intuition  by 
which  tne  poet's  intention  is  immediately  discovered,  and 
that  dexterity  of  intellect  which  despatches  its  work  by  the 
easiest  means.  He  had  undoubtedly  read  much;  his  ac- 
quaintance with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditicms,,  seems 
to  have  been  large;  and  he  is  often  learned  without  show. 
He  sddom  passes  what  he  does  not  understand,  without  aa 
attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes 
hastily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would  have  found* 
He  is  solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar,  what  he  could  not  be 
9ure  that  his  author  intenckd  to  be  grammatical.  Shaku 
speare  regarded  more  the  series  of  ideas,  than  of  words ; 
md  his  language,  not  being  desired  for  the  reader's  desk, 
was  all  that  he  desired  it  U>  be,  it  it  conveyed  his  meaning 
to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  cen- 
sured. He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many  passives, 
by  the  silent  labours  of  scmie  editors,  with  the  silent  ac- 
quiescence of  the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to 
extend  a  little  fiirther  the  licence,  which  had  already  been 
carried  so  &r  without  reprehension;  and  of  his  corrections 
in  general,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  often  just» 
and  made  commonly  with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether  invented  or 
borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  notice  of  varying 
copies,  he  has  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  made  his  own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidencTy 
indeed,  both  in  himsdf  and  others,  was  too  great;  he  4up«> 
poses  all  to-  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald  $ 
iie  seems  not  to  suspect  a  critick  or  fallibility,  and  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  oe  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally 
granted. 
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As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and  diligent 
consideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe  that 
every  reader  will  wish  for  more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Respect  is 
due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and  vene- 
ration to  genius  and  learning;  but  he  cannot  be  justly 
offended  at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  fre- 
quently given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  is 
thought  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  considered 
as  part  of  his  serious  employments,  and  which,  I  suppose, 
since  the  ardour  of  composition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer 
numbers  among  his  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  commentary, 
is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts;  that  precipitation 
which  is  produced  by  consciousness  of  quick  discernment; 
and  that  confidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  the 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the 
bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes  perverse  interpre- 
tations, and  sometimes  improbable  conjectures ;  he  at  one 
time  gives  the  author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the 
sentence  admits,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdities,  where 
the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  hisenlenda^ 
t'lons  are  likewise  often  happy  and  just;  and  bis  interpretation 
of  obscure  passages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those,  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaim^,  or 
which  their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and 
which,  I  suppose  the  author  himself  would  desire  to-be 
forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest 
approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text ; 
part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful, 
though  specious ;  and  part  I  have  censured  without  reserve^ 
but  i  am  sure  without  bitterness  of  malice,'  and,  I  hope, 
without  wantonness  of  insult. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes,  to 
observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Who- 
ever considers  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various 
questions  of  greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and 
reason  have  exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  unsuc-<- 
cessfulness  of  enquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of  truth, 
when  he  reflects,  that  great  part  df  the  labour  of  every 
writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that  went  before  him. 
The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system  is  to  demolish 
the  fabricks  which  arc  standing.  The  chief  desire  of  him 
that  comments  an  author,  is  to  showi]iow  much  other  com- 
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mentatora  have  corrupted  and  obscured  him.  The  opinioni 
prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy, are  confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again 
to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept 
in  motion  without  progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth  and 
error,  and  sometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's 

1)lace,  by  reciprocal  invasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know-» 
edge  which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  retires  and  leaves 
another  naked  and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intelli« 
gence,  which  for  a  while  appear  to  shoot  their  beams  into 
the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre^ 
and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  theif  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the  con- 
tradictions to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  must  for 
ever  be  exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the  higliest 
and   brightest  of. mankind,    may  surely   be  endured  with 

Eatience  by  criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  themselves 
ut  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How  canst  thou  beg 
for  life,  says  Homer's  hero*  to  his  captive,  when  thou 
knowest  that  thou  art  now  to  suffer  only  what  must  another 
day  be  suflered  by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity 
on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists,  and 
his  notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  His 
chief  assailants  are  the  authors  of  The  Canons  of  Criticism, 
and  of  The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's  Text;  of  whom  one  ri- 
dicules his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  suitable  enough  to 
the  levity  of  the  controversy;  the  other  attacks  them  with 
gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were  drawing  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a  fly,  sucks  a 
little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  returns  for  more ;  the 
other  bit^s  like  a  viper,  and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflam^ 
mations  and  gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one^ 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Coriolanus, 
who  was  afraid  that  gkls  with  spitSy  and  boys  unth  stones^ 
ihould  slay  him  in  puny  battle;  when  the  other  crosses  my 
imagination,  I  remembler  th^  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

'^  A  falcon  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place, 

'^  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kiU'd." 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a  wit,  and  one 
a  scholar.  They  have  both  shown  acuteness  sufiicient  in  the 
discovery  of  faults,  and  have  both  advanced  some  probable 

•''Achilles."    Grig. Edit.  1765. . 
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interpretations  of  obscure  passages  ^  but  when  tbey  aspire  te 
conjecture  and  emendation^  it  appears  bow  falsely  we  all 
estimate  our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  ^hich  tbey  have 
been  able  to  perform  might  have  taught  them  more  candour 
to  the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition^  Critical  Observaikms  on 
SJiakspeare  had  been  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Upton^  a  man  ^killed 
in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books^  but  who  deems  to 
have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  taste. 
Man^  of  his  explanations  are  curious  and  usefuly  but  he 
likewise,  though  he  professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confi* 
dence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to 
restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his  ardour  is  ill 
'  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart 
is  expanded  by  a  successful  experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist, 
and  the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment  ftolicks 
in  conjecture. 

Critical f  historical^  and  eocplanatory  Notes  ImYthetn  like- 
wise  published  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent 
perusal  of  the  old  English  writers  has  enam^  him  to  make 
some  useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he  has  well 
enou^  performed,  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor 
emendatory  criticism,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than 
hid  sagacity.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
txf  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  surpass 
bis  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  predecessors,  what 
I  hope  will  hereafter  be  saia  of  me,  that  not  one  has  left 
Shakspeare  without  improvement,  nor  is  there  one  to  whom 
I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  Iny  intention  to 
refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  certain^  that  what  I  have 
not  given  to.  another,  I  bdieved  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my 
own.  In  some  perhaps.  I  have  been  atnticipated ;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  com- 
mentator, I  am  willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less^ 
should  be  transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and 
his  alone,  stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself  always  distin- 
guish invention,  with  sufficient  certainty,  fronfi  recotlection. 

They  have  all  beeh  treated  by  me  with  candour,  which 
they  have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to  one  another.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  aerim<^y  of  a 
scholiast  can  naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  iin|)Ortattce;  they  intoive  nei&er 
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K»pertjr  nor  liberty;  nor  favour  the  interest  of  sect  or  party, 
e  various  readings  of  copies^  and  different  interpretations 
of  a  passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exercise  the 
wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But  whether  it  be^ 
that  small  things  mike  mean  men  proud,  and  vanity  catches 
small  occasions;  or  that  al)  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in 
those  that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ; 
there  is  often  found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous  strain  of  / 
invective  and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than  is 
,  vented  by  the  most  funous  controvertist  in  politicks  against 
those  whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when  the  truth  to  be  investigated 
is  so  near  to  inexi^tence,  as  to  escape  attention,  its  bmk  is 
to  be  enlarged  by  ra^  and  exclamation  :  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifferent  m  its  original  state,  may  attract  notice 
when  the  &te  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator 
has  indeed  ereat  temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what 
he  wants  of  dignijty,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  spacious 
surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can 
exalt  to  lipirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either  il- 
lustrative, by  which  difficulties  are  explained;  or  judicial^ 
by  which  faults  and  beauties  are  remariced ;  or  emendatory, 
by  which  depravations  are  corrected. 
.  The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not  sub- 
join any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  commonly  to  be 
right,  at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I 
have  nothing  better  to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many  passa^ 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the  greater  number 
of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
some,  and  too  much  for  otners.  He  can  only  judge  what  is 
necessary  by  his  own  experience;^  and  how  long  soever  he 
may  deliberate,  will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which  the 
learned  will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  many 
for  which  the  imorant  will  want  his  help.  These  are  cen- 
sures merely  relative,  and  must  be  quieUy  endured.  I  have 
oideavoured  to  be  neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scru- 
pulously reserved,  and  hope  that  I  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  piany,  who  before  were  frighted  from 
perusing  him,  and  contributed  something  to  the  publick^  by 
diffusing  iimocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systematick 
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and  consequential,  but  desultory  and  vagrant^  abcondif^  in 
caaual  allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  mHH 
any  single  scholiast.  All  personal  reflections^  wbenname» 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  oblite* 
rated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  attract  the  ncAice  of  law, 
such  as  modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of 
visits,  disposition  of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremotiy^ 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue,  are  so  fugi- 
tive and  unsuostantial,  that  they  are  not  easily  retained  of 
recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be  collected  by  chance, 
from  the  recesses  of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  knowledge  every 
man  has  some,  and  none  has  much ;  but  when  an  author  ha9 
en^ajged  the  publick  attention,  those  who  can  add  Bxiy  thing 
to  nis  illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and  time 
produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resifii  man^  passages, 
which,  though  I  did  not  understand  tnem,  will  pei4iap9 
hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some, 
whioh  others  have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by 
short  remarks,  or  marginal  directions,  such  as  every  editop 
has  added  at  his  wiU,  and  often  by  comments  more  laborious 
than  the  npatter  will  seem  to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most 
difficult  is  not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  obscured. 

The  poeticJal  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very  dili- 
gent to  observe.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  some  fewer 
judicial  observations,  not  m  prc^ortion  to  their  difference  of 
merit,  but  because  I  give  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice*  The  reader,  I  believe,  is  seldom  pleased  ta 
find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  inr 
what  we  nnd  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  JtKkmenty 
like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its  advance^ 
ment  is  hindered  by  submission  to  dictatorial  decisions,  ^ 
the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table-book.- 
$ome  initiation  is  however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  in- 
fused by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit)  I  have 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of 
criticism  to  discover  the  rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  {>]ays  I  have  added  short  strictures^ 
eontaining  a  ^neral  censure  of  faults,  or  praise  of  excels 
lence;  in  which  I  know  not  how  much  I  have  concurred 
with  the  current  opinion;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  affectation 
of  singularity,  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and 
partkmarly  examined,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed^ 
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tiiat  in  the  pUys  which  are  condemned  there  if  much  to  be 
praffied)  and  in  theae  which  are  praised  much  to  be  con* 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  succession  of 
editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence,  which  has- 
occasioned  the  most  arrogant  oateotation,  and  excited  the 
keenest  acrimony,  is  the  emendatioa  of  corrupted  passages^ 
to  which  the  puUick  attentioii  having  been  nrst  drawn  bv 
the  violence  or  the  contention  between  Pope  and  Tlieobalay 
has  been  continued  by  the  persecution,  which,  with  a  kind 
of  coQspkacy,  hasbeoi  since  raised  against  all  the  publishers 
of  Shakspeaie. 

That  many  pasta^  have  paned  in  a  state  of  depravatioii 
through  all  the  editions  is  inaubitably  certain;  of  tnese,  tha 
restoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,,  or 
sagacity  of  conjecture.  The  cdlator*s  province  is  safe  ami 
easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult.  .  Yet  as  tha 
greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy^  tho 
peril  must  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readinei  vrhich  this  emulation  or  amendment  has 
hitherto  product,  some  from  the  labours  of  every  publishes 
I  have  advanced  into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  as 
in  my  qpinitm  sufficiently  supported ;  some  I  have  rejected 
without  menticyi,  as  evioently  erroneous ;  some  I  have  left 
in  the  notes  without  censure  or  improbaticm,  as  resting  in 
equipoise  betvreen  objection  and  defence;  and  some,  which 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted  with  a  subse-* 
cjfteai  ammadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at  last  to. 
try  what  T  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and  how  I 
could  supply  their  omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I 
could  procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the 
collectors  of  these  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the 
editions  which  chance  or  kin^ess  put  into  my  hands  I  have 
^iven  an  enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglect- 
ing what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found  that  the  later 
pubnshers,  witn  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  suffered  many 
passages  to  stand  unauthorized,  and  contented  themselves 
with  Rowe's  r^ulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew 
it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consideration  nugnt  have 
foimd  it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  these  alterations  are  only 
the  ejection  of  a  word  for  one  that  ajppeared  to  him  more 
degant  or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have  often 
silently  rectified;  for  the  history  of  our  language,  and  tbf 
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true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be  preserved,  by  keejptag 
the  text  of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  ana 
those  very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence^ ,  or  r^ulated  the 
measure;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  rigour;  if 
only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or  omitted^ 
I  have  sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand;  for  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have  not  suffered  to 
proceed  far,  having  restored  the  primitive  diction  v^herever  it 
could  for  any  reason  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies  supplied, 
I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes,  where  the  improve- 
ment was  slight,  without  notice,  and  sometimes  vnth  an 
account  of  the  reasons  of  the  chan^. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I  have 
not  wantonly  nor  licentiously  indulged.  It  has  been  my 
settled  principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is 
probably  true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the 
sake  of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the 
sense.  For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity^ 
nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first  publishers,  yet  they 
who  haid  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read 
it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
.evident  that  they  ha.ve  often  made  strange  mistakes  by  igiK>- 
ranee  or  negligence,  and  that  therefore  something  may  he 
properly  attempted  by  criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way 
between  presumption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise,  and  where 
any  passage  appeared  inextriouiily  perplexed,  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  how  it  may  oe  recalled  to  sense,  with 
least  violence.  But  my  first  Labour  is,  always  to  turn  the 
old  text  on  ev<ery  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius 
himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing  the  trouble  of  research, 
for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  thb  modest  industry,  I 
have  not  been  unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines 
from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many  scenes 
from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have  adopted  the  Roman 
sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than 
to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have^been  more  careful  to  protect  than 
lo  attack.  , 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays  into 
acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays  void  of 
authority.  Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in  the  later 
editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  foiio^  and  some  that  are 
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dtvided  in  the  fdio  have  no  dtvision  in  the  preceding  copies. 
The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre  requires  four  intervals  in  the 
play,  but  few,  if  arty,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be 
property  distributed  m  that  manner.  An  act  is  so  much  of 
the  drama  as  passes  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change 
of  place.  A  pause  makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and 
therefore  in  every  imitative  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more 
or  fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  bein^  accidental  and  ar- 
bitnir}%  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this  he  practised ;  bis 
plays  were  written,  and  at  fir^  printed  in  one  unbroken  con« 
tmuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses, 
interposed  as  often  as  the  scene  h  changed,  or  any  consider- 
able time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method  would  at  once 
quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity,  I  have 
ccmsidered  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power ;  for  what 
could  be  their  care  of  colons  and ;  commas,  who  corrupted 
words  and  sentences.  Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjusting 
points,  is  therefore  silently  performed,  in  some  plays,  with 
much  diligence^  in  others  with  less;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive 
mind  upon  evan^cent  truth. 

The  same  Kberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particlies,  or 
other  words  of  slight  effect.  I  have  sometimes  inserted  or 
omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes, 
which  the  other  editors  have  done  always,  luid  which  indeed 
the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming  tis  for 
passinj^  trifles,^  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles  so  much  la« 
Dour  18  expended,  with  such  importance  of  debate,  and 
such  solemnity  of  diction.  To  these  I  answer  with  confi- 
dence, that  they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not 
understand;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with  tfieir  ig- 
norancci  nor  promise  that  they  would  become  in  general,  by 
leartiing  criticism,  more  useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  1  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to  trust  it  less; 
and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  resolved  to  insert  none 
of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.     Upon  this  caution  I  now  ^^ 
congratulate  myself,  for  every  day  eilcreases  my  doubt  of 
my  emieiidations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  maigin,  it 
mclst  not  be  considered  as  very  reprehensible,  if  I  have  suf- 
fered it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion.  There  h 
licr*^kmger  in  conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as  conjectufe^ 
aiid  whue  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes  may  be 
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safely  offered^  which  arc  not  considered  even  by  him  that 
offers  them  as  necessary  or  safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  littk  value,  they  have  not  been 
ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately  obtruded.  I  coidd 
have  written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  ot  writing  notes  is  not 
of  difEcuIt  attainment.  The  work  is  performed,  first  by 
railbg  at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine 
tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,  showing,  from,  odl  that 
goes  before  and  all  that  follows,  the  inel^ance  and  absurdity 
of  the  old  reading ;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor 
r^ects  with  indignation;  then  by  producing  the  true  readii^ 
with  a  long  paraphrase,  and  concluding  with  loud  acclama<- 
tions  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes  with- 
out impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that  the 
reading  is  right,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove  it 
iwrong;  and  the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so 
much  labour  appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  Uie  moral  precept  may  be 
well  applied  to  criticism,  qtiod  dubitas  nefeceris. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks,  is 
natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my  eye,  so  many  critical 
adventures  ended  in  miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced 
upon  me.  I  encountered  in  every  page  wit  struggling  with 
its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure  those  whom  I  ad* 
mired,  and  could  not  but  redect,  while  1  was  dispossessing 
their  emendations,  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  happen  to 
my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  readbgs  which  J  have 
corrected  may  be  by  some  other  editor  defended  and'  esta^v 
blished. 

'^  Criticks  I  saw,  that  other's  names  efface, 
"  And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place; 
^'  Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resigned, 
"  Or  disappeared,  and  left  the  first  behind."     Pope. 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken,  can- 
not be  wonderful,  either  to  others,  or  himself,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principal  and 
axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His 
chance  of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt;  an  oblique  view 
of  the  passage,  a  slight  misapprehension  of  a  phraise,  a  ca- 
sual mattention  to  the  parts  connected^  is  sufficient  to  make 
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htm  not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  sue* 
ceedd  best^  he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
probable,  and  he  thai  suggests  another  will  always  be  able  to 
dispute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  bid  under  plea* 
sure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are  scarcely  resistible. 
Conjecture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention, 
and  he  that  has  once,  started  a  happy  cnange,  is  too  much 
delighted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise  against  it. 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
learned  world;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a  study, 
that  has  exercised  so  many  mighty  minds,  from  the  revival 
of  learning  to  our  own  a^e,  from  the  Bishop  of  Aleria  to 
English  Bentley.  The  cnticks  on  ancient  authors  have,  in 
the  exercise  ot  their  sagacity,  many  assistances,  which  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare  is  conaemned  to  want.  Tbev  are  em« 
ployed  upon  grammatical  and  settled  lan^a^es,  wnose  con* 
struction  contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that  Homer 
has  fewer  passages  unintelli^ble  than  Chaucer.  The  words 
have  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  invarvible  quantities, 
which  direct  and  confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly 
more  manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often  conspire 
in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger  could  confess  to  Sal- 
masius  how  little  satisfaction  his  emendations  gave  him. 
lUudunt  nobis  conjecturce^  quorum  nos  pudei,  posteaquam  hi 
meliores  codices  incidmus.  And  Lipsius  could  complain, 
that  cnticks  were  making  faults,  by  trying  to  remove  them, 
Ut  oUm  vitiisj  ita  nunc  remediis  laboratur.  And  indeed^ 
when  mere  conjecture  is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of 
Scaliger  and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  sa^» 
city  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  disputable^  like  mine 
or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  1  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong, 
than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the  publick  expectations, 
which  at  last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expectation  of  ig» 
norance  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyran-. 
nical.  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  know  not  what  to  de- 
mand, or  those  who  demand  by  design  what  they  think 
impossible  to  be  done.  I  have  indeed  disappointed  no 
opinion  more  than  my  own;  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to  per* 
form  my  task  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt,  which  I 
have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  obscure,  which  I  have  BOt 
endeavoured,  to  illustrate.  In  many  I  have  failed  like  others; 
and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  hgve  retreated,  and 
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confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  over,  with  afiected 
superiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  my- 
self, but  where  I  could  not  instruct  hin),  have  owned  my 
ignorance.  I  might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of 
seeming  learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  ne^gence,  that,  where  nothing  was  necessary, 
nothing  has  been  done,  or  that,  where  others  have  said 
enough,  1  have  said  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary  evils. 
Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  or  Shak- 
spekre,  ^nd  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.    When 


\/ 


Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and  obscurity, 
through  integrity  and  corruption;  let  him  preserve  his  com- 
prehension of  the  dialogue  and  his  interest  m  the  fable.  And 
when  the  pleasured  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
interruption;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal 
subject;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why;  and  at 
last  throws  avvay  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently 
studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been  sur- 
veyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design 
and  in  its  true  proportions;  a  close  approach  shows  the 
smaller  niceties^  out  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  succession 
of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing.  He 
was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet 
deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the  reading  was 
yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusions  understood;  yet  then  did 
Dryden  pronounce,  "  that  Shakspeare  was  the  man,  who, 
of  all  modem  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but 
luckily:  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it, 
you  fed  it  too.    Those,  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
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leamiug,  give  him  the  greater  commendation ;  he  was  na- 
turally learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to 
read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do 
him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  / 
He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid;  his  comick  wit  dege-  ^ 
Derating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 
But  he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  is  i)re- 
sented  to  him :  no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject 
for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the 
rest  of  poets, 

''  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupressu*' 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should  want  a 
commentary;  that  his  language  should  become  obsolete,  or 
his  sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond 
the  condition  of  human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to 
all,  has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and  time;  and 
more  than  has  been  suffered  by  any  other  writer  since  the  use 
of  types,  has  been  suffered  by  him  through  his  own  nc^i- 
gence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  oy  that  superiority  of  mmd, 
which  despised  its  own  performances,  when  it  compared 
them  with  its  powers,  and  judged  those  works  unworthy  to 
be  preserved,  which  the  cnticks  of  following  ages  were  to 
contend  for  the  fame  of  restoring  and  explainii^. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now  to 
stand  the  judgment  of  the  publick;  and  wish  that  I  could 
confidently  proiduce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  encou« 
ragement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel 
Jitde  solicitude  about  tne  sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced 
pnly  by  the  skilful  aiul  the  learned. 
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'T'HE  drama  before  the  time  of  Sbakspeare  was  so  little 
^  cultivated^  or  so  ill  understood,  that  to  many  it  may 
^pear  unnecessary  to  carry  our  theatrical  researches  higher 
than  that  period.  Dryden  has  truly  observed,  that  he 
•*  found  not,  but  created  first  the  staee;"  of  which  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  considiers,  that  of  all  the  plays  issued  from 
the  press  antecedent  lo  the  year  1592,  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  commenced  a  dramatick  writer,  the  titles  are 
scarcely  known,  except  to  antiquaries ;  nor  is  there  one  of 
them  that  will  bear  a  second  perusal.  Yet  these,  con- 
temptible and  few  as  they  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
the  most  popular  productions  of  the  time,  and  the  best  that 
hdd  been  exhibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare. 

A  minute  investigation,  tberetore,  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  drama  m  England,  will  scarcely  repay  the  labour 
of  the  inquiry.  However,  as  the  best  introduction  to  an 
account  of  the  internal  economy  and  usages  of  the  English 
Uieatres  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  (the  principal  object  of 
this  dissertation,)  I  shall,  take  a  cursory  view  of  our  most 
ancient  dramatick  exhibitions,  though  I  fear  I  can  add  but 
little  to  the  researches  which  have  already  been  made  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  History  of 
English  Poetry  has  given  so  accurate  an  account  of  our 
earnest  dramatick  perrormances,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  extracting  from  various  parts  of  his  valuable  work,  sucn 
particulars  as  suit  my  present  purpose. 

The  earliest  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe,  were  of  a  reli- 
gious kind.  So  early  as  in  the  bednning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  customary  in  England  on  holy  festivals  to  re- 
present, in  or  near  the  churches,  either  the  lives  and  miracle^ 
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of  saints,  or  the  more  tnysterious  parts  of  holy  writ,  such 
as  the  incamation,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
these  scriptural  plays  were  denominated  Miracles^  or  Mi/s^ 
teties.  At  what  period  of  time  they  were  first  exhibited  in 
this  country,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  they  are  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  Riccoboni, 
who  has  contended  that  tne  Italian  theatre  is  the  most  an- 
cient in  Europe,'  has  claimed  for  his  country  an  honour  to 
which  it  is  not  entided.  The  era  of  the  earliest  repre8enta<*> 
tion  in  Italy,  founded  on  holy  writ,  he  has  placed  in  the 
year  1264,  when  the  fraternity  del  Gcnf alone  was  estab- 
lished; but  we  had  similar  exhibitions  m  England  above 
150  years  before  that  time.  In  the  year  1 1 10,  as  Dr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Warton  have  observed,  the  Miracle-play  of  Sawt 
Catharine  J  written  by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  .  (after- 
.wards  Abbot  of  Sx.  Alban's,)  was  acted,  probably  by  his 
scholars,  in  the  abbey  of  Dunstable;  perhaps  the  first  spec- 
tacle of  this  kind  exhibited  in  England.  William  Fitz-^ 
Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  according  to  the  best 
accounts  composed  his  very  curious  work  in  1174,  about 
four  years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron  Archbishop  Becket, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Second,  meiuicms,  that  <*  London,  for  its  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions^ has  religious  plays,  either  the  representations  of  mi^ 
racles  wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  ^he  su0ering8  of 
martyrs." 

Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  that  ^^  in  the  time  of  Chaucer^ 
Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the  common  resort  of 
idle  gossips  in  Lent. 

^*  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece  perhaps  prior 
.to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions  these  Miracles  as  not 
Jess  frequented  than  market-towns  and  fairs : 

*  We  haunten  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  about, 
'  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never." 

The  elegant  writer,  whose  words  I  have  Just  quoted,  has 
given  the  following  mgenious  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
rude  species  of  dramatick  entertainment: 
,  ^^  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally  carried 
on  by  means  of  &irs,  which  lasted  several  days.  Charle* 
mame  established  many  great  marts  of  this  sort  in  France, 
as  did  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  Norman  successors 
in  England.  The  merchants  who  frequented  these  fairs  in 
numerous  caravaos  or  companies,  employed  every  art  to  drav^ 
4be  people  together,    They  were  therefore  accompanied  by 
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jugglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons;  who  were  no  less  inte* 
rested  in  giving  their  attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  skill  . 
on  these  occasions.  As  now  but  few  large  towns  existed, 
no  publick  spectacles  or  popular  amusements  were  estab- 
lished :  and  as  the  sedentary  pleasures  of  domestick  life  and 
private  society  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the 
season  for  diversion.  In  proportion  as  these  shews  were  at- 
tended and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be  set  oflF  with  new 
decorations  and  improvements :  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery 
being  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  extending  their  circle 
of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  observing  that  the  entertain- 
ments of  dancmg,  musick,  and  mimickry,  exhibited  at 
these  protracted  annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  less  reli- 
gious, by  promoting  idleness  and  a  love  ot  festivity,  pro« 
scribed  tnese  sports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers. 
But  finding  that  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  their  censures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  these  recreations 
into  tneir  own  hands.  They  turned  actors ;  and  instead  of 
profane  mummeries,  pr^ented  stories  taken  from  legends  or 
the  Bible.  This  was  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy.  The 
death  of  Saint  Catharine,  acted  by  the  monks  of  Saint 
Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  professed  players. 
Musick  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  which  served  as 
theatres  for  the  representation  of  holy  farces.  The  festivs^ 
among  the  French,  called  La  Fete  de  Foux,  de  VAne^  and 
ies  IrmocenSy  at  length  became  greater  favourites,  as  they 
certsunly  were  more  capricious  and  absurd,  than  the  inter- 
ludes or  the  buffoons  at  the  fairs.  These  are  the  ideas  of  n 
{'udicious  French  writer  now  living,  who  has  investigated  the 
listory  of  human  manners  with  great  comprehension  an4 
sagacity.*' 

*^  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  also  very  ingeniouSj, 
and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  supposes,  came  origi- 
nally from  Constantinople;  where  the  old  Grecian  stage  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  represented,  till  the  fourth 
century.  About  that  period,  Gregory  Nazianz^n,  an  Arch- 
bishop, a  poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
banisned  Pagan  plays  from  the  stage  at  Constantinople,  and 
introduced  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  As 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transi- 
tion was  made  on  the  same  plan;  and  the  chorusses  were 
turned  into  Christian  hymns.  Gr^ory  wrote  many  sacried 
dramas  for  this  purpose,  which  have  not  survived  those  ini- 
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mitable  compositions'over  which  they  triumphed  for  a  time : 
one,  however,  his  tragedy  called  X^ialof  vourx^f  or  Chrises 
Passion,  is  still  extant.  In  the  prologue  it  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  EUiripidest",  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the  stage.  The 
fashion  of  acting  spiritual  dramas,  in  which  at  first  a  due 
degree  of  method  and  decorum  was  preserved,  was  at  length  . 
adopted  from  Constantinople  by  the  Italians ;  who  framed, 
in  the  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  bar- 
barous species  of  theatrical  representation  called  Mysteries, 
or  sacred  comedies,  and  which  were  soon  after  received  in 
-  France.  This  opinion  will  acquire  probability,  if  we  con-  . 
sider  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between  Italy  and 
Constantinople :  and  although  the  Italians,  at  the  time  when 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  imported  plays  of  this  nature, 
did  not  understand  the  Greek  language,  yet  they  could  un- 
derstand, and  consequently  could  imitate,  what  they  saw.'' 
^^  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothesis,  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  The  Feast  of  Fools,  and  of  the  Ass,  with 
other  religious  farces  of  that  sort,  so  common  in  Europe, 
originated  at  Constantinople.  They  were  instituted,  although 
perhaps  under  other  haines,  in  the  Greek  church,  about  the 
year  99O,  by  Theophylact,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
probably  with  a  better  design  than  is  imagined  by  the  eccle- 
siastical annalists ;  that  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  pagan  ceremonies,  by  the  substitution  of  christian 
spectacles  partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  licentiousness.— 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  pic- 
ture of  human  follies,  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Europe 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  tba 
people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the  sacr^ 
history  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  were  faithiiilly  and  beau- 
tifully related,  should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  see 
them  represented  on  the  stage,  disgraced  with  the  grossest 
impropri<eties,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  additions  of 
the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sullied  Avith  impurities,  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  lowest  farce." 

*^  On  the  whole,  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  originated 
among  the  ecclesiasticks ;  and  were  most  probably  first  acted 
with  any  degree  of  forat  by  the  monks.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  the  English  monasteries.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  play  of  oaint  Catharine,  performed  at  Dunstable 
Abbey,  by  the  novices  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
superintendance  of  Geoffrey  a  Parisian  ecclesia stick  :  and 
^e  exhibition  of  the  Passion  by  the  mendicant  friers  of 
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Co¥entry  arid  other  places.  iDSt^ances  have  been  giren  of  the 
like  practice  among  the  French.  The  only  persons  who 
could  now  read  were  in  the  religious  societies;  and  various 
circumstances,  peculiarly  arising  from  their  situation,  pro- 
fession, and  institution,  enabled  the  monks  to  be  the  sole 
performers  of  these  representati<ms/' 

*^  As  learning  encreased,  and  was  more  widely  dissemi- 
nated, from  the  monasteries,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transi- 
tion, the  practice  migrated  to  schools  and  universities, 
which  were  formed  on  me  monastick  plan,  and  in  many  re^ 
apects  resembled  the  ecclesiastical  bodies/' 

CandlemaS'day,  or  The  Slaush^  of  the  Lmocenis, 
written  by  Ihan  Parfirc,  in  1512,  mmy  Magdalene,  produ- 
ced in  the  same  year,  and  The  Promises  of  God,  written  by 
John  Bale,  and  printed  in  1538,  are  curious  specimens  of 
this  early  species  of  drama.  But  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  is,  Ths  Chester  Mys^ 
ieries,  which  were  written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Chester,  about  the  year  1328;'  of  which  a  par-» 
ticular  account  will  be  found  below. 

^  MS3.  Harl.  2013>  kc.  ''  Esdiibited  at  Chester  in  the  year 
1327>  at  the  expence  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that 
city.  T/^  Fait  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Tanners.  The  Creation,  by 
the  Drapers.  The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  Melchise-- 
deck,  and  Lot,  by  the  Barbers.  Moses,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by 
the  Cappers,  The  Salutation  and  Nativity,  by  the  Wrightes. 
The  Shepherds  feeding  their  Flocks  by  Night,  by  the  Painters  and 
Glaziers.  The  three  Kings,  by  the  Vintners.  The  Oblation  of 
the  three  Kings,  by  the  Mercers.  The  killing  of  the  Innocents, 
by  the  (goldsmiths.  The  Purification,  by  the  Bladtsmiths.  The 
Tentpitttion,  by  the  Butchers.  The  last  Supper,  by  the  Bakers. 
The  bUnd  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.  Jesvs  and  the  Lepers, 
by  the  Corveaarys.  Christ's  Passion,  by  the  Bowyers,  Fbtchers; 
and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into  Hell,  by  the  Cooks  and  Inn^ 
keepers.  The  Resurrection,  by  the  Skitm&rs,  The  Ascension,  by 
the  Taylors.  The  Election  of  S.  Mathias,  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  SfC.  by  the  Fishmongers.  Antichrist,  by  the  Clothiers, 
Day  of  Judgment,  by  the  Websters.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
smUe  at  some  of  these  combinations.  This  is  the  substance  an4 
order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play,  God  enters  creating  the 
world  J  he  breathes  life  into  Adam>  leads  him  into  Paradise^  and 
opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear  naked,  and 
not  ashamed,  and  the  old  serpent  enters  lamenting  hb  £ill.  He 
converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  giver 
p^rt  to  Adam.  They  propose^  acccn-ding  to  the  stage-direction,  to 
make  themselves  ^Hgacukt  a  foliis  guibus  tegmnus  pudatdsu 
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Many  licentious  pleasantries,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  ob- 
served, were  sometimes  introduced  into  these  religious  re- 
presentations.    ^'  This  might  imperceptibly  lead  the  way  to 
subjects  entirely   profane,  and  to  comedy;    and  perhaps 
earlier  than  is  imagined.     In  a  Mystery  of  The  Massacre  of 
the  Holy  Innocents^  part  of  the  subject  of  a  sacred  drama 
given  by  the  English  fathers  at  the  famous  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  year  1417*  a  low  buSbon  of  Herod's  court  is 
introduced,  dfesiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed  a  knight>  that 
he  might  be  properly  qualified  to  go  on  the  adventure  of 
killing  the  mothers  of  the  children  of  Bethldiem.     This 
tragical  business  is  treated  with  the  most  ridiculous  levity i» 
The  good  women  of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant 
with  their  spinning-wheels,  break  his  head  with  their  distaffs^ 
abuse  him  as  a  coward  and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  send 
him  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with  much  ignominy* 
It  is  certaih  that  our  ancestors  intended  no  sort  of  im- 
piety by  these  monstrous  and  unnatural  mixtures.    Neither 
the  writers  nor  the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  a 
separate  attention  to  the  comick  and  the  senous  part  of  these 
motley  scenes;  at  least  they  were  persuaded  that  the  solem- 
nity of  the  subject  covered  or  excused  all  incongruities* 
They  had  no  just  idea  of  decorum,  consequently  but  little 
sense  of  the  ridiculous:  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  highest 
burlesque,  on  them  would  have  made  no  sort  of  impression* 
We  must  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage,  devo-* 
tion,  and  ignorance,  composed  the  character  of  European 
manners;  when  the  knight  goii^  to  a  tournament,  first  in- 
voked his  God,  then  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
with  a  safe  conscience  and  great  resolution  to  engage  his  an*- 
tagonist.     In  these  Mysteries  I  have  sometimes  seen  gross 
and  open  obscenities.     In  a  play  of  The  Old  and  New 
Testament^  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the  stage 
naked,  and  conversing  about  their  nakedness;  this  very  per- 
tinently introduces  me  next  scene;   in  which  they  have 
coverings  of  fig  leaves.    This  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
beheld  By  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes  with  great 

Cover  their  nakedness  with  leaves,  and  converse  with  God.  GodV 
curse.  The  serpent  exit  hissing.  Ttiey  are  driven  from  Paradise 
by  four  angels  and  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword.  Adam 
appears  digging  the  ground^  and  Eve  spinning.  Their  children 
Cain  and  Abel  enter :  the  former  kills  his  brother.  Adam*s  la- 
mentation. Cain  is  banished,'*  &c.  Warton*s  History  of  Engiisk 
Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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composure:  they  had  the  authority  of  scripture  for  such  a 
representation^  and  they  gave  matters  just  as  they  found 
them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  would  have  been 
absolute  heresy  to  have  departed  from  the  sacred  text  in  per- 
sonating the  primitive  appearance  of  our  first  parents^  whom 
the  spectators  so  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity;  and  if  this 
had  not  been  the  case^  the  dramatists  were  ignorant  what  to 
reject  and  what  to  retain/' 

*^  I  must  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton,  '*  an,  anecdote 
entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  playing  the 
Mysteries  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part  of  tne  fifteenth 
century,]  which  yet  is  perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity.. 
In  the  year  1487,  while  Henry  the  Seventh  kept  his  resi- 
dence at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner^ 
he  was  entertained  with  a  religious  drama  called  Christi 
Descensus  ad  inferos,  or  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  It  was 
represented  by  the  Pueri  Eleemosynarii,  or  choir-boys,  of 
Hj^de  Abbey,  and  Saint  Swithin's  Priory,  two  large  monas- 
teries at  Wmchester;  This  is  the  only  proof  I  have  ever 
seen  of  choir-boys  acting  the  old  Mysteries :  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect any  other  instance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  festival, 
accompanied  with  this  species  of  diversion.  The  story  of 
this  interlude,  in  which  the  chief  characters  were  Christ, 
Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  un- 
common in  the  ancient  religious  drama,  and  I  believe  made 
a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Ludus  Paschalis,  or  Easter 
Play.  It  occurs  in  the  Coventry  Plays  acted  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  and  in  the  Whitsun-plays  at  Chester,  where  it 
is  called  the  Harrowino  op  Hell,  The  representation  is, 
Christ  entering  hell  triumphantly,  delivering  our  first  parents, 
and  the  most  sacred  characters  of  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ments, from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  conveying  theoi 
into  paradise. — ^The  composers  of  the  Mysteries  did  not 
think  the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  new  testament 
sufficiently  marvellous  for  an  audience  who  wanted  only  to  be 
surprised.  They  firequently  selected  their  materials  from 
books  which  haa  more  of  the  air  of  romance.  The  subject 
of  the  Mysteries  just  mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pseudo'Evangeliunif  or  the  fabulous  Gospel,  ascribed  to 
Nicoden^us:  a  book,  which  together  with  the  numerous 
apocryphal  narratives,  containing  infinite  innovations  of  the  ' 
evangelical  history,  and  forged  at  Constantinople  by  the 
eariy  writers  of  the  Greek  church,  gave  birth  to  an  endless 
variety  of  legends  concerning  the  life  of  Christ  and  his 
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i^sdes;  and  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages^  was  better 
esteemed  than  the  genuine  gospel^  on  account  of  its  impro* 
babilities  and  absurditieSi" 

**  But  whatsoever  was  the  source  of  these  exhibitions; 
they  were  th^mght  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  information 
and  instruction  of  the  people  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  religion,  that  one  of  the  popes  granted  a  pardon  of  one 
thousand  days  to  every  person  who  resorted  peaceably  to  the 
plays  perfi>rmed  in  the  v\' hitsun  week  at  Chester,  beginning 
with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general  judgment  j 
and  this  indulgence  was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, who  granted  forty  days  of  pardon:  the  pope  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  the  sentence  of  damnation  on  all 
those  incorrigible  sinners  who  presumed  to  interrupt  the  due 
celd>ration  of  these  pious  sports.  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  their  use,  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truths  of 
scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible,  but  in  abo<» 
lishmg  the  barbarous  attachment  to  military  games,  and  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement*  Bude 
tod  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  softened  the  manners 
of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  spectacles 
in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard 
for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily  strength^  and  savage 
valour/' 

I  may  add,  that  these  representations  were  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  indecent  or  pro&ne,  that  even  a  supreme 
pontitfT,  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  about  the  year  1416,  com- 
peted and  caused  to  be  acted  before  him  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  a  Mystery,  in  which  was  represented  the  court  of  the 
king  of  heaven. 

These  religious  dramas  were  usually  represented  on  holy 
festivals  in  or  near  churches.  "  In  several  of  our  old  scrip- 
tural plays^**  says  Mr.  WartOn,  **  we  see  some  of  the 
scenes  directed  to  be  represented  cum  cantu  et  organise  a 
common  rubrick  in  a  missal.  That  is,  because  they  were 
performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  assisted.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dictionary, 
ivritten  about  the  year  1570,  mueh  to  our  purpose,  which  I 
am  therefore  tempted  to  transcribe.  'In  the  dayes  of  cere- 
xmmial  religion,  they  used  at  Wytney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to 
set  fbarthe  yearly  in  roaner  of  a  shew  or  interlude,  the  resur- 
rection, of  our  Lord,  &c  For  the  which  purposes,  and  the 
fDore  lyv^ly  bcareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  of 
the  resurrection,  the .  prie^tes  garnished  out  certain  small 
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puppettes,  representing  the  persons  of  Christ,  the  Watch-* 
man,  Marie,  and  others ;  amoneest  the  which,  one  bore  the 
parte  of  a  waking  watchman,  who  espiinge  Christe  to  anise/ 
made  a  continuall  noyce,  hke  to  the  sound  that  is  caused  by 
the  metyn&e  of  two  stickes,  and  was  therefore  commonly 
called  Jack  Snaeker  of  IVytney.  The  like  toye  I  myself, 
beinge  then  a  childe,  once  saw  in  Powles  Church,  at  Lon- 
don, at  a  feast  of  Whitsuntyde  5 .  wheare  the  comynge  downe 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon,  that 
was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  sene  in  the 
mydst  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a  longe  censer 
which  descendinge  out  of  the  same  place  almost  to  the  yerie 
grounde,  was  swinged  up  and  downe  at  such  a  lengthe,  that 
It  reached,  with  thone  sweepe,  almost  to  the  west-gate  of  the 
churche,  and  with  the  other  to  the  quyre  staires  ofthe  same; 
breathinge  out  over  the  whole  churche  and  companle  a  most 
pleasant  perfume  of  such  swete  thinges  as  burned  therein. 
With  the  like  doome-shews  they  used  everie  where  to  fur- 
nish sondrye  parts  of  theire  church  service,  as  by  their  spec- 
tacles of  the  nativitie,  passion,  and  ascension,*'  &c. 

In  a  preceding  passage  Mr.  Warton  has  mentioned  that 
the  singing  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  St.  Swithin's  Priory  at 
Winchester,  performed  a  Mystery  before  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  in  1487 ;  adding,  that  this  is  the  only  instance  he 
has  met  with  of  choir-boys  performing  in  Mysteries;,  but  it 
appears  from  the  accompts  of  various  monasteries  that  this 
was  a  very  ancient  practice,  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest 
attempts  at  dramatick  representations.  In  the  year  1378^ 
the  scholars,  or  choristers  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  King  Richard  the  Second,  praying  his 
Majesty  to  prohibit  some  ignorant  and  unexperienced  persons 
from  acting  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  ex- 
pended considerable  sums  lor  a  publick  presentation  of  that 
play  at  the  ensuing  Christmas.  About  twelve  years  afters- 
wards,  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  informs  us, 
performed  spiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for  three  days 
successively,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  nobles 
of  the  realm.  And  in  1409,  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  IV. 
they  acted  at  Clerkenwell  for  eight  days  successively  a  play, 
which  "  was  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  and 
probably  concluded  with  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  some  curious  circum- 
st*mces  relative  to  these  Mjracle-pUys,  which  "  appear  in  k^ 
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K>H  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Bassingbome,  in  Cambridge- 
Bfaire,  which  is  an  accompt  of  the  expences  and  receptions 
for  acting  the  play  of  Saint  Georor  at  Bassingbomei  on 
the  feast  of  Saint  Margaret,  in  the  year  1511.  They  col- 
lected upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty-seven  neighbouring 
parishes  for  furnishing  the  play.  They  disbursed  about  two 
pounds  in  the  representation.  These  disbursements  are  to 
four  minstrels,  or  waits,  of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  vjd. 
To  the  players,  in  bread  and  ale,  lijs.  ijd.  To  the  garne-^ 
ment^man  for  garnements  and  propyrts,  that  is,  for  dresses, 
decorations,  and  implements,  and  for  play-books,  xxs.  To 
JohnHobard,  hrotnerhoode  preeste^  that  is,  a  priest  of  the 
guild  in  the  church,  for  the  play  book,  ijs.  viiid.  For  the 
crqfte,  or  field  in  which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js.  For 
propyrte^makingy  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fish  and  bread, 
and  to  setting  up  the  stages,  ivd.  For  painting  three  fan» 
choms  and  four  tormenterSy  words  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  perhaps  fantoms  and  devils .     The  rest  was 

expended  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in  which  are  recited 

*  Four  chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd.'  It  appears  by  the 
manuscript  of  the  Coventry  plays,  that  a  temporary  scaffold 
Only  was  erected  for  these  performances.'* 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  very  frequently 
introduced.  He  was  usually  represented  with  horns,  a  very 
wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a  mask,) .  staring  eyes,  a  large 
nose,  a  red  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail.  His  constant  at- 
tendant Was  the  Vice,  (the  buffoon  of  the  piece,)  whose 
principal  employment  was  to  belabour  the  Devil  with  his 
wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar  for  the  entertainment  . 
of  the  populace. 

•  As  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle-plays  ^'  frequently  required 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters,  such  as  Charity, 
Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  the  common 
poetry  of  the  times,  especially  among  the  French,  began  to 
deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were  formed  entirely 
consisting  of  such  personifications.  These  were  called  Mo-^ 
RALiTiES.  The  Miracle-plays  or  Mysteries  were  totally 
destitute  of  invention  ana  plan :  they  tamely  represented 
stories,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  scripture,  or  the  re 
spective  legend.  But  the  Moralities  indicate  dawnings  of 
the  dramatick  art :  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot, 
and  even  attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to  paint  man-* 
ners.  From  hence  the  gradual  transition  to  real  historical 
personage^  was  natural  and  obvious.*' 

Dr.  Percy,    in  his  Account  of  the  English  Stage,   has 
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given  an  Analysis  of  two  ancient  Mondities^^  entitled  IBd^ 
Man^  and  JUtsty  JuventuSf  from  which  a  perfect  notion  o( 
thi&  kind  of  drama  may  be  obtiuhed.  Every  Man  wad 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Hmry  the  Eighdi,.  and  Lustv 
Jtwentus  in  that  of  King  Edward  tbe  Sixth.  As  Dr.  Percy  i 
curious  and  valuable  cdtection  of  ancient  Ei^fi^  Poetry  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  scholar,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  referring  to  it«  Many  other  Moralities  are  yet  extant, 
of  some  of  which  I  shall  give  titles  below**  Of  one,  T^kh 
is  not  now  extant,  we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  en- 
titled. Mount  TaboTy  or  Private  Ex&rciaes  of  a  Penitent  Sin^ 
net  J  hy  R.  W.  [R.  Willis,]  Escfr.  published  in  the  year  of 
his  age  J  5,  Anno  Domini^  \639;  an  extract  from  which  will 

S've  the  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  bid  Moralities 
an  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject. 

♦ 

*^  Upon  a  sxAaE-PLAY  which  i  saw  \vheii  i  was  a 

CHILD. 

*^  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is,  (fas  I  think  it 
is  in  other  like  corporations,)  that  when  players  of  enterludes 
come  to  towne,  they  first  attend  the  Mayor,  to  enforme  him 
what  noblemans  servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for 
their  publike  playing;  and  it  the  Mayor  like  the  actors,  or 
would  shew  respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints 
them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself,  and  the  Alderman 
and  Common-Counsel!  of  the  city;  and  that  is  called  the 
Mayor's  play  :  where  every  one  that  will,  comes  in  without 
money,  the  Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  bee  thinks 
fit  to  shew  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play,  my  father 
tqoke  me  witn  him  and  made  me  stand  between  his  leggs, 
as  he  sate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard 
very  well.  The  play  was  called  The  Cradle  of  Securityi 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince,  with 
his  courtiers  of  several  kinds,  among  which  three  ladies  were 
in  special  grace  with  him ;  and  they  keeping  him  in  delight^ 

•  Magnificence,  written  by  John  Skelion;  Impatient  Povertf^ 
1560  5  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  1567;  The 
Trial  vf  Treasure,  1567 ',  The  Nice  Wanton^  1568}  The  Disobe-' 
dient  Child,  no  date ;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,  1570; 
The  Literlude  of  Youth,  no  date;  The  longer  thou  livest,  the  more 
Fool  thou  art,  no  date ;  The  interlude  of  Wealth  and  Health,  no 
date;  All  for  Money,  1578;  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,  1581; 
The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584;  The  Three  Lords  ^  London^ 
159O;  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  &c. 
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and  pleafures^  drew  him  from  his  graver  counsellors^  hearing 
of  sermons^  and  listening  to  good  councell  and  admonitions, 
that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon 
the  stage,  where  these  three  ladies  joyning  in  a  sweet  song, 
rodced  him  asleepe,  that  he  snorted  againe ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  closely  conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wberewithall  he  was 
covered,  a  vizard,  like  a  swines  snout,  upon  his  face,  with 
three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto,  the  other  end  whereof 
being  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies;  who  fall  to 
tinging  againe,  and  then  discovered  his  face  that  the  specta* 
tors  might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him,  going  on 
with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting,  there  came 
forth  <jf  another  doore  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage,  two 
ieid  men ;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a  Serjeant  at  armes  his  mace 
en  bis  shoulder;  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand^  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  others 
shoulder ;  and  so  they  went  iJong  with  a  soft  pace  round 
about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  tin  at  last  they  came  to  the 
cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  the  greatest  jollity ;  and 
thai  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearfull 
blow  upon  the  cradle;  wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  the 
three  ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished ;  and  the  desolate 
prince  starting  up  bare-facad,  and  finding  himself  thus  gent 
for  to  judgement,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his 
miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  away  by  wicked  spirits. 
This  prince  did  personate  in  the  Morall,  the  wicked  of  the 
l^orld;  the  three  ladies.  Pride,  CovetouSness,  and  Luxury; 
the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  last  judge- 
ment. This  sight  took  such  impression  in  me,  that  when 
I  came  towards  mans  estate,  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  memory, 
as  if  I  had  seen  it  newly  acted.*' 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564).  Supposing  him  to 
have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  saw  this  inter- 
lude, the  exhibition  must  have  been  in  1571  or  1572. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  first  Morality  appeared, 
but  incline  to  think  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  (1460).  The  pnblick  pageants  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the -Sixth  were  uncommonly  splendid;  and 
being  then  first  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  speaking  al- 
legorical personages  properly  and  characteristically  habited, 
they  naturally  led  the  way  to  those  personifications  by  which 
Moralities  were  distinguished  from  the  simpler  religious 
dramas  called  Mysteries.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
tliat,  after  Moralities  were  introduced.  Mysteries  ceased  to 
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be  exhibited.  We  have  ?il ready  seen  that  a  Mystery  was  re-  , 
presented  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Wincnester,  in^ 
1487.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Kins  James  of  Scotland, 
a  Morality  was  performed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  perhaps  performed  indis- 
criminately;  but  Mysteries  were  probably  seldom  represented 
after  the  statute  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  which  was 
made,  as  the  preamble  informs  us,  with  a  view  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  puneed  and  cleansed  of  all  reUgwus  plctuSj 
interludes^  rhymes,  ballads,  and  songs,  which  are  equally 
pestiferous  and  noysome  to  the  commonweal.  At  this  time 
both  Moralities  and  Mvstenes  were  made  the  vehicle  of  rdi- 
gious  controversy ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  three  Laws  of  Na^ 
turey  printed  in  1538,  (which  in  fact  is  a  Mystery,)  being  a 
disguised  satire  against  popery ;  as  the  Morality  of  Laisty. 
Juventus  was  written  expressly  with  the  same  view  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  that  of  his  successor 
Queen  Mary,  Mysteries  were  agsun  revived,  as  appendages 
to  the  papistical  worship.  "  In  the  year  1556,'*  says  Mr. 
Warton,  "  a  goodly  sta^e-play  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was 
presented  at  the  Grey-fnars  in  London,  on  Corpus- Christi 
day,  before  the  Lora-Mayor,  the  Privy-council,  and  many 
great  estates  of  the  realm.  Strype  also  mentions,  under  the 
year  1577*  a  stage-play  at  the  Grey-friars,  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  London 
against  France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion.  On  Saint 
Olave's  day  in  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the  church  in 
Silver-street,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was  kept  with 
great  solemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  began  a 
stage-play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  life  of  that  saint,  which  continued  four  hours,  and  con- 
cluded with  many  religious  songs."  No  Mysteries,  I  be- 
lieve, were  represented  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except 
such  a^  were  dccasionally  performed  by  those  who  were  fa-» 
vourers  of  the  popish  religion,  and  those  already  mentioned, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chester  Mysteries,  which  had 
been  originally  composed  in  1328,  were  revived  iri  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  (1533,)  and  again  performed  at 
Chester  in  the  year  1600.  The  last  Mystery,  I  believe,  ever 
represented  in  England,  was  that  of  Christ's  Passfony  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First,  which  Prynne  tells  us  was 
^*  performed  at  Elie-House  in  Holbome,  when  Gundomar 
lay  there,  on  Gqod^friday  at  night,  at  which  there  were 
thousands  pregept.'*  , 
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In  France  the  representation  of  Mysteries  was  forbid  in 
the  year  1548,  when  the  fraternity  associated  under  the 
natne  of  The  Actors  of  our  Saviour's  Passion^  who  had  re- 
ceived letters  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Sixth,  in  1402^ 
and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited  rel^ious  plays,  built 
their  new  theatre  on  tne  site  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
house;  and  were  authorised  by  an  arret  of  parliament  to  act, 
on  condition  that  **  they  should  meddle  with  none  but  pro- 
fane subjects,  such  as  are  lawful  and  honest,  and  not  repre- 
sent any  sacred  Mysteries."  Representations  founded  on 
holy  writ  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year  l660y 
and  the  Mystery  of  Christ's  Passion  was  represented  at  Vienna 
so  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Havmg  thus  occasionally  mentioned  foreign  theatres,  I 
take  this  opportunity,  to  observe,  that  the  stages  of  France 
so  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were 
entirely  unfurnished  with  scenery  or  any  kind  of  decoration, 
and  that  the  performers  at  that  time  remained  on  the  stage 
the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition ;  in  which  mode  perhaps 
our  Mysteries  in  England  were  represented.  For  this  in- 
formation we  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Scaliger,  in  whose 
'Poeticks  is  the  following  curious  passage:  "  At  present  in 
France  [about  the  year  1556]  plays  are  represented  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  the 
spectator.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the  theatre  consists  of 
some  high  seats  ranged  in  proper  order.  The  persons  of  the 
scene  never  depart  diiring  the  representation :  he  who  ceases 
to  speak,  is  considered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the  stage. 
But  in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the  spectator 
should  see  the  actor  listening,  and  yet  he  himself  should  not 
hear  what  one  of  his  fellow^actors  says  concerning  him, 
though  in  his  own  presence  and  within  his  hearing:  as  if  he 
were  absent,  while  he  is  present.  It  is  the  great  object  of 
the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  constant  state  of 
suspence  and  expectation.  But  in  our  theatres,  there  can  be, 
no  novelty,  no  surprise :  insomuch  that  the  spectator  is  more 
likely  to  be  satiated  with  what  he  has  already  seen,  than  to 
have  any  appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this  ground-it 
was,  that  Euripides  objected  to  iEschylus,  in  The  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes,  for  having  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles  as 
mutes  upon  the  scene,  with  a  covering  which  entirely  con-r 
cealed  their  heads  from  the  spectators." 

Another  practice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  mentioned  by 
Bulenger  in  his  treatise  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  theatres. 
Jft  bis  tinje^  so  late  as  iii  the  year  1600,  all  the  actors  em« 
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ployed  in  a  dramatick  piece  came  on  the  stage  in  i  tmop^ 
before  the  play  began,  and  presented  themselvea  to  the  spec-* 
tators,  in  oraer,  says  he,  to  raise  the  expectation  of  the 
audience.  I  know  not  whether  this  was  ever  practised  in 
England.  Instead  of  raising,  it  should  seem  more  Hkely  to 
fepress,  expectation.  I  suppose,  however,  this  writer  con- 
ceived the  audience  would  be  animated  by  the  mimheroi  the 
eharacters,  and  that  this  display  would  operate  on  the  gaping 
spectators  like  some  of  our  modem  enormous  play-bills;  in ^ 
tvhich  the  length  of  the  show  sometimes  constitutes  the 
principal  merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warton  observes  that  Moralities  were  become  so  fa- 
shionable a  spectacle  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  that  "  John  Rastall,  a  learned  typographer, 
brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  extended  its  province, 
U'hich  had  been  hitherto  confined  either  to  moral  allegory,  or 
to  religion  blended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a  design 
of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  science  and  philosophy.  With 
this  view  he  published  A  new  Interlude  and  a  mery,  of 
the  nature  of  the  titj  Elements^  declaring  wcmy  proper 
points  of  philosophy  naturally  and  dyvers  straxmge  umdys, 
6fc.  m  the  cosmographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the 
poet  professes  to  treat  of  dyvers  straiirige  landys^  and  of  th$ 
new-found  landys,  the  tracts  of  America  recently  discovered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are  described.  The  charac- 
ters are,  a  Messenger,  who  speaks  the  prologue.  Nature, 
Humanity,  Studious  Desire,  Sensual  Appetite,  aTavemer, 
.  Experience,  and  Ignorance.'* 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the  ancient 
Mysteries  ceased  to  be  represented  as  an  ordinary  spectacle 
fcr  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  Moralities  were  sub-* 
stituted  in  their  room,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  when  the  latter  gave  way  to  a  more  legitimate 
theatrical  exhibition.  We  know  that  Moralities  were  exhi- 
bited occasionally  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her  successor,  long  after  re- 
gular dramas  had  been  presented  on  the  scene;  but  I  suspect 
that  about  the  year  1370  (the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
this  species  of  drama  began  to  lose  much  of  its  attraction, 
and  gave  way  to  something  that  had  more  the  appearance  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle^  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Still,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  and  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  156C,  is  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious  writer 
of  the  tract  entitled  Historia  Hisirionica,  as  the  first  piec« 
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^  that  looks  like  a  regular  comedy;''  that  is,  the  first  plaf 
that  was  neither  Mystery  nor  Morality,  and  ia  which  som« 
humour  and  discrimination  of  character  may  be  found,  la 
1561-3,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Thomas 
Norton,  joined  in  writine  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Pmrex^ 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  18th  oS  January  in  that  year,  by 
the  Students  of  the  Iimer  Temple,^  before  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
at  Whitehall.  Neither  of  these  pieces  appears  to  have  been 
acted  on  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any 
building  in  London  constructed  solely  for  the  |)urpose  of 
representing  plays.  Of  the  latter  piece,  which,  as  Mn 
Warton  has  <H>Berved,  is  perhaps  *'  the  first  specimen  in  our 
langu^  of  an  heroick  tale  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  fomialities  of  a 
regular  tragedy,"  a  correct  analysis  may  be  found  in  Tbb 
History  of  Enolish  Poetry,  «id  the  play  itself  within 
these  few  years  has  been  accurately  reprinted. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  the  same  judicious  writer^ 
that  the  early  practice  of  performing  plays  in  schools  and 
universities  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  cur 
drama.  '<  While  the  people  were  amused  with  Skelton't 
Trial  of  Simony,  Bale's  God's  Promises^  amd  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell,  the  scholars  of  the  times  were  composiner 
and  acting  plays  on  historical  subjects,  and  in  imiution  dt 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  must 
have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the  popular  and  vernacular 
<lrama." 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  principal  dramatick  writers,  before  Shak- 
ipeare  appeared,  were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peeic, 
Marlowe,  Nashe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  n^Iar  univer* 
sity  education.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen, 
the  dramatick  poetry  about  this  period  certainly  assumed  a 
better,  though  still  an  exceptionable,  form.  The  example 
which  had  been  furnished  by  Sackville  was  quickly  followed, 
and  a  great  number  of  tragedies  and  historical  plays  was 
produced  between  the  years  1570  and  1590;  some  ot  which 
are  still  extant,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  is  lost.  This, 
I  apprehend,  was  the  great  era  of  those  bloody  and  bombas* 
tick  pieces,  which  afibrded  subsequent  writers  peipetual 
topicks  of  ridicule :  and  during  the  same  period  were  exhi- 
bited many  Histories^  or  historical  dramas,  formed  on  our 
English  Chronicles,  and  representing  a  series  of  events 
simply  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Shakspeare  was  the  first  aramatick  poet 
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that  introduced  this  species  of  drama;  but  this  is  an  un<^ 
doubted  error.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  every  one  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  constructed  his  historical  plays^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dramatized^  and  brought  upon  the  scene^ 
before  his  time.  The  historical  drama  is  r>y  an  elegant  mo- 
dern writer  supposed  to  have  owed  its  rise  to  the  publication 
of  The  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  in  which  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  English  history  are  introduced^ 
giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own  misfortunes.  Of 
this  book  three  editions,  with  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements, were  printed  between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  luminary  of  the 
dramaticK  world  blazed  out,  and  our  poet  produced  those 
plavs  which  have  now  for  two  hundred  years  been  the  boast 
ana  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

Our  earliest  dramas,  as  we  have  seen,  were  represented  in 
churches  or  near  them  by  ecclesiasticks :  but  at  a  very  early 
period,  I  believe,  we  had  regular  and  established  players, 
who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  art.  So  early  as  in  the 
year  1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  singing-boys  of 
St.  Paul's  represented  to  the  King,  that  they  had  been  at  9, 
considerable  expence  in  preparing  a  stage  representation  at 
Christmas.  These,  however,  cannot  properly  be  called  co- 
inedians,  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out  the  time  when  the 

Erofession  of  a  player  became  common  and  established.  It 
as  been  supposed  that  the  license  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  first 
re^lar  license  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  England;  bat 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  Heywood  informs  us  that  similar  li-r 
censes  had  been  granted  by  her  father  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary.  Stowe 
records,  that  **  when  King  Edward  the  Fourth  would  shew 
himself  in  state  to  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired  to  his 
palace  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  accustoiped  to  seethe 
City  Actors.''  In  two  books  in  the  Remembrancer's  office 
in  the  Exchequer,  containing  an  account .  of  the  daily  ex- 
pences  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  many  articles;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  at  that  time  players,  both  French  and 
English,  made  a  part  of  the  appendages  of  the  gourt,  and 
\Pere  supported  by  regal  establishment. 

And  it  appears  that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular 
troop  of  players  in  London,  but  also  a  royal  company.  The 
intiniate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  manners 
which  Henry  must  hav^  accjuired  during  bis  long  sojourn  in 
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foreign  courts,  (from  1471  to  1485,)  accounts  for  the  article 
relative  to  the  company  of  French  players. 

In  a  manuscript  m  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  Museum^ 
A  narrative  is  given  of  the  shews  and  ceremonies  exhibited  at 
Christmas  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  1490: 
*'  This  Cristmass  I  saw  no  dis^syngs,  and  but  right  few 
plays;  but  ther  was  an  abbot  of  mis-rule,  that  made  muche 
sport,  and  did  right  well  his  office. — On  Candell  Mass  day, 
the  kmg,  the  owen,  my  ladye  the  king's  moder,  with  the 
substance  of  al  tne  lordes  temporell  present  at  the  parlement, 
&c.  wenten  a  procession  from  the  chapell  into  the  hall,  and 
soo  into  Westmynster  Hall : — ^The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a 
riche  gowne  or  purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  furred  wythe 
sabuls. — At  nyght  the  king,  the  qwene,  and  my  ladye  the 
kyngs  moder,  came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  ther  had  a  pley.** 
— *^  On  New-yeeres  day  at  nyght,  (says  the  same  writer, 
speaking  of  the  year  1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  disgysyng, 
and  also  this  Cristmass  ther  wer  many  anadvvers  playes," 

A  proclamation  which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1547  by 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibit  for  about  two  months 
the  exhibition  of  *'  any  kind  of  interlude,  play,  dialogue, 
or  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the  Eng-^ 
lish  tongue,''  describes  plays  as  a  familiar  entertainment, 
both  m  London  and  in  the  country,  and  the  profession  of 
lan  actor  as  common  and  established.  *'  Forasmuch  as  a 
great  number  of  those  that  be  common  players  of  interludes 
and  play eSy  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  as  elsewhere 
within  the  realme,  doe  for  the  most  part  play  such  interludes 
as  contain  matter  tending  to  sedition,"  8cc.  By  common 
players  of  interludes  here  mentioned,  I  apprehend,  were 
meant  the  players  of  the  city,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  king's  own  servants.  In  a  manuscript  which  I  saw 
some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  are  sundry  charges  for  the  players 
belonging  to  King  Edward  the  Si;tth ;  but  I  have  not  pre- 
served the  articles.  And  in  the  house-hold  book  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  mi  entry 
which  shows  that  she  also  had  a  theatrical  establishment  i 
^^  Eight  players  of  interludes,  each  66s.  8d. — 261.  133.  4d.'* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally  plays  were 
performed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner  Bishop  of  London 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  1542, 
prohibiting  **  all  manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  in- 
teriudes,  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  declared  within  their 
phurches,  chappels,'*  &c.  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
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continued  occasicmally  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
for  the  author  of  The  Third  Blast  of  Reiraitfrom  Plays  and 
Flayers  complains,  in  1580,  that  "  the  players  are  permitted 
to  publish  their  mammetrie  in  every  temple  of  God,  and 
that  throMjghout  England;"  &c.  and  this  abuse  is  taken 
itotice  of  in  one  of  the  Canons  of  King  James  the  First, 
eiven  soon  after  his  accession  in  the  year  1603.  Early^ 
however,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  established  players 
of  London  began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  constructed  in 
^he  yards  of  inns;  and  about  the  year  1570,  I  iofiagine,  one 
or  two  regular  playhouses  were  erected.  Both  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefiriars  were  certainly  built 
before  1  dSO ;  for  we  learn  from  a  puritanical  pan^pblet  pub*- 
lished  in  the  last  century,  that  soon  after  that  year,  **  many 
goodly  citizens  and  well  disposed  gentlemei)  of  London^ 
considering  that  play-houses  and  dicing-houses  were  traps 
for  young  gentlemen,  and  others,  and  perceiving  that  many 
inconveniences  and  great  damage  would  ensue  upon  the  long 
jrafTering  of  the  same, — acquamted  some  pious  magistrates 
therewith, — who  thereupon  made  humble  suite  to  Queene 
Sizabeth  and  her  privy-councell,  and^  obtained  leave  from 
her  majesty  to  thrust  the  players  out  of  the  citty,  and  to  puU 
down  all  play-houses  and  dicine-bouses  within  their  liberties; 
which  acooixiingly  was  effected,  and  the  playhouses  in  Gra* 
cious-street,  Bisnopsgate-street,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that  on 
Ludgate-hiU,  and  the  White-firiers,  were  quite  pulled  down 
and  suppressed  by  the  care  of  these  religious .  senators/^ 
The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  being  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  London,  escaped  the  fury*  of  these"  fianaticks. 
Elizabeth,  however,  though  she  yielded  in  this  instance  tp 
the  frenzy  of  the  time,  was  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
feign  a  favourer  ef  the  stage,  and  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
plays.  ^  early  as  in  the  year  1 569,  as  we  learn  from  an- 
other puritanical  writer,  the  children  of  her  chapel,  (who  are 
described  as  **  her  majesty's  unfledged  minions,'^)  "  flaunted 
k  in  their  silkes  and  sattens,''  and  acted  plays  on  profane 
•ubjects  in  the  chapel-royal.  In  1574  she  granted  a  licence 
to  James  BuAage,  probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  and  four  others,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  stage-plays,  during  pleasure,  in  any 
part  of  Ekigland,  ^*  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  her  loving 
subjects,  as  for  her  own  solace  and  pleasure  when  she  should 
think  good  tO/see  them;"  and  in  the  year  1583,  soon  after 
a  furious  attack  had  been  made  on  the  stage  by  the  puritans, 
twelve  of  the  principal  comedians  of  that  time^  at  the  ear^ 
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»«*  reqiiest  of  Sit  Francis  WabiMham,  were  refected  from 
the  companies  then  subsisting,  under  the  licence  and  protec* 
tkin  of  various  uoblcnien,  ^d  were  sworn  ber  majesly^s 
servants.  Eight  of  thein  had  an  annual  stipend  of  dl.  ds.  Bi^ 
each.  At  that  time  there  were  eight  companies  of  come* 
dians,  each  of  which  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

King  James  the  First  appears  to  have  patroni2ed  the  staet 
with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predecessor.  In  1599)  whne 
he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  solicited  Queen  Elizabeth  (if  we 
may  believe  a  modern  historian)  to  send  a  company  of  £n^-*> 
lish  comedians  to  Edinburgh;  and  very  soon  after  his 
accesMon  to  the  throne,  granted  a  licence  to  the  company  at 
die  Oiobe,  which  is  found  in  Rymer's  l\edera. 


tTAVING  now,  as  concisely  as  I  could,  traced  the  History 
"*^  of  the  English  Stage,  from  its  first  rude  state  to  the 
period  of  its  maturity  and  greatest  splendor,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  exhibit  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  internal  form 
and  economy  of  our  ancient  theatres,  as  the  distance  at 
which  we  stand,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  will 
permit. 

The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  of  which  I  have 
found  any  account,  are,  the  playhouse  in  Blackfriarsy  that 
in  tVTiiteJriarSy  the  Theatre^  of  which  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  situation,  and  The  Curtain^  in  Shoreditch.  Th^ 
Theatre,  from  its  name,  was  probably  the  first  building 
erected  in  or  near  the  metropolis  purposely  for  scenick 
exhibitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  seven  principal 
theatres :  three  private  houses,  namely,  that  in  Blackfriars, 
that  in  ffhitefrtars,  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury 
Lane;  and  four  that  were  called  publick  theatres ;  viz.  T^^ 
Glol^  on  the  Bankside,  The  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red 
Btdlf  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street,  and  The  Forttme 
in  Whitecross  Street.  The  last  two  were  chiefly  frequented 
by  citizens.  There  were  however,  but  six  companies  of  CO7 
medians ;  for  the  playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  and  the  Globe, 
belonged  to  tl>e  same  troop.  Beside  these  seven  theatres, 
there  were  for  some  time  on  the  Bankside  three  other  publick 
theatres;  The  Swan,  The  Rose,  and  The  Hope:  but  The 
Hope  bdn^  used  chiefly  as  a  bear-garden,  and  The  Swan  and 
The  5o5^  naving  fallen  to  decay  early  in  King  James's 
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reign,  they  Ought  not  to  be  enumerated  with  the  other  T€gfi* 
lar  theatres. 

All  the  established  theatres  that  were  open  in  1598^  wew 
either  without  the  city  of  London  or  its  liberties. 

It  appears  from  the  ofEce*book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert^ 
Master  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  the  First,  and  the  two 
succeeding  kings,  that  very  soon  after  our  poet's  death,  in 
the  year  1622,  there  were  but  five  principal  companies  of 
comedians  in  London ;  the  King's  Servants,  who  performed 
at  the  Globe  and  in  Blackfriars;  the  Prince's  Servants,  who 
performed  then  at  the  Curtain;  the  Palsgrave's  Servants^ 
who  had  possession  of  the  Fortune  5  the  players  of  the  Re- 
vels, who  acted  at  the  Red  Bull  5  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Servants,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  denominated,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia's  players,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane. 

When  Prynne  published  his  Histriomasiixj  (1633,)  there 
were  six  playhouses  open;  the  theatre  in  Blackfris^rs ;  the 
Globe;  the  Fortune;  the  Red  Bull;  the  Cockpit  or  Phoe- 
nix, and  a  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  Whitefnars. 

All  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed either  at  The  Globcy  or  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars.  I 
Shall  therefore  confine  my  innuiries  principally  to  those  twol 
They  belonged,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  same 
company  of  comedians,  namely,  his  Majesty's  servants, 
which  title  they  obtained  after  a  licence  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  King  James  in  1603;  having  before  that  time,  I 
apprehend,  been  called  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. Like  the  other  servants  of  the  household,  the  per- 
formers enrolled  into  this  company  were  sworn  into  office, 
and  each  of  them  was  allowed  four  yards  of  bastard  scarlet 
for  a  cloak,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape, 
everv  second  year. 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  situated  near  the  present 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  is 
yet  Vlayhxmse  Yard^  not  far  from  which  the  theatre  probably 
stood.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  private  house; 
but  what  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  private  play- 
house, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. ,  We  know  only  that  it 
was  smaller  than  those  which  were  called  publick  theatres  j 
and  that  in  the  private  theatres  plays  were  usually  presented 
by  candle-light. 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Revels  occasionally  performed. 

It  is  said  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of  King  James 
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the  First,  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  fell  down  in  the  yeat 
1623,  and  that  above  eighty  persons  were  killed  by  the  ac- 
cident; but  he  was  misinformed.  The  room  which  gave 
way  was  in  a  private  house,  and  appropriated  to  the  service 
,of  religion. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  Globe  theatre 
was  built.  HeKzner  has  alluded  to  it  as  existing  in  1598, 
though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  it.  I  believe  it  was 
not  miilt  long  before  the  year  1596.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Bankside,  (the  southern  side  of  the  river  Thames,)  nearly 
opposite  to  Friday  Street,  Cheapside^  It  was  an  hexagonal 
wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
thatched.3  When  Hentzner  wrote,  all  the  other  theatres  as 
well  as  this  were  composed  of  wood. 

'  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  tlie  Pepysian  Library 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  representation' of  the  Globe  theatre,  from  which 
a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Steevens.    From  that  drawing  this  cut  was  made. 
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ITw?  Globe  was  a  ppblick  theatre^  and  of  considerable 
mzty  and  there  they  ^ays  acted  by  day-light.  On  the  roof 
ef  this  and  the  other  publick  theatres  a  pole  was  erected,  u> 
which  a  flag  was  affixed.  These  flags  were  probably  dis- 
played  only  during  the  hours  of  exhibition ;  and  it  should 
foem  frdm  one  of  the  old  comedies  that  they  were  taken 
dowti  in  Lent,  in  which  time,  daring  the  early  part  o(  King 
James's  reign,  plays  were  »>t  allowed  to  be  represented, 
though  at  a  subsequent  period  this  prohibition  was  dispensed 
with. 

I  formerly  corqectured  that  T/ie  Globe,  though  hexagonal 
at  the  ouuiclp,  wa^  peiiiaps  a  rotunda  within,  and  that  it 
might  have  derived  its  name  from  its  circular  form.  But, 
though  the  part  appropriated  to  the  audience  was  probably 
circular,  I  now  believe  that  the  house  was  denominated  only 
from  its  sign;  which  was  a  figure  of  Hercules  supporting 
the  Globe,  under  which  was  written,  Tottis  mundtis  agif 
'histrionem.  This  theatre  was  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1613;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year,  and 
decorated  with  more  ornament  than  had  been  originally  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Glohe  seem  to  have  been  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  lower  class  of  people;  those  at  Blackfriars, 
for  a  more  select  and  judicious  audience.  This  appears  from 
the  following  prologue  to  Shirley's  Doultful  Heir,  which  is 
inserted  among  his  poems,  printed  in  1646,  with  this  title: 

**  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called  The  Doubt- 
ful Heir,  which  should  have  been  presented  at  the  Black" 
friaxSn 

"  GJentlemcn,  I  am  only  tent  to  say, 

*'  Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  ^ay 

*'  For  this  naeridian.    The  Bankside,  he  knows> 

*'  Is  far  more  skilful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 

**  Of  water  than  of  wit  j  he  did  not  mean 

*'  For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  scene. 

*'  No  shews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  most  delight  in, 

**  Grave  understanders,  here's  no  target-fighting 

*'  Upon  the  stage;  all  work  for  cutler's  barr'd; 

^  No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads 3— this  goes  hard: 

*'  But  language  clean,  and,  what  affects  you  not, 

*'  Without  impossibilities  the  plot  5 

**  No  clown,  no  squibs,  no  devil  in't. — Oh  now, 

"  You  squirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do? 

**  Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 

ff  He)^fter  fit  yoor  palates  with  a  play. 
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^  But  you  that  can  coatract  yourselveSi  and  siti 

'*  As  you  were  now  in  the  Biackfriar9  pit^ 

''  And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noise  and  tongdesj 

"  Because  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 

*'  Will  pardon  bur  iiast  stage,  and  not  disgrace 

*'  This  playi  meant  for  your  persons,  not  the  place." 

.  The  superior  discernment  of  the  Blackfriars  audience  may 
be  likewise  collected  from  a  passage  in  the  preface  prefixed 
by  Heniings  and  Condell  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  au- 
thor's worKs :  "  And  though  you  be  a  niagistrate  of  wit, 
and  sit  on  the  stage  at  BtacMrierSj  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne 
plays  dailie,  know  these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already^ 
ana  stood  out  all  appeales/' 

A  writer  already  quoted  infomis  us  that  ohe  of  these  the- 
atres was  a  winter^  and  the  other  a  summer^  house.  As  ths 
Crlobe  was  partly  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  they  acted 
there  usually  by  day-light,  it  appeared  to  me  probable  (when 
this  Essay  was  origmalTy  published)  that  this  was  the  sum- 
mer theatre;  and  I  have  lately  found  niy  conjecture  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript*  The  king's 
company  usually  began  to  play  at  the  Globe  iii  the  month  of 
May.  The  exhibitions  here  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent 
thdin  Sit  BlackfriarSy  till  the  year  1604^  or  i 605,  when  the 
Bankside  appears  to  have  bedome  less  fashionable>  and  less 
.  frequented  than  it  formerly  had  been; 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has  been  al- 
ready oDserved)  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers'  inns> 
in  which^  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
comedians,  who  then  first  united  themselves  in  companies, 
erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these  temporary 
playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our  modem  theatre. 
l^e  galleries j  in  both,  are  ranged  ovet  each  other  on  thre^ 
sides  of  the  building.  The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of 
these  galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes;  and  it  is  ob- 
iervable  that  these,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a 
subsequent  period  expressly  for  dramatick  exhibitions,  still 
retained  their  old  name,  and  are  frequently  call^  roofns,  by 
our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in  use;  We  may  suppose  the  stage 
to  have  been  raised  in  this  area^  on  the  fourth  side>  with  its 
Wck  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for  ad- 
mission was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a  playhouse  not 
incommodious  might  have  been  formed. 

Hence>  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  I  suppose  of  th» 

VOL.  I*  ,  B 
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other  pullict  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  there  was 
an  open  yard  or  area,  where  the  common  people  stood  to  see 
the  exhibition ;  fix)m  which  circumstance  they  are  called  by 
our  author  groundlings,  and  by  Ben  Jonson  "  the  under ^ 
stafidingsentltmta  ot  the  ground.'^ 

The  galleries,  or  scaffoldSy  as  they  are  sometimes  called^ 
«nd  that  part  of  the  house  which  in  private  theatres  was 
named  the  pit,  seem  to  have  been  at  the  same  price;  and 
probably  in  houses  of  reputation,  such  as  the  Globsj  and 
that  in  Blackfriars,  the  price  of  admission  into  those  parts 
of  the  theatre  was  sixpence,  while  in  some  meaner  play- 
houses it  was  only  a  penny,  in  others  twopence*  The  price 
of  admission  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes,  was,  I  believe, 
in  our  author's  time,  a  shilling ;  though  afterwards  it  appears 
to  have  risen  to  two  shillings,  and  half  a  crown.  At  the 
BlackfHars  theatre  the  price  of  the  boxes  was,  I  imagine^ 
higher  than  at  the  Globe. 

From  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn,  that 
spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  criticka 
and  wits  of  the  time  usually  sat  there.  Some  were  placed 
pn  the  ground ;  others  sat  on  stools,  of  which  the  price  was 
either  sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  according,  I  suppose,  to  the 
€(xnmodiousness  of  the  situation.  And  they  were  attended 
by  pages,  who  furnished  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco, 
which  was  smoked  here  as  well  as  in  other  parfs  of  the 
hous<?.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  persons  were  suffered  to  sit 
i>n  the  stage  only  in  the  private  playhouses,  (such  as  Blacks 
Jriars,  &c.)  where  the  audience  was  more  select,  and  of  a 
higher  class;  and  that  in  the  Ghbe  and  the  otl^er  publick 
theatres,  no  such  licence  was  permitted. 

The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  which,  we  leam  from 
Hentzner  and  Caius  de  Ephemera,  was  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
^peare  the  usual  covering  of  floors  in  England.  On  some 
occasions  it  was  entirely  matted  over;  but  this  was  prpbably 
very  rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in  the  front  of  the  pre- 
sent stage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and  puUies,  though  not  a  n^o- 
4em  invention,  (fox  it  was  used  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
cnasques  at  court,]  was  yet  an  apparatus  to  which  the  simple. 
Hiecbanism  of  our  ancient  theatres  had  not  arrived;  for. in 
th^iji  the  curtains  opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn: 
backwards  and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  play-» 
bouses  they  were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  silk.  Towams 
the  rear  of  the  stage  there  appears  to  have  been  a  balcony, 
or  uf^)ef  «tage;  the  platform  of  which  was  probably  eight  or 
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hitle  feet  from  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  old  plays, 
part  of  the  dialogue  was  spoken ;  and  in  the  front  of  it  cur- 
tains likewise  were  hqng,  so  as  occasionally  to  conceal  the 
persons  in  it  from  the  view  of  the  audience.  At  each  side 
of  this  balcony  was  a  box,  very  inconveniently  situated^ 
which  sometimes  was  vcalled  the  private  box.  In  these  boxes, 
which  were  at  a  lower  price,  some  persons  sate,  either  from 
economy  or  singularity. 

How  little  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were  assisted 
by  scenical  deception,  and  how  much  necessity  our  author 
had  to  call  on  them  to  "  piece  out  imperfections  with  their 
thoughts,*'  may  be  collected  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who, 
descnbing  the  state  of  the  drama  and  the  stage,  in  his  time, 
(about  the  year  1583,)  says,  "  Now  you  shall  have  three 
ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  beleeve  the 
stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news  of  ship- 
wrack  in  the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame,  if  we  ac- 
cept it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that,  comes  out  a 
hidious  monster  with  fire  and  smoke ;  and  then  the  miserable 
beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  fdur  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  hart  wil  not  receive  it  for  a 
pitched  field." 

The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing  like  move- 
able scenes  being  used  in  England,  is  in  the  narrative  of  the 
entertainment  given  to  King  James  at  Oxford,  in  August, 
1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  in  the  hall  of  Christ 
Church,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  by  a  con- 
temporary writer.  ^^  The  stage"  (he  tells  us)  *^  was  bnilt 
close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  seemed  at  the  first 
sight:  but  indeed  it  was  but.a  false  wall  fai re  painted,  and 
adorned  with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about; 
by  reason  whereof,  with  the  help  of  othejr  painted  clothes^ 
their  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  acting  of  one  tragedy :" 
that  is,  m  other  words,  there  were  three  scenes  employed  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  piece.  The  scenery  was  contrived  by 
Inigo  Jones,  who  is  described  as  a  great  traveller ,  and  who 
undertook  to  ^^  further  his  employers  much,  and  famish, 
them  with  rare  devices,  but  produced  very  little  to  that  Which 
was  expected." 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Writer  of  this  account  was  not 
acquainted  even  with  the  term,  scene ^  having  used  painted 
c/o^/i^5  instead  of  it :  Qor  indeed  is  this  surprising,  it  i^pt  be«> 
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ing  then  found  in  this  sense  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabutaiy^ 
English  or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the  common 
stages  been  furnished  wijth  them,  neither  this  writer,  nor 
the  makers  of  dictionaries,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
To  effect  even  what  was  done  at  Christ-Church,  the  Univer- 
sity found  it  necessary  to  employ  two  of  the  king's  carpen- 
ters, and  to  have  the  advice  of  the  controller  of^his  works. 
The  Queen's  Masque,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
January,  was  not  much  more  successful,  though  above 
30001.  was  expended  upon  it,  *^  At  night,"  says  Sir  Dudley 
Carieton,  "  we  had  the  Queen's  Maske  in  the  Banqueting- 
house,  or  rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a  great  engine  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  mouon,  ana  in  it 
were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  (with  other  terrible  fishes,) 
which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors.  The  indecorum  was,  that 
there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  a 
great  shell  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were  four  seats;  on 
the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my  lady  Bedford;  on  the  rest 
were  placed  the  ladies  Suffolk,  Darby,"  &c.  Such  were 
most  of  the  Masques  in  the  time  of  James  the  First :  tri-» 
umphal  cars,  castles,  rocks,  caves,  pillars,  temples,  clouds, 
rivers,  tritons,  &c.  composed  the  principal  part  of  their  de- 
coration. In  the  courtly  masques  given  by  his  successor 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  ana  in  some  of  the 
plays  exhibited  at  court,  the  art  of  scenery  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  improved.  In  1636  a  pi^e  vmtten  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  called  Love's  Mistress  or  the  Queen's 
Masque,  was  represented  at  Denmark  House  before  their 
Majesties.  ^'  For  the  rare  decorements"  (says  Heywood  in 
bis  preface)  ^'  which  new  apparelled  it,  when  it  came  the 
second  time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracious  majesty  then 
entertaining  his  highness  at  Denmark  House  upon  his  birth- 
day,) I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  character  to  that  ad- 
mirable artist  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  master  surveyor  of  the  kind's 
worke,  &c.  who  to  every  act,  nay  almost  to  every  scene,  py 
his  excellent  inventions  gave  such  an  extraordinary  lustre ; 
upon  every  occasion  changing  the  stage j  to  the  admiration  of 
all  the  spectators."  Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  we  may 
remark,  the  term  scene  is  not  used :  the  stage  was  changeaj, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 

In  August,  1636,  The  Rojfal  Slave,  written  by  a  very 
popular  poet,  William  CartwrWht,  was  acted  at  Oxford  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen,  and  anerwards  at  Hampton-Court. 
Wood  informs  u$,  that  the  scenery  was  an  exquisite  and  un- 
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icotmnon  piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones, 
The  play  was  printed  in  16395  ^^d  yet  even  at  that  late  pe- 
riod, the  term  scene,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  uu- 
known  to  the  author  5  for  describing  the  various  scenes  em- 
ployed in  this  court-exhibition,  he  denominates  them  thus : 
**  The  first  Appearance^  a  temple  of  the  sun. — Second  -^p- 

?^aTqncey  a  city  in  the  front,  and  a  prison  at  the  side,'*  &c. 
he  three  other  Appearances  in  this  play  were,  a  wood,  a 
palace,  and  a  ca^le. 

In  every  disquisition  of  this  kind  much  trouble  and  many 
words  might  be  saved,  by  defining  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Before  therefore  I  proceed  further  in  this  inquiry,  I  think  it 
proper  to  say,  that  by  a  scene,  I  mean,  A  painting  in  per- 
spective <m  a  clUh  fastened  to  a  woodenjrame  or  roUer ;  and 
that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term,  ^^  a  cofiSn,  or  a  tomb,  or  a 
^t  chair^  or  a  fair  chain  of  {)eari,  or  a  crucifix;"  and  I  am 
the  rather  induced  to  make  this  declaration,  because  a  writer, 
who  obliquely  alluded  to  the  position  which  I  am  now  main- 
taining,.  soon  after  the  first  edition  of  this  Essay  was  pub- 
lished, has  mentioned  exhibitions  of  this  kind  as  a  proof  of 
the  scenery  of  our  dd  plays;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
die  point  is  completely  established  by  this  decisive  argument, 
triumphantly  adds,  '*  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told 
of  the  want  of  proper  scenes  and  dresses  in  out  ancient 
theatres/* 

A  passage  which  has  been  produced  from  one  of  the  old 
comedies,  proves  that  the  common  theatres  were  furnished 
with  some  rude  pieces  of  machinery,  which  were  used  when 
it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  descent  of  some  god  or  saint; 
biit  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  as  well 
as  fix)m  all  the  contemporary  accounts,  that  the  mechanism, 
of  our  ancient  theatres  seldom  went  bevond  a  tomb,  a  painted 
chair,  a  sinking  cauldron,  or  a  trap-door,  and  that  none  of 
them  had  moveable  scenes.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  is  to 
be  discovered  by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading 
in  his  study,  the  scenical  direction  in  the  first  folio,  1623, 
(which  was  printed  apparently  from  playhouse  copies,)  is, 
*^  The  King  drau!s  ths  curtain,  [i.  e.  draws  it  open]  and  sits 
reading  pensively;^*  for,  beside  the  principal  curtains  that 
hung  m  the  front  of  the  stage,  they  used  others  as  substi 
tutes  for  scenes,  which  were  denominated  traverses.  If  a, 
bedchamber  is  to  be  represented,  no  change  of  scene  is  men- 
tioned; but  the  •  property-man  is  simply  ordered  to  thrust 
forth  a  hed^  or,  the  curtains  being  opened^  a  bed  is  exhibited* 
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So,  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shakspeare  formed  his  King 
Henrii  FI,  P.  II.  when  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  exhibited  dying, 
the  stage-direction  is — **  Enter  King  and  Salisbury,  and  then 
the  curtaines  be  drawn ^  [i.  e.  drawn  open,]  and  the  Cardinal 
is  discovered  in  his  bed,  raving  and  staring  as  if  he  were 
mad/'  When  the  fable  requires  the  Roman  capitol  to  be 
represented,  we  find  two  officers  enter,  *'  to  lay  cushions, 
as  it  were  in  the  capitol."  So,  in  King  Richard  IL  Act  IV. 
sc.  i;  *^  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter  as  to  the  parliament.'* 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1 600:  "  Enter  Cambridge, 
Scroop,  and  Gray,  fl5  in  a  chamber/*  When  the  citizens 
of  Angiers  are  to  appear  op  the  walls  of  their  town,  and 
young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I  suppose  our 
ancestors  were  contented  with  seeing  them  in  the  balcony  al- 
neady  described;  or  perhaps  a  few  ooards  were  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  the  rude  discoloured  walls 
of  an  old  town,  behind  which  a  platfonn  might  have  been 
placed  near  the  top,  on  which  the  citizens  stood:  but 
surely  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  scene>  Though  updoubt-* 
edly  our  poet's  company  were  furnished  with  some  wooden 
£ibrick  sufficiently  resembling  a  tomb,  for  which  they  must 
have  had  occasion  in  several  plays,  yet  some  doubt  may  bo 
entertained,  whether  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of 
Juliet's  monument  was  given  on  the  stage.  Komeo  perhaps 
only  opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  th(5  stage  trap-doors, 
(which  might  have  represented  a  tomb-stone,)  by  which  he 
descended  to  a  vault  beneath  the  stage,  where  Juliet  was  de-? 
posited;  and  this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the 
play,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama  was  founded. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  last-mentioned  we  find  the 
following  stage-direction :  "  They  march  about  the  stage^ 
and  servrng-men  comejhrth  with  their  napkins."  AmorQ 
decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  stage  was  not  furnished 
with  scenes,  cannot  be  produced,  Romeo,  Mercutio,  &c. 
with  their  torch -bearers  and  attendants,  are  the  persons  who 
march  about  the  stage.  They  are  in  the  street,  on  their  way 
to  Capulet's  house,  where  a  masquerade  is  given;  butCa^ 
pulet's  servants  who  come  forth  with  their  napkins,  are  sup^ 
posed  to  be  in  a  hall  or  sabon  of  their  master's  house :  yet 
both  the  masquers  without  and  the  servants  within  appear  oa 
the  same  spot.  In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  PlIL  the 
very  same  spot  is  at  once  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
GounciU  Chamber , 

It  is  pot;  however;^  necessary  to  insist  either  upon  the 
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term  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a  painting  in  perspective  on  cloth 
or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our  early  writers,  or  upon  the 
various  sta^e-directions  which  are  found  in  the  plays  of  our 
poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  which  afford  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  stage  in  his  time  was  not  fur- 
nished with  scenes :  because  we  nave  to  the^ame  point  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Shakspeare  himself,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  every  writer  of  the  last  age  who  has  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion this  subject,  and  even  of  the  very  person  who  first 
introduced  scenes  on  the  publick  stage. 

In  the  year  I629  Jonson's  comedy  intitled  The  Newirm 
was  performed  at  the  Black  friars  tneatre,  and  deservedly 
damned.  Ben  was  so  much  incensed  at  the  town  for  con- 
demning his  piece,  that  in  1631  he  published  it  with  the 
following  title :  The  New  Inne,  or  the  light  Heart,  a  co- 
medy; as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  negligently  plaved, 
by  some,  the  kings  servants,  and  more  squeamishly  beneld 
and  censured  by  others,  the  kings  subjects,  1629J  And 
now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers,  his  Ma.***»  aervanUr 
and  subjects,  to  be  judged,  1631.^'  In  the  Dedication  to 
this  piece,  the  author,  after  expressing  his  profound  contempt 
for  the  spectators,  who  were  at  the  first  representation  of  this 
play,  says,  "  What  did  they  come  for  then,  thou  wilt  ask 
me.  I  will  as  punctually  answer:  to  see  and  to  be  scene* 
To  make  a  general  muster  of  themselves  in  their  clothes  of 
credit,  and  possesse  the  stage  against  the  playe:  to  dislike  all, 
but  marke  nothing:  and  oy  their  confidence  of  rising  be- 
tween the  actes  in  objique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the  whole 
house  of  their  not  understanding  one  scene,  Arm'd  with 
this  prejudice,  as  the  stage  furniture  or  arras  clothes,  they 
were  there ;  as  spectators  away ;  for  the  faces  in  the  hangings 
and  they  beheld  alike." 

The  exhibition  of  plays-  being  forbidden  some  time  before 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  in  1656 
invented  a  new  species  of  etitertainment,  which  was  exhi- 
bited at  Rutland  House,  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate 
Street.  The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was  printed  in  the 
same  year,  is,  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  imde  a  Mepresentation 
by  the  Art  of  prospective  in  Scenes;  and  the  Ston/  sung  in 
recitative  Musick.  "  The  ^original  of  this  musick,'*  says 
Dryden,  '*  and  of  the  scenes  which  adorned  his  work,  he 
had  from  the  Italian  operas;  but  he  heightened  his  cha- 
racters (as  I  may  probably  imagine)  from  the  examples  of 
G)meille  and  some  French  poets/'    If  sixty  yearsf  before. 
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the  exhibiUon  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  had  been  aided  oq 
th  common  stage  by  the  advantage  of  moveable  scenes^  or 
if  the  term  scenehiA  been  familiar  to  D'Avenant's  audience, 
can  we  suppose  that  he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  periphrastick  description,  and  to  promise  that  his  repre-* 
tentation  should  be  assisted  by  the  art  of  prospective  in 
scenes  P  **  It  has  been  often  wished,"  says  he,  in  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  "  that  our  scenes  (we  having  obliged 
ourselves  to  the  variety  of  Jive  changes^  according  to  the  anr 
cient  dramatick  distinctions  made  for  time,)  had  not  been 
Gonfined  to  about  eleveti  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifteen 
in  depth,  including  the  places  of  passa^  reserved  for  the 
musick."  From  these  words  we  learn  that  he  had  in  that 
piece  five  scenes.  In  1658  he  exhibited  at  the  old  theatre 
called  the  Cockpk  in  Drury  Lane,  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spa^ 
niards  in  Peru,  express' d  by  vocal  em^  instrwmental  Mtisick^ 
and  by  Art  of  perspective  in  Scenes.  In  spring  1662,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
built  a  new  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  opened  his 
theatre  with  Tne  First  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which 
since  its  first  exhibition  he  had  enlarged.  He  afterwards  in 
the  same  year  exhibited,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
«iid  his  comedy  called  TheJVits;  ^*  these  plays,"  says  Downes, 
who  himself  acted  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  "  naving  new 
scenes  and  decorations,  being  (twjirst  that  ever  were  mtro- 
duced  in  England."  Scenes  had  certainly  been  used  before 
in  the  masques  at  Court,  and  in  a  few  private  exhibitionS| 
and  by  D'Avenant  himself  iq  bis  attempts  at  theatrical  en- 
tertainments shortly  before  the  death  of  Cromwell :  Downes 
therefore,  who  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  his  language  in 
every  part  of  his  book,  must  have  meant — the  first  ever  ex- 
hibitea  in  SLje^lar  drama,  on  a  public  theatre. 

I  have  said  that  1  could  produce  the  testimony  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  himself  on  this  subjept.  His  prologue 
to  The  Wits,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1662,  soon  after  the  opening  of  bis  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  if  every  other  document  had  perished,  would  prove 
decisively  that  our  author's  play  had  not  the  assistance  of 
painted  scenes.     "  There  are  some,  says  D  ■  Avenant^ 

''  —  who  would  the  world  persuade^ 

*'  That  gold  is  better  when  the  stamp  is  bad; 

*'  And  Aat  an  vgly  ragged  piece  of  eight 

*'  Is  ever  true  in  metal  and  in  weight; 

**  As  if  a  guinny  and  louis  had  less 

/'  Inurin^ick  value  fof  their  handsomeness. 
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'^  So  cRvewe,  who  outlive  the  former  age, 
*^  Allow  the  coarseness  of  the  plain  old  stage, 
*'  And  tlunk  rich  vests  and  scenes  are  only  fit 
*'  Disguises  &r  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  less  decisive  is  the  diflferent  language  of  the  licence 
for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him  by  King  Charles  I.  in 
1639,  and  the  letters  patent  which  he  obtained  from  his  son 
in  1662.  In  the  former,  after  he  is  authorized  *^  to  enter- 
tain, govern,  privilege,  and  keep  such  and  so  many  players 
to  exercise  action,  musipal  presentments,  scenes,  dancmg, 
^d  tbe  like,  as  he  the  said  William  Davenant  shdl  think  fit 
and  approve  for  the  said  house,  apd  such  persons  to  permit 
and  continue  at  and  during  th^  pleasure  of  the  said  W,  D. 
to  act  plays  in  such  house  so  to  be  by  him  erected,  and  ex- 
ercise musick,  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  or 
other  the  like,  at  the  same  or  other  hours,  or  times,  or  after 
plays  are  ended,** — the  clause  which  empowers  him  to  take 
certain  prices  from  those  who  should  resprt  to  his  theatre 
runs  thus : 

^^  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
W.  D.  3tc.  to  take  and  receive  of  such  our  subjepts  as  shall 
resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays,  scenes,  and  entertain^ 
fnents  whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  is  or 
hereafter  from  time  to  time  shall  be  accustomed  to  be  given 
or  taken  in  other  playhouses  and  places  for  the  like  plays^ 
scenes,  presentments,  and  entertainments.'* 

Here  we  see  that  when  the  theatre  was  fitted  up  in  the 
usual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decoration  of  scenery, 
(for  scenes  in  the  foregoing  passages  mean,  not  paintings, 
but  short  stage-representations  or  presentments,)  the  usuj 
prices  were  authorized  to  be  taken :  but  after  die  Restora- 
tion, when  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  furnished  his  new  theatre 
with  scenery,  he  took  carp  that  the  letters  patent  which  he 
then  obtained,  should  speak  a  different  language,  for  there 
Ithe  corresponding  clause  is  as  follows : 

^^^  And  that  it  shall  and  inay  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
iSir  Williapa  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  take  and 
receive  of  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear 
any  such  plays,  scenes,  and  entertainments  whatsoever,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  either  have  accustomably  been 
given  and  taken  in  the  liKe  kind,  or  as  shall  be  thought  rea- 
sonable by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the  great  expences  of 
SCENES,  musick,  and  sucb  new  decorations  as  have  not  he^ 
JOTV^ly  used." 
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Here  for  the  first  time  in  these  letters  patent  the  word 
scene  is  used  in  that  sense  in  which  Sir  William  had  employed 
it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his  musical  entertainments 
exhibited  a  few  years  before.  In  the  former  letiers 
patent  gcanted  in  1639>  the  word  in  that  sense  does  not  once 
occur. 

To  the  testimony  of  D'Avenant  himself  may  be  added 
that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  in 
his  prologue  to  The  Rival  Ladies,  performed  at  the  King'ift 
theatre  in  1664: 

"  _—  in  former  days 

"  Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good  plays  — 
*'  You  now  have  habits^  dances^  scenes,  and  rhjrmes^ 
**  High  language  often,  ay,  and  sense  sometimes." 

And  still  more  express  is  that  of  the  author  of  The  Ge^ 
Wfxms  Enemies,  exhibited  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1672 : 

"  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and  sed 

"  The  strange  vicissitudes  of  poetrie. 

*'  Your  aged  fethers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 

'*  And  sat  knee-deep  in  nutshells  in  the  pit; 

**  Coarse  hangings  then,  instead  of  scenes  were  worn, 

*'  And  Kidderminster  did  the  stage  adorn: 

*'  But  you,  their  wiser  offspring,  did  advance 

"  To  plot  of  jig,  and  to  dramatick  dance,*'  &c. 

These  are  not  the  speculations  of  scholars  concerning  a 
custom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
were  either  spectators  of  what  they  descrioe,  or  daily  con- 
versed with  those  who  had  trod  our  ancient  stage:  for 
D'Avenant's  first  play,  The  Cruel  Brother,  was  acted  at  the 
Blackfriars  in  January,  1626-7,  and  Mohun  and  Hart,  who 
had  themselves  acted  before  the  civil  wars,  were  employed 
m  that  company,  by  whose  immediate  successors  Tne  Ge^ 
nerous  Enemies  was  exhibited :  I  mean  the  King's  Servants, 
Major  Mohun  acted  in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  last 
quoted  were  spoken. 

I  may  add  also,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  Historia 
Histrimica,  whose  father  bad  been  a  spectator  of  several  plays 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  expressly  says,  that 
the  theatre  had  no  scenes. 

But,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  differs  with  me  in  opinion 
bn  the  subject  before  us,)  ^*  how  happened  it,  that  Shak- 
speare  himself  should  have  mentioned  the  act  of  shifting 
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scenes^  if  in  his  time  there  were  no  scenes  capable  of  being 
shifted  P  Thus,  in  the  Chorus  to  King  Henry  F: 

*  Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.* 

^' This  phrase"  (he  add»)  *^  was  hardly  more  ancient 
than  the  custom  it  describes." 

Who  does  not  see,  that  Shakspeare  in  the  passage  here 
quoted  uses  the  word  scene  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  two  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom ;  that  is,  for 
the  place  of  action  represented  by  the  stage;  and  not  for  that 
moveable  hanging  or  painted  cloth,  strained  on  a  wooden 
frame,  or  roU^  round  a  cylinder,  which  is  now  called  a 
SCENE  ?  If  the  smallest  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his 
meaning,  the  following  lines  in  the  came  play  would  re- 
move it : 

"  The  king  is  set  from  London^  and  the  scene 
"  Is  now  trensported  to  Southampton." 

This,  and  this  only,  was  the  shifting  that  was  meant ;  a 
movement  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama ;  nor  is  there  found  a  single  passage  in  his  plays  in 
which  the  word  scene  is  used  in  the  sense  required  to  Support 
the  argument  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  common  stages 
were  mmished  with  moveable  scenes  in  his  time.  He  con- 
stantly uses  the  word  either  for  a  stage-exhibition  in  general, 
or  the  component  part  of  a  play,  or  the  place  of  action  re- 
presented by  the  stage : 

"  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  scene 

*'  Acling  that  argument.'*     King  Henry  IV,  Part  II, 

*'  At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death.'* 

King  John. 
''  What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ?*' 

King  Henry  VI,  Part  III. 
''  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, — .** 

King  Henry  V. 
"  To  give  our  scene  such  growing,—.**     Ibid. 

*'  And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly, .**    Ibid. 

"  That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  the  scene.** 

CcHolanm/ 
'^  A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene," 

,   King  Richard  lit. 
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I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance  from  AWs  well  that 
ends  well: 

*'  Our  scene  is  alter'd  fix)in  a  serious  thing, 

'*  And  now  changed  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King.*' 

from  which  lines  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  as  reasonably  in- 
ferred that  scenes  were  changed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  from 
the  passage  relied  on  in  King  Henry  K  and  perhaps  by  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  it  might  be  proved,  from  a  line 
above  quoted  from  the  same  play,  that  the  technical  modem 
term,  wings,  or  side-scenes,  was  not  unknown  to  our  great 
poet. 

The  various  ciccumstances  which  I  have  stated,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers,  furnish  us,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, with  decisive  and  incontrovertible  proofs,  that 
the  stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  frimished  with  moveabU 
painteascenesy  but  merely  decorated  with  curtains,  and  arras 
or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when  decayed,  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  ornamented  with  pictures;  and  some  pas- 
sages in  our  old  dramas  incline  me  to  think,  that  when  tra- 
gedies were  performed,  the  stage  was  bung  with  black. 

In  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  our  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  scenery  seem^  to  have  been 
supplied  by  the  simple  expedient  of  writing  the  names  of  the 
different  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  progress  of 
the  play,  which  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  audience. 

Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions  was  thus 
scanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  inven- 
tion of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be  modem ;  for  in  an  old 
Morality,  entitled,  All  for  Money y  we  find  a  marginal  di- 
rection, which  implies  that  they  were  very  early  in  use. 

We  learn  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  /or  Actors,  that  the 
covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  stage,  was  anciently  termed 
the  heavens.  It  was  probably  painted  of  a  sky-blue  colour ; 
or  perhaps  pieces  of  drapery  tjnged  with  blue  were  suspended 
across  the  stage,  to  represent  the  heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  3tage-direction8  given  in  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play,  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself,)  as  is  the  case  in  that  piece  and  in 
Hamle^  the  court  or  audience  before  whom  the  interlude 
was  performed  sat  in  the  balcony,  or  upper  stage  already 
described ;  and  a  curtain  or  traverse  being  hung  across  the 
^tageybr  the  nonce,  the  performers  entered  between  that  cuT» 
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imn  and  the  general  audience,  and  on  its  bein^  drawn,  begaili 
theit  piex^e^  addressing  themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  re* 
gardless  of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  back$ 
must  have  been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  performance* 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  DroUsy  printed  iit 
1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth,  it 
should  seem  that  the  stage  was  formerly  lighted  by  two  laige 
branches,  of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  hung  in  churches; 
and  firom  Beaumont's  Verses  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  FaUhfid 
Shepherdess y  which  was  acted  befofe  the  year  161 1,  we  nnd 
that  wax  lights  were  used. 

These  branches  having  been  found  incommodious,  as  they 
obstructed  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  "gave  place  at  a  subse- 
quent period  to  small  circular  wooden  mimes,  furnished  with 
candles,  eight  of  which  were  himg  on  the  stage,  four  a( 
either  side :  and  these  within  a  few  years  were  wholly  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  on  his  return  from  France  in 
1765,  first  introduced  the  present  commodious  method  of 
illuminating  the  stage  by  lights  not  visible  to  the  audience* 

The  boay  of  the  house  was  illuminated  by  cressets,  or 
large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  those  whicii 
are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  ship. 

If  all  the  players  whose  names  are  enumerated  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  belonged  to  the  same 
theatre,  they  composed  a  numerous  company;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  all  performed  at  the  same  period,  or 
always  continued  in  the  same  house.  Many  of  the.  com- 
panies, in  the  in&ncy  of  the  stage,  certainly  were  so  thin, 
that  the  same  person  played  two  or  three  parts;  and  a  battle 
on  which  the  &te  of  an  empire  was  supposed  to  depend,  was 
decided  by  half  a  dozen  combatants.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  practice  in  their  mock  engagements,  to  dis- 
charge small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  or  behind  the  stage. 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flourishes  were  played> 
or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three  soundings. 
Musick  was  likewise  playrf  between  the  acts.  The  instru- 
ments chiefly  used,  were  trumpets,  comets,  hautboys,  lutes, 
recorders,  viols,  and  organs.  The  band,  which,  I  believe, 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  performers,  sat  (as 
\  have  been  told  by  a  very  ancient  stage- veteran,  who  had 
his  information  from  Bowman,  the  contemporary  of  Better- 
ton,)  in  an  upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called  the  stage- 
box. 

from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript  I  learn,  that  the 
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musicians  belonging  to  Shakspeiire*s  company  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  Master  of  the  Revels  an  annual  fee  for  a  licence  to 
play  m  the  theatre. 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  Blackfriars*  band 
was  more  numerous ;  and  their  reputation  was  so  high  as  to 
be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  in  an  account  which 
he  has  left  of  the  splendid  Masque  given  by  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  on  the  second  of  February,  1633-4,  entitled  The 
Triumph  of  Peaces  and  intended,  as  he  hioiself  informs  us, 
*'  to  manifest  the  difference  of  their  opinion  from  Mr. 
Prynne's  new  learning,  and  to  confute  his  HistriomaUix 
against  interludes." 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  masque  is  found  in  his 
Memorials;  but  that  which  Dr.  Bumey  has  lately  given  in 
bis  very  curious  and  elegant  History  of  Mtisick,  fi-om  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of  the  British 
Museum,  contains  some  minute  particulars  not  noticed  in 
the  former  printed  account,  and  among  others  an  eulogy  on 
our  poet's  band  of  musicians. 

**  For  the  Musicke,"  says  Whitelocke,  *^  which  was  par- 
ticulariy  committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives,  and 
to  Mr,  Lawes,  lool.  a  piece  for  their  rewards:  for  the  four 
French  gentlemen,  the  queen's  servants,  I  thought  that  a 
handsome  and  liberall  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made 
known  to  the  queen,  their  mistris,  and  well  taken  by  her. 
I  therefore  invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation  att  St. 
Dunstan's  taveme,  in  the  great  room,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
where  each  of  them  had  his  plate  lay'd-  by  him,  covered, 
and  the  napkin  by  it,  and  when  they  opened  their  plates, 
they  found  in  each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  or  their 
master's  coyne,  for  the  first  dish,  and  they  had  cause  to  be 
much  pleased  with  this  surprisali. 

*^  The  rest  of  the  musitians  had  rewards  answearable  to 
their  parts  and  qualities ;  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  mu- 
sicke  came  to  about  one  thousand  pounds.  The  clothes  of 
the  horsemen  reckoned  one  with  another  at  i^  100  a  suit,  att 
the  least,  amounted  to  ^10,000. — ^The  charges  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  masque,  which  were  borne  by  the  societies,  were 
accounted  to  be  above  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

**  I  was  so  conversant  with  the  musitians,  and  so  willing 
to  gain  their  favour,  especially  at  this  time,  that  I  com- 
posed an  aier  my  selfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ives,  and 
called  it  IVhitelock's  Corantoy  which  being  cried  up,  was 
Srst  played  publiqucly^  )>y  the  Blackefryars  Musicke,  who 
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were  then  esteemed  the  lest  of  common  nmsttians  in  London. 
Whenever  I  came  to  that  house,  (as  I  did  sotnetitnes  in  those 
dayes,  though  not  often,)  to  see  a  play,  the  musitians  would 
presently  play  IVhiielocke' s  Corcmto:  and  it  was  so  often 
called  for,  that  they  would  have  it  played  twice  or  thrice  in 
an  aftemoone.  The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  bicause  she  said 
it  was  fuller  of  life  and  spirit  than  the  English  aiers  used  to 
be ;  butt  she  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the  maker  of  it  with 
her  majestyes  royall  commendation.  It  grew  to  that  request^ 
that  all  the  common  musitians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over 
the  kingdome,  gott  the  composition  of  itt,  and  played  it 
publiquely  in  all  places  for  above  thirtie  years  after. 

The  stage,  in  Shakspeare's  time  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  pit  only  by  pales.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
the  band,  I  imagine,  took  the  station  which  they  have  kept 
ever  since^  in  an  orchestra  placed  between  the  stage  and  the 
pit. 

The  person  who  spoke  the  prologue,  who  entered  imme- 
diately after  the  third  sounding,  usually  wore  a  long  black 
velvet  cloak,  which,  I  suppose,  was  considered  as  best  suited 
to  a  supplicatory  address*  Of  this  custom,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  some  traces  remained  till  very  lately;  a 
black  coat  having  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  within  these  fevr 
years,  the  instant  stage-habiliment  of  our  modem  prologue- 
speakers.  The  complete  dress  of  the  ancient  prologue- 
speaker  is  still  retained  in  the  play  exhibited  in  Hamlet,  be- 
fore the  king  and  court  of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular  appen- 
dage to  a  play  in  Shakspeare*s  time;  for  many  of  his  dramas 
had  none ;  at  least,  they  have  not  been  preserved.  In  jiWs 
Well  that  ends  well,  A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  jIs  yo» 
like  it,  Troibis  and  Cressida,  and  The  Tempest,  the  epiloeue 
is  spoken  by  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  and  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker ;  a  circumstance  that  I  have  not 
observed  in  the  epitopes  of  any  other  author  of  that  age* 
The  epilogue  was  not  always  spoken  by  one  of  the  performers 
in  the  piece  j  for  that  subjoined  to  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IF.  appears  to  have  been  delivered  by  a  dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  characters  fi^equently  wore  peri- 
wigs which  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  were  not  in  common 
use.    It  appears  fix)m  a  passage  in  Puttenbam's  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,  1589,  that  vizards  were  on  some  occasions 
used  by  the  actors  of  those  days  5  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
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a  scene  in  one  of  our  author^s  comedies,  that  they  werief 
sometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  those  who  performed  female 
characters.  But  this,  I  imagine,  was  very  rare.  Some  of 
the  female  part  of  the  audience  likewise  appeared  in  masks. 

Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder^  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to  have  been  r^ular 
appendages  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

The  stage-dresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppo^,  were  much 
more  costly  in  some  playhouses  than  others.  Yet  the  ward- 
irobe  of  even  the  king's  servants  at  The  Gkbdand  Blackjriars 
was,  we  find,  but  scantily  furnished;  and  our  author's 
dramas  derived  very  little  aid  firom  the  splendour  of  exhi- 
bition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  female  characters  were  represented! 
solely  Dy  boys  or  young  men.  Nashe  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1593,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  English  stage^ 
loasts  that  the  players  of  his  time  were  *^  not  as  the  players 
beyond  sea,  a  sort  of  squirting  bawdie  comedians,  tliat  have 
whores  and  common  curtizans.to  play  women's  parts.** 
What  Nashe  considered  as  an  high  eulogy  on  his  country^ 
Pr3aine  has  made  one  of  his  principal  charges  against  the 
English  stage ;  having  employed  several  pages  in  his  bulky- 
volume,  and  quoted  many  hundred  authorities,  to  prove  that 
•*  those  playes  wherein  any  men  act  women's  pyts  in  wo- 
man's apparell  must  needs  be  sinful,  yea,  abominable  unto 
christians."  The  grand  basis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in 
scripture;  Deuteronomy ^  xxii.  5;  *f  The  woman  shall  not 
wear  that  which  pcrtaineth  unto  man,  neither  shall  a  nlaii 
put  on  a  woman's  garment :"  a  precept,  which  Sir  Richard 
Baker  has  justly  remarked,  is  no  part  of  the  moral  law,  and 
ought  not  to  be  understood  literally,  '*  Where,'^  says  Sir 
Richard,  **  finds  he  this  precept  ?  Even  in  the  same  place 
where  he  finds  also  that  we  must  not  weare  cloaths  of  linsey- 
woolsey  :  and  Seeing  we  lawfully  now  wear  cloathes  of  linsey- 
woolsey,  why  may  it  not  be  as  lawful  for  men  to  put  oa 
women's  garments?" 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  Prynne,  having  thu« 
vehemently  inveighed  agamst  men^s  representing  female  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  would  not  have  been  averse  to  the  in- 
troduction of  women  in  the  scene;  but  sinful  as  this  zealot 
^hou-ght  it  in  men  to  assume  the  garments  of  the  other  sex, 
be  considered  it  as  not  less  abominable  in  women  to  tread  the 
stage  in  their  own  proper  dress ;  for  he  informs  us^  '^  thai 
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some  Frenchwomen^  or  monsters  rather,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  I629,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play  at  the  playhouse 
in  Blackfriers,"  which  he  represents  as  **  ah  impudent, 
shameful,  unwomanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than  whorish 
attempt/' 

Soon  after  the  period  he  speaks  of,  a  regular  French  theatre 
was  established  m  London,  where  without  doubt  women 
acted.  They  had  long  before  appeared  on  the  Italian  as  well 
as  the  French  stage.  When  Coryate  was  at  Venice,  [July, 
1608,]  he  tells  us,  he  was  at  one  of  their  playhouses,  and 
saw  a  comedy  acted.  ^^  The  house,  (he  adds)  is  very  beg- 
garly and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  playhouses  m 
iuigland;  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for  appa« 
rell,  shewes,  and  musicke.  Here  I  observed  certaine  thmgs 
that  I  never  saw  before;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that 
I  never  saw  before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
some  times  used  in  London ;  and  they  performed  it  with  as 
good  a  grace,  action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient  for 
a  player,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor." 

The  practice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of  women  in 
the  scene  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  On  the  Grecian  stage 
no  woman  certainly  ever  acted.  From  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Pbocian,  we  learn,  that  in  his  time  (about  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era)  the  performance 
of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was  interrupted  for  some  time  by  one 
of  the  actors,  who  was  to  personate  a  queen^  refusing  to 
come  on  the  stage,  because  he  had  not  a  suitable  mask  and 
dress,  and  a  train  of  attendants  richly  habited;  and  De^ 
mosthenes  in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions  Theodorus  and 
Aristodemus  as  having  often  represented  the  Antigone  of  So- 
phocles^  This  fact  is  also  ascertained  by  an  anecdote  pre* 
seifved  by  Aulus  Gellius.  A  very  celebrated  actor,  whose 
name  was  Polus,  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  Electra 
in  Sophocles's  play ;  who  in  the  progress  of  the  drama  ap- 
pears with  an  um  in  her  hands,  containing,  as  she  supposes, 
the  ashes  of  Orestes.  The  actor  having  some  time  before 
been  deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  son,  to  itidulge  his  grief, 
^s  it  should  seem,  procured  the  um  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his  tomb ;  which  af- 
fected him  so  much,  that  when  he  appeared  with  it  on  the 
scene,  he  embraced  ii  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

That  on  the  Roman  stajge  also  female  parts  were  repre- 
ideated  by  m^  in  tragedy,  is  ascertained  |:>y  one  of  Cicero's 
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letters  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Antipho^  whopet<» 
fortiied  the  part  of  Andromache ;  and  by  a  passage  in  Ho« 
race,  who  informs  us,  that  Fusius  Phocaeus  being  to  perform 
the  part  of  Ilione,  the  wife  of  Polymnestor,  in  a  tragedy 
written  either  by  Accius  or  Pacuvlus,  and  being  in  the 
course  of  the  play  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  cries 
of  the  shade  ot  Polydorus,  got  so  drunk,  that  he  fell  into  ft 
teal  and  profound  sleep,  from  which  no  noise  could  rouse 
him. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer^  called  .Ar- 
fcuscula;  but  as  we  find  from  his  own  authority  that  men 
personated  women  on  the  Roman  stage,  she  probably  was 
only  an  emboliaria,  who  performed  in  the  interludes  and 
dances  exhibited  between  the  acts  and  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
Servius  calls  her  mima,  but  that  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  one  whcr  acted  in  the  mimes^  or  daoced  in  the  panto^ 
mime  dances ;  and  this  seems  the  more  probable  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  the  part  of  Andromache  was  performed  by  a 
male  actor  on  that  very  day  when  Arbuscula  exhibited  with 
the  highest  applause.  . 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  f 
for  in  the  list  of  parts  which  Nero,  with  a  preposterous  am- 
bition, acted  in  the  publick  theatre,  we  fina  that  of  Canace^ 
who  was  represented  in  labour  on  the  stage. 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  acts  undoubtedly 
women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us,  that  a  female 
named  LuqceVa  acted  in  these  interludes  for  an  hundred  years  ; 
and  Galeria  Copiola  for  above  ninety  years ;  having  been  first 
introduced  on  the  scene  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  67 2|  when  Caius  Marius  the  younger,  and 
Cneius  Carbo  were  consuls^  and  having  performed  in  the 
104  th  year  of  her  age,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Au-»^ 
gustus,  in  the  consulate  of  C.  Poppasus  and  Quintus  Sulpi- 
cius,  A.  U.  C.  762. 

Eunuchs  also  sometimes  represented  women  on  the  Rotnatfi 
stage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  m  Italy ;  for  we  find  that  Spo-v 
JUS,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  time  of  Nero,^ 
.  being  appointed  in  the  year  70^  [A*  U<  C.  883]  to  personate 
a  nymph,  who,  in  ai^  interlude  exhibited  before  Vitdlius, 
was  to  be  carried  ofi*  by  a  ravbher,  rather  than  enduire  the 
indignity  of  wearing  a  female  dress  on  the  stage,  put  himself 
to  dealh :  a  singular  end  foe  one,  who  about  ten  years  before 
Ihad  beea  publickly  espoused  to  Nero,  in  the  hymeneal  veilt 
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tnd  had  been  carried  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
the  side  of  that  monster^  in  the  imperial  robes  of  the  em* 
presses^  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  jewds. 

Thus  ancient  was  the  usage,  which,  though  not  adopted 
in  the  nei^bouring  countries  of  France  and  Italy,  prevailed 
in  En^and  from  the  infimcy  of  the  stage.  The  prejudice 
against  women  appearing  on  the  scene  continued  so  strong 
that  till  near  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  boys  constantly 
performed  female  characters :  and,  strange  as  it  may  now 
appear,  the  old  practice  was  not  deserted  without  many  apo-> 
logics  for  the  mdecwum  of  the  novel  usage.  In  1659  or 
l&O,  inimitationof  the  foreign  theatres,  women  were  £rst 
mtroduced  on  Ae  scene.  In  1656,  indeed^  Mrs.  Coleman, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  represented  leoUhe  in  the 
First  Part  of  I>*Avenant*s  Siege  of  Rhodes;  .but  the  little  she 
had  to  say  was  spoken  in  recitative.  The  first  woman  that 
appeared  in  any  r^ular  drama  on  a  publick  stage,  performed 
toe  part  of  Desdemona  j  but  who  the  lady  was,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertun.  The  play  of  Othello  is  enumerated  by  Downes 
as  one  of  the  stock-^puys  of  the  ki^s  company  on  their 
opening  their  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  in  April,  1663 ;  and  it 
appears  firom  a  paper  found  with  Sir  Hemy  Herbert's  Office- 
bode,  and  indorsed  by  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the  stock- 
plays  of  the  same  company  firom  the  time  they  b^an  to  play 
witnout  a  patent  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John  Street.  Mrs. 
Hughs  performed  the  part  of  Desdemona  in  1663,  when  the 
company  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  and  obtained  the  tide  of 
the  King's  servants;  but  whether  she  performed  with  them 
whOe  they  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere  Str^,  near 
Clare  Market,  has  not  been  ascertained..  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Saunderson  made  her  first  essay  there,  tho^h  she  afterwards 
was  enlisted  in  D^Avenant's  company.  'Hie  recaved  tra- 
dition is,  that  she  was  the  first  English  actress.  The  verses 
which  were  spoken  by  way  of  introducing  a  fismale  to  the 
audience,  were  written  by  Thomas  Jordan,  and  being  only 
found  in  a  very  scarce  miscdlany,  I  shaU  here  transcribe 
Ihem: 
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^^  A  Prologue,  to  introduce  the  first  woman  thai  came  to  act 
on  the  stage^  in  the  tragedy  called  The  Moor  of  Vemce. 

^'  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest, 

**  To  tell  you  news  -,  I  saw  the  lady  drest : 

*'  The  woman  plays  to-day :  mistake  me  not, 

*'  No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat  t 

"  A  woman  to  my  knowl^ge^  yet  I  can*t, 

''  If  I  should  die,  make  affidavit  on't. 

''  Do  you  not  twitter^  gentlemen  ?  I  know 

"  You  will  be  censuring :  do  it  fairly  though. 

^'  Tis  possible  sl  virtuous  woman  may 

'^  Al^(»:  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  play; 

"  Play  on  the  stage, — where  all  eyes  are  upon  her  :— 

"  Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honour? 

*'  In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  'em  j 

**  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  custom. 

*'  And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise  j 

*'  I'm  sure  this  custom's  better  than  th'  excise, 

'^  And  may  procure  us  custom:  hearts  of  fiint 

"  Will  melt  in  passicm,  when  a  woman'a  in't. 

'^  But  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  nt 
*'  In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house,  the  pit, 
''  Have  modest  thoughts  of  her  5  pray,  do  not  ran 
,        '^  To  dve  her  visits  when  the  play  is  done, 

"  Wim  '  danrn  ine,  your  most  humble  servant,  lady*,' 
**  She  knows  these  thongs  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be: 
''  Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  she  doth  know 
"  Her  own  deserts, — and  your  temptations  too.— 
*'  But  to  the  point:— In  this  reforming  age 
"  We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  stage. 
**^  Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz'd, 
**  You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disgub'd^ 
*^  For,  to  spe^  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
*'  Forty  and  My,  wendies  <^  fifteen ; 
'*  With  bone  so  large'  and  nerve  so  incompliant, 
''  When  you  call  Desdemoka,  enter  Giant.— 
*'  We  shall  purge  every  thing  that  is  unclean, 
''  Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene  j 
"  And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  feir  way, 
''  Barebo^es  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play.'* 
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-  ■  The  Epilogue^  which  consists  of  but  twelve  lines,  k  in 
the  same  strain  of  apology : 

"  And  how  do  you  like  her?  Come,  what  is*t  ye  drive  at? 
'*  She's  the  same  thing  in  ptiblick  as  in  private  j 
"  As  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore  j 
*' As  Dcsderaona,  injured  by  the  Moor: 
"  Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case, 
''  Hath  a  soul  blacker  tbian  Othello^s  fece. 
''  But,  ladies,  what  think  you?  for  if  you  tax 
'^  Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  sex, 
''  She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 
"  No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 
^'  She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commands, 
"  And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands." 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Heury  Herbert's  hand- writing,  I  find 
that  Othello  was  performed  py  the  Red  Bull  company,  (af- 
tewards  his  Majesties  servants,)  at  their  new  theatre  in  Vere 
Street,  near  Clare  Market,  on  Saturday,  December  8,  1660^ 
for  the  first  time  that  winter.  On  that  day  therefore  it  is 
probable  an  actress  first  appeared  on  the  English  stage.  This 
theatre  was  opwied  on  Thursday,  Novenaber  8,  with  the 
play  of  King  Henry  the  Foierth.  Most  of  Jordan's  prologues 
ana  epilogues  appear  to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  after  the  Resto- 
ration men  also  acted  fomale  paits ;  and  Mr.  Kynaston,  even 
after  women  had  assumed  their  proper  rank  on  the  stage, 
was  not  only  endured,  but  admired ;  if  we  may  believe  a 
contemporary  writer;  who  assures  us,  "  that  being  then 
very  young,  he  made  a  comjdete  stage  beauty,  performing 
his  parts  so  well,  (particularly  Arthiope  and  Augtmeraj)  that 
it  has  since  been  disputable  among  the  judicious,  whether 
any  woman  that  succeeded  him,  touched  the  audience  so 
sensibly  as  he.*' 

In  D'Avenant's  company,  the  first  actres^  that  appeared 
was  probably  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  performed  lanthe  in 
The  Siege  of  Rhodes ,  on  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre  in 
Lincolrrs  Inn  Fields,  in  April,  1662.  It  does  not  appear 
firom  Downes's  accoimt,  that  while  D*Avenant*s  company 
performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  during  the  years 
1659,  1660,  and  1661,  they  haa  any  female  performer 
amon^  them :  or  that  Othello  was  acted  by  them  at  that 
period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  English  stage  it  was  customary  in 
every  piece  to  intixxiuce  a  Clown,  "by  his  mimick  gesture* 
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io  breed  in  the  less  capable  mirth  and  laughter/'  The  pri« 
vileges  of  the  Clown  were  very  extensive;  for,  between  the 
acts,  and  sometimes  between  the  scenes,  he  claimed  a  ri^hl 
to  enter  on  the  stage,  and  to  excite  merriment  by  any  species 
of  buffoonery  that  struck  him.  Like  the  Harlequin  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  his  wit  was  often  extemporal,  and  he  some- 
limes  entered  into  a  contest  of  raillery  and.  sarcasm  with 
some  of  the  audience.  He  generally  threw  his  thoughts  into 
hobbling  doggrel  verses,  which  he  made  shorter  or  longer  as 
he  found  convenient;  but>  however  irr^ular  his  metre 
might  be,  or  whatever  the  length  of  his  verses,  he  always 
to(^  care  to  tag  them  with  words  of  corresponding  souna : 
like  Dryden*s  Doeg, 

*'  He  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

**  And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  aU  was  well." 

Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both  sworn  ser-» 
vants  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  were  the  most  popular  performers 
of  that  time  in  this  department  of  the  drama,  and  are  highly 
praised  by  the  Continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  for  ^^  weir 
wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  and  extemporal  wit/^  Tarle- 
ton, whose  comick  powers  were  so  great,  that,  according  to 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  ^^  he  delighted  the  spectators  before  he 
had  spoken  a  word,''  is  thus  described  in  a  veiy  rare  old 
pamphlet:/*  The  next,  by  his  sute  of  russet,  his  buttoned; 
cap,  his  taber,  his  standing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I 
knew  to  be  either  the  body  or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who 
living,  for  his  pleasant  conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and> 
dying,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like/'  In  16I1  was  published 
a  book  entided  his  JeastSy  in  which  some  specimens  are 
given  of  the  extempore  wit  which  our  ancestors  thot^ht  so 
excellent.  As  he  was  performing  sonne  part  **  at  the  Bull  in 
Bishops-gate-street,  where  the  Queenes  players  oftentimes 
playea,"  while  he  was  **  kneeling  down  to  aske  his  fathers 
messing,"  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him, 
which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the 
apple,  and  advancing  to  the  audience,  addressed  them  in 
these  lines : 

''  Grentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  fece  of  maf^le, 
*'  Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple  $ 
*'  But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab, 
*'  So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  2( 
drab." 
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*^  TTic  people,"  says  the  rdater,  *^  laughed  heajtily ;  "for  tht 
ftllow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife/' 

Another  of  these  stories,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  author's 
own  wordsy  establishes  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Clown  to  talk  to  tne  audience  or  the 
actors  cd  lUntmii. 

^^  At  the  Bull  at  BUhops^-gate,  was  a  play  of  Henry  the  V, 
[the  performance  which  preceded  Shaxspeare's,]  whereiii 
the  judge  was  to  tsJce  a  box  on  the  eare(  and  because  he  was 
absent  that  should  take  the  blow,  Tarlton  himselfe  ever  for* 
ward  to  please,  tooke  upon  him  to  play  the  same  jud^,  besides 
his  own  part  of  the  clowne;  and  Knel,  then  playing  Henry 
the  Fifth,  hit  Tarletcm  a  sound  box  indeed,  whicn  made  the 
people  laugh  the  more,  because  it  was  be :  but  anon  the 
judge  goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes 
cloat)ies  comes  out,  and  asks  tne  actors,  tVhatneivsP  O, 
saith  one,  had'st  thou  been  here,  thou  shouldest  have  seen 
Prince  Heniy  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare.  What, 
man,  said  Tariton,  strike  a  judge !  It  is  true,  i'faith,  ^id 
the  other.  No  other  like,  said  Tarltcm,  and  it  could  not  be 
but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report  so  terrifies  me,  that 
metbinks  the  blowe  remaines  still  on  my  cheeke,  that  it 
bumes  againe.  The  people  laught  at  this  mightily,  and  to 
this  day  7 have  heard  it  comment  for  rare ;  but  no  marvell, 
for  he  nad  many  of  these.  But  I  would  see  cur  clotvnes  in 
these  iays  do  the  like.  No,  I  warrant  ye ;  ai^d  yet  tjiey 
Ihinke  well  of  themselves  too/' 

The  last  words  show  that  this  practice  was  not  discontinued 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  here  see  that  h^  had 
abundant  reason  for  his  precept  in  Hamlet ;  <f  Let  those  tha|^ 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them  ; 
for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  of  themselves  laugh,  to  set 
on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too;  though 
t»  the  mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  le  t&n 
to  be  considered.** 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  English 
stage ;  for  we  are  tol^  that  Sir  Thomas  Mojre,  while  he  nved 
as  a  page  with  Archbishop  Moreton,  (about  the  year  1490,) 
as  the  Christmas  plays  were  going  on  in  the  palace,  would 
sometimes  suddenly  step  u(x>pthe  stag&i  ^^  wiUiout  studying 
for  the  maUer,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of  his  own,  which  gave 
the  audience  much  more  entertaiqipeat  than  the  whole  per- 
fprpiance  besides. 

3ut  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to  entertaio 
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th6  auditnce  after  the  play  was  finished^  at  whicH  time  theme^ 
were  sometimes  given  to  him  by  some  of  the  spectators,  to 
descant  upon ;  but  more  commonly  the  audience  were  en- 
tertained by  a  jig,  A  jig  was  a  ludicrous  metrical  compo- 
iition,  often  in  rhymcj  which  was  sung  by  the  Clown,  who 
likewise,  I  believe,  occasionally  danced,  and  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  tabor  and  pipe.  In  these  jigs  more  per- 
sons than  one  were  sometimes  introduced.  The  original  of 
the  entertainment  which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  ancestors 
between  the  acts  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the 
ftatyrical  interludes  of  Greece,  and  the  Attellans  and  Mimes 
of  the  Roman  stage.  The  Exodiarii  and  Emloliarice  of  the 
Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the  remote  progenitors  of  the  Vice 
and  Clown  of  our  ancient  dramas. 

^  No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that  in  Ae  tim^ 
of  Shakspeareit  was  customary  to  exhibit  more  than  a  single 
dramatick  piece  on  one  day.  Had  any  shorter  pieces,'  of 
the  same  kind  with  our  modem  farces,  (beskie  the  jigs  al- 
ready mentioned,)  been  presented  after  the  principal  per- 
formance, some  of  them  probably  would  have  been  printed; 
but  there  are  none  of  them  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The  practice  therefore  of  ex- 
hibiting two  dramas  successively  in  the  same  afternoon,'  we 
may  be  assived,  was  not  established  before  that  period.  But 
though  our  ancient  audiences  were  not  gratified  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  more  than  one  drama  in  the  same  day,  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  di- 
versified, and  the  populace  diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling, 
slight  of  hand,  and  morrice- dancing;  and  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  by  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of  the  Clown, 
whenever  he  chose  to  solicit  the  attention  or  the  audience : 
by  singing  and  dancing  between  the  acts,  and  either  a  song 
x>t  the  metrical  jig  already  described  at  the  end  of  the  piece : 
a  mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that  with  which  we 
are  now  daily  presented,  a  tragedy  and  a  farce.  In  the 
dances,  I  believe,  not  only  men,  but  boys  in  women's 
dresses,  were  introduced :  a  practice  which  prevailed  on  the 
Grecian  stage,  and  in  France  till  late  in  the  last  century. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  While  some  part 
of  the  audience  entertained  themselves  with  reading,  or  play- 
ing at  cards,  others  were  employed  in  less  refined  occupa- 
tions; in  drinking  ale,. or  smoking  tobacco:  with  these  and 
nuts  and  apples  they  were  fiimisteed  by  male  attendants,  of 
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whose  clamour  a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I, 
loudly  complains.  In  1633)  when  Prynne  published  his 
Histrhmastix,  women  smoked  tobacco  in  the  playhouses  as 
well  as  men. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  carry  table-books  to  the 
theatre^  and  either  from  curiosity,  or  enmity  to  the  author^ 
or  some  other  motive^  to  write  down  passages  of  the  play 
that  was  represented ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or  two  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken  down  by  the  ear 
or  in  short-hand  during  the  exhibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors,  in  noblemen's  houses 
and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  frequently  performed, 
prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their  patrons^  and  in 
the  publick  theatres,  for  the  king  and  queoi.  This  prayer 
sometimes  made  part'of  the  epilogue.  Hence,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  the  addition  of  Vivant  rex  et 
regina,  to  the  modem  play-bills. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author,  began  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon;  and  the  exhibition  was  sometimes  finished  in 
two  hours.  Even  in  1667,  they  commenced  at  three  o'clock* 
About  thirty  years  afterwards,  (in  I696)  theatrical  enter- 
tainments b^an  an  hour  later. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  stage.  Mysteries 
were  usually  acted  in  churches ;  and  the  practice  of  exhibit- 
ing religious  dramas  in  buildings  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  religion  on  the  Lord's-day  certainly  continued  after  the 
Reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  exhibited 
in  the  piiblick  theatres  on  Sunda^jrs,  as  well  as  on  other  days 
of  the  week.  The  Hcence  granted  by  that  queen  to  James 
Burbage  in  1574,  which  has  been  already  printed  in  a  former 
page,  shows  that  they  were  then  represented  on  that  day, 
out  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Decktration  of 
God's  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden^  that  in  the  year  1580 
**  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained  from  Queene 
Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenish  playes  and  enterludes  should 
be  banished  upon  sabbath  dayes."  This  prohibition,  how^ 
ever,  probably  lasted  but  a  short  time;  for  her  majesty, 
when  she  visited  Oxford  in  1592,  did  not  scruple  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  Sunday  night,  the  24th  of 
September  in  that  year.  During  the  reign  of  James  the 
First>  though  dramatick  entertainments  were  perfonned  at 
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court  on  Sundays,  I  believe,  no  plays  were  puhUchiy  repre* 
sented  on  that  day;  and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  I.  c.  1.  their 
wchibition  on  the  Sabbath,  day  was  absolutely  prohibited : 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  parliament,  both  plays  and 
masques  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  certainly  in 
private  houses,  if  not  on  the  publick  stage. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  it  was  formerly  a  common 
practice  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  playhouse;  a  circum-r 
stance  that  would  scarcely  deserve  consideration,  if  it  were 
not  in  some  sort  connected  with  our  author's  history,  a 
plausible  story  having  been  built  on  this  foundation,  relative 
to  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  me  theatre,  anciently,  as  at 
present,  seem  to  have  oeen  various;  some  going  in  coaches, 
others  on  horseback,  and  many  by  water.  To  the  Globe 
playhouse  the  company  probably  were  conveyed  by  water  t 
to  that  in  Blackfriars,  the  gentiy  went  either  in  coaches,  or 
on  horseback;  and  the  common  people  on  foot. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First,  (and  probably 
afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  performed  every  day  at 
each  thesitre  during  the  winter  season,  except  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  when  they  were  not  permitted  on  the  sermon  days,  ag 
they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday;  nor  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  except  by  special  licence :  which 
however  was .  obtained  by  a  fee  paid  to  the  Master  of  the 
Revels.  In  the  summer  season  the  stage  exhibitions  were 
continued,  but  during  tlie  long  vacation  they  were  less  fre- 
quently repeated.  However,  it  appears  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Manuscript,  that  the  kmg's  company  usually 
brought  out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe  every 
Bummer. 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily  circulated  in 
former  times  as  at  present,  our  ancient  theatres^do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  laboured  under  any  disadvantage  in  this  resj)ect; 
for  the  players  printed  and  exposed  accounts  of  the  pieces 
that  they  intended  to  exhibit,  which,  however,  did  not  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  characters,  or  the  names  of  the  actors  by 
whom  they  were  represented. 

The  Jong  and  whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  copies  of-  gut  author's  plays,  were  undoubtedly  either 
written  by  booksdlers,  or  transcribed  from  the  play-bills  of 
the  time.    They  were  equally  calculated  to  attract  toe  notiQQ 
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of  the  idle  gazer  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's^  or  to  draw  a 
croud  about  some  vociferous  Autolycus^  who  perhaps  was 
hired  by  the  players  thus  to  raise,  the  expectations  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  modest 
Shakspeare,  who  has  more  than  once  apolc^ized  for  his  un^ 
iutoreaiineSj  should  in  his  manuscripts  have  entided  any  of 
his  dramas  most  excellent  and  pleasant  performances. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  usage  of  giving  authors  a 
benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their  piece, 
commenced.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  inti- 
mates that  dramatick  poets  had  anciently  their  benefit  on  the 
frst  day  that  a  new  play  was  represented;  a  regulation  whicby 
would  nave  been  very  favouraole  to  some  of  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  modem  times.  I  have  found  no  authority 
which  proves  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  in  Lent  for  the  players  of  tnc 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  me  first  repre- 
sentation of  a  new  play  among  them. 

From  P'Avenant,  indeed,  we  leani,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his  benefit  on 
the  second  day.  As  it  was  a  general  practice,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre,  I 
imagine,  in  such  cases,  an  author  derived  no  other  advantage 
irom  his  piece,  than  what  arose  from  the  sale  of  it.  Some- 
times, however,  he  found  it  more  beneficial  to  retain  the 
copy-right  in  his  own  hands;  and  when  he  did  so,  I  sup- 
po^  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is  certain  that  the  giving  authors 
the  profits  of  the  third  exhibition  of  their  play,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  an  established  custom  in  the  year  1612;  for 
Decker,  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies,  printed  in 
that  year,  speaks  of  me  poet's  third  day. 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one  benefit  on 
the  production  of  a  new  play;  and  this  too,  it  seems,  he  was. 
sometimes  forced  to  mortgage,  before  the  piece  was  acted« 
Southeme  was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who  obtained  the 
emoluments  arising  from  two  representations;  and  to  Far- 
quhar,  in  the  year  1700,  the  benefit  of  a  third  was  ^ranted  ; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  favour  to  that  gen- 
tleman ;  tor  for  several  years  afterwards  dramatick  poets  had 
only  the  benefit  of  the  third  and  sixth  performance. 

The  prpfit  of  three  representations  did  not  become  the  esta^ 
t>iishef)  rijght  of  authors  till  after  the  year  I7d0» 
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To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  should  be  remembered^ 
that  he  first  discontinued  the  ancient,  but  humiliating,  prac^ 
tice  of  distributing  tickets,  and  soliciting  company  to  attoid 
at  the  theatre,  on  the  poet's  nights. 

When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  the  sharers  or  proprietors 
of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  any  other  com- 
pany, and  remained  for  several  years  unpublished;  but, 
when  that  was  not  the  case,  he  printed  it  for  sale,  to  which 
many  seem  to  have  been  induced  from  an  apprehension  that 
an  imperfect  copy  might  be  issued  from  the  press  without 
their  consent.  The  customary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play, 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  appears  to  have  been  twenty  no- 
bles, or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence.  The 
play  when  printed  was  sold  for  sixpence;  and  Xhe  usual  pr«^ 
sent  from  a  patron^  in  return  for  a  dedication,  was  rorty 
•hillings. 

On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices  of 
admission  itppear  to  have  been  raised,  sometimes  to  double, 
sometimes  to  treble,  prices;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally practised  on  the  benefit-nights  x>f  authors,  and  on 
the  representation  of  expensive  plays,  to  the  yeat  1726  iq 
the  present  century. 

Dramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  were  ad- 
mitted gratis  into  the  theatre. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  that  the 
king's  company  between  the  years  1622  and  1641  produced 
either  at  Blacxfriars  or  the  Globe  at  least  four  new  plays 
every  year.  Every  play,  before  it  was  represented  on  tne 
stage,  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  which 
he  received  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  but  a  noble, 
though  at  a  subsequent  period  the  stated  fee  on  this  occasion 
fose  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  King  James  the  First,  nor- 
Charles  the  First,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  the  publick 
fiieatre ;  but  they  frequently  ordered  plays  to  be  performed 
at  court,  which  were  represented  in  the  royal  theatre  called 
the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall :  and  the  actors  of  the  king's 
company  were  sometimes  commanded  to  attend  his  majesty 
in  his  summer's  progress,  to  perform*  before  him  in  the 
country.  Queen  Henrietta  M$ria,  however,  went  sometimes 
to  the  publick  theatre  at  Blackfriars.  I  find  from  the  Coun- 
cil-books that  iri  the  tinie  of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the- 
payment  for  a  play  performed  before  her;  that  is,  twenty 
nooles,  or  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence,  as 
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the  r^ular  and  stated  fee ;  and  three  pounds^  six  shillings^ 
and  eight-pence,  by  wav  of  bounty  or  reward.  The  same 
sum^  as  I  learn  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope, Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  King  James  the  Fbst^ 
continued  to  be  paid  ddrin^  his  reign :  and  this  was  the 
stated  payment  during  the  reign  of,  his  successor  also.  Plays 
at  court  were  usually  performed  at  night,  by  which  means 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  exhibition  at  the  pub- 
Ifck  theatres>  which  was  early  m  the  afternoon;  and  thus 
the  royal  bounty  was  for  so  much  a  clear  profit  to  the  com- 
pany: but  when  a  play  was  commanded  to  be  performed  at 
any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
by  which  the  actors  were  prevented  From  deriving  any  profit 
firom  a  publick  exhibition  on  the  same  day,  the  fee,  as  ap- 
pears firom  a  manuscript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ofiSce, 
was,  in  the  year  1630,  and  probably  in  Shakspeare's  time 
also^  twenty  pounds;  and  this  circumstance  I  formerly 
stated,  as  strondy  indicating  that  the  sum  last  mentioned 
was  a  very  considerable  produce  on  any  one  representation  at 
the  Blaclnriars  or  Globe  playhouse.  The  office-book  which 
1  have  so  often  quoted,  has  fully  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  custom  of  passing  a  final  censure  on  plays  at  theii^ 
first  exhibition,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our  author;  for 
no  less  than  three  plays  of  his  rival,  Ben  Jonson,  appear  to 
have  been  deservedly  damned ;  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep' 
kerdessy  and  The  Knight  of  the  burning  Pestle,  written  by 
him  and  Beaumont,  underwent  the  same  fate. 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  emoluments  of  a 
successiul  actor  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  They  had  not 
then  annual  benefits,  as  at  present.  The  clear  emoluments 
of  the  theatre,  after  deducting  the  nightly  expences  for 
lights,  men  occasionally  hired  for  the  evening,  occ.  which 
in  Shakspeare's  house  was  but  forty-five  shillings,  were 
divided  into  shares,  of  which  part  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietors,  who  were  called  housekeepers,  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  actors,  according  to  their  rank,  and 
merit.  I  suspect  that  the  whole  clear  receipt  was  divided 
mto  forty  shares,  of  which  perhaps  the  housekeepers  or  pro- 
prietors nad  fifteen,  the  actors  twenty-two,  ana  three  were 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  plays,  dresses,  &c.  From 
Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster,  it  should  seem  that  one  of  the  per- 
formers had  seven  shares  and  a  half;  but  of  what  int^rat 
lumu  not  mentioned.  The  person  alluded  to,  (if  any  per- 
•<Hi  was  alluded  tO|  which  is  not  certain,)  must^  I  think^ 
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have  been  a  proprietor^  as  well  as  a  principal  actor.  Chit 
poet  in  his  Hamlet  speaks  of  a  whole  share,  as  no  con- 
temptible emolument ;  and  firom  the  same  play  we  learn  that 
tome  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a  share.  Others  pro* 
bably  had  still  less. 

It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas  Killigrew  and 
others,  that  in  the  year  ]666f  the  whole  profit  arising  from 
acting  plays,  masques,  &c.  at  the  king's  theatre,  was  di- 
vided into  twelpe  shares  and  three  quarters,  of  which  Mr. 
Killigrew,  the  manager,  had  two  shares  and  three  quarters; 
and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  statement  in  another  very  curious 
paper,  (which  however  was  probably  exaggerated,)  each 
share  produced)  at  the  lowest  calculation,  a^nit  2'50l.  per 
ann.  net;  and  the  total  clear  profits  consequently  were  about 
31871.  10s.  Od. 

These  shares  were  then  distributed  among  the  proprietom 
of  the  theatre^  who  at  that  time  Were  not  actors^  the  per* 
formers,  and  the  dramatick  poets,  who  were  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  theatre,  and  received  a  part  of  the  annual  pro. 
duce  as  a  compensation  for  the  pieces  which  they  produced. 

In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  July  11,  1609,  he  states 
the  emolument  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  then  derived 
(from  his  two  shares  and  three  quarters,)  at  igU  69.  od.  per 
week;  according  to  which  statement  each  share  in  the  king'a 
company  produced  but  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  year.  In  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  company^ 
from  the  time  their  new  theatre,  was  opened  in  Portugal 
Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  (April  1662,)  the  total  re- 
ceipt (after  deductuig  the  nightly  charges  of  **  men  hire- 
lings and  other  customary  expences,")  was  divided  into> 
fifteen  shares,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by  articles  previously 
entered  into,  that  ten  should  belong  to  D'Avenant;  viz.  two 
'^  towards  the  house.rent,  buildings,  scaffolding,  and  making 
of  frames  for  scenes;  one  for  a  provision  of  habits,  proper- 
ties, and  scenes,  foi*  a  supplement  of  the  said  theatre ;  and 
seven  to  maintain  all  the  women  that  are  to  perform  or  re- 
present women's  parts^  in  tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  and  in 
consideration  of  erecting  and  establishing  his  actors  to  be  a 
company,  and  his  pains  and  expences  ror  that  purpose  foi 
many  years."  The  other  five  shares  were  divided  in  various 
proportions  amon^  the  rest  of  the  troop.         » 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert^  that  D'Avenant  *^  drew  firom  these  ten  shares  two 
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Jkufidred  pounds  a  week  ;**  and  if  that  statement  was  correct^ 
each  share  in  his  playhouse  then  produced  annually  six  hun- 
dred {>ounds9  supposing  the  acting  season  to  have  then  lasted 
ibr  thirty  weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  soon  after  the 
Restoration;  which  I  have  stated  here,  from  authentick  do-^ 
cuments,  because  they  may  assist  us  in  our  conjectures  con« 
ceming  the  profits  denved  firom  stage«exhibitions  at  a  more 
remote  and  darker  period. 

From  the  prices  of  admbsion  into  our  ancient  theatres  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  already  notic^,  I 
formerly  conjectured  that  about  twenty  pounds  was  a  con- 
siderable receipt  at  the  filackfriars  and  Globe  theatre,  on  any 
one  day  ;  and  my  conjecture  is  now  confirmed  by  indisputa- 
ble  evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  I  find  the 
following  curious  notices  on  this  subject,  under  the  year  1 628 : 

^^  The  kinges  company  with  a  generall  consent  and  ala^ 
critye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  two  dayes  in  the  jreare, 
the  one  in  summer,  thother  in  winter,  to  bee  taken  out  of 
the  second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  my  owne  choyse. 
The  housekeepers  have  likewysc  given  their  shares,  their 
davly  charge  only  deducted,  which  comes  to  some  21,  5s^ 
this  Q5  May,   1626. 

*^  The  benefitt  of  the  first  day,  being  a  very  unseasonable 
one  in  respect  of  the  weather,  comes  but  unto  j^4.  15.  O." 

This  ajgreement  subsisted  for  five  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  haa  ten  benefits,  the  most 
profitable  of  which  produced  seventeen  pounds,  and  ten 
shillings,  net^  on  the  22d  of  Nov.  1628,  when  Fletcher'9 
Custom  of  the  Country  was  performed  at  Blackfriars;  and 
the  least  emolument  which  he  received  was  on  the  represen- 
tation of  a  play  which  is  not  named,  at  the  Globe,  in  the 
•ummer  of  the  year  1639,  which  produced  only  the  sum  of 
one  pound  and  five  shillings,  after  deducting  firom  the  total 
receipt  in  each  instance  the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned. 
It  also  appears  that  his  clear  profit  at  an  average  on  each  of 
his  nights,  was  j^8.  19*  4.  and  the  total  nighUy^ receipt  was 
at  an  average — ^^11.  4.  4. 

I  On  the  30th  of  October,  1633,  the  managers  of  the  king's 
company  agreed  to  pay  him  the  fixed  sum  of  ten  pounds 
every  Christmas,  ana  the  same  sirni  at  Midsummer,  .in  lieu 
of  his  two  benefits,  which  sums  they  regularly  paid  him 
(rom  that  time  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars^ 
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From  the  receipts  on  these  benefits  I  am  led  to  bdiere  that 
the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  that  there- 
fore, though  it  was  much  larger  than  the  winter  theatre  at 
Blackfriars,  it  did  not  produce  a  greater  sum  -of  money  on 
any  representation.     If  we  suppose  twenty  pounds,  clear  of 
the  nightly  charts  already  mentioned,  to  have  been  a  very 
considerable  receipt  at  either  of  these  bouses,  and  that  this 
sum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided  into  forty  shares,  of 
which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to  the  housekeepers  or  pro- 
prietors, three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage- 
habits,  &c.  and  twenty^two  to  the  actors,  then  the  per-r 
former  who  had  two  shares  on  the  representation  of  each 
plav,  received,  when  the  theatre  was  thus  successful,  twenty 
shillings.    But  supposing  the  average  nightly  receipt  (after 
deductmg  the  nightly  expences)  to  be  about  nine  pounds, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case,  then  his  nightlv  dividend 
would  be  but  nine  shillings,  and  his  weekly  profit,  if  they 
played  five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five  shillings.    The 
acting  season,  I  believe,  at  tliat  time  lasted  forty  weeks.  In 
each  of  the  companies  then  subsisting  there  were  about 
twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  probably  were  principal,  and 
the  others  subordinate ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  ttuo  shares 
to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal  actor;  six  of  the  se- 
cond class  perh^s  enjoyed  a  whole  share  each;  and  each  of 
the  remaining  eight  half  a  share.    On  all  these  data,  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  performers  of  the  first 
class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  ninety 
pounds  a  year  at  the  utmost.     Shakspeare,  Heminge,  Con- 
dell,  Burbadge,  Lowin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other 
.shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders;  but  what  the  different 
proportions  were  which  each  of  them  possessed  in  that  right. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.     Accordir^  to  the  suppo^ 
sition  already  stated,  that  fifteen  shares  out  of  forty  were  ap* 
propriated  to  the  proprietors,  then  was  there  on  this  account 
a  £um  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  annually  to 
be  divided  amon^  them.    Our  poet,  as  author,  actor,  and 
proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theitre  about  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year. — Having  after  a  very  lon^  search 
lately  discovered  the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have 
derived  from  it  some  information  on  this  subject;  but  I  was 
disappointed.     He  indeed  more  than  once  mentions  his 
s^eral  parts  or  shares  held  by  lease  in  the  Globe  and  Black'^ 
friars  playhouses  i  but  uses  no  expression  by  which  the  vala^ 
of  each  ot  those  shares  can  be  ascertained.    His  books  of  ac« 
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county  tvhlch  he  appears  to  have  regularly  kept^  Smi  which, 
he  saysy  will  show  that  his  shares  yielded  him  '^  a  good 
pearly  pr^,"  will  probably,  if  they  shall  ever  be  founds 
throw  much  light  on  our  early  stage  history. 

Thus  scanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and  accom- 
modations of  our  ancient  theatres^  on  which  those  dramas 
were  first  exhibited^  that  have  since  en^ged  the  attention  of 
so  many  learned  men^  and  delightea  so  many  thousand 
spectator^.  Yet  even  then,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  that 
age,*  **  dramatick  poesy  was  so  lively  expressed  and  repre- 
sented on  the  publick  stages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  as 
Rome  in  the  auge  of  her  pomp  and  glory,  never  saw  it  better 
performed ;  in  respect  oi  the  action  and  art^  not  of  the  cost 
and  sumptuousness/' 


T^HE  history  of  the  stage  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Shakspeare, 
**•  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods :  the  period 
which  preceded  his  appearance  as  an  actor  or  dramatick 
writef;  that  during  which  he  flourished ;  and  th^  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  death.  Having  now  gone  through  the 
two  former  of  these  periods,  I  shall  take  a  transient  view  of 
the  stage  from  the  death  of  our  great  poet  to  the  year  1741^ 
still  wiUi  ^  view  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  companies  then 
subsisdng,  made  a  union,  and  were  afterwards  called  The 
United  ^mpanies ;  but  I  know  not  precisely  in  what  this 
union  consisted.  I  suspect  it  arose  from  a  penury  of  actors, 
and  that  the  managers  contracted  to  permit  the  performers  in 
each  house  occasionally  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  other 
theatres  in  the  representation  of  plays. 

After  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  the  plays  of  Fletcher  ap- 
pear for  several  years  to  have  been  more  admired,  or  at  least 
to  have  been  more  frequently  acted,  than  those  of  our  poet, 

*  Sir  Creorge  Buc.  This  writer,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
wrote  an  express  treatise  concerning  the  English  stage^  which  waa 
never  printed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  lost, 

VOL.  1*  O 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Fletcher's'pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty  torecomntend 
Ihem.  I  oeheve,  between  the  time  of  Beaumont's  death  in 
1613  and  his  own  in  1625,  this  poet  produced  at  least 
twenty-five  plays.  Sir  Aston  Cokairi  has  informed  us,  in 
his  poems,  that  of  the  thirty- five  pieces  improperly  ascribed 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  folio  edition  of  1647,  much 
the  greater  part  were  written  after  Beaumont's  death ;  and 
his  account  is  partly  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Ma- 
nuscript, from  which  it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced 
eleven  new  plays  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  If  wc 
were  possessed  of  the  Register  kept  by  Sir  Geoi^  Buck,  we 
should  there,  I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty  dramas 
written  by  the  same  author  in  the  interval  between  1615  and 
1622. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  about  sixteen  nionths  after  the 
death  of  Ben  Jonson^  obtained  from  his  Majesty  (Dec.  13, 
1638,)  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  arm, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his  death.  In  the  fol- 
.lowing  year  (March  26,  1639,)  a  patent  passed  the  great 
seal  authorizing  him  to  erect  a  playhouse,  which  was  then 
intended  to  have  been  built  behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinary 
in  Fleet- street:  but  thisfcheme  was  not  carried  mto  execu- 
tion. I  find  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Lord  Chjanb^rkin's 
Office,^^  that  after  the  death  of  Christopher  Beeston,  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,.  (June 
$7,  1639,)  "  Governor  of  tbeJCingand  Queens  company 
acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  lease  whicn 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeston,  alias  Hutcheson,  bath  or  doth  hold 
in  the  said  house :"  and  I  suppose  he  appointed  her  son  Mr, 
William  Beeston^  his  deputy,  fof  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
office-book,  he  ^ppea^rs  fof  a  short  tiine  to  have  had  the  ma- 
joagement  of  that  theatre.   . 

In  the  latter  end  of -the  year  1659,  some,  months  before 
the  Restoration  of  K.  Charles  H.  the  theatres,  which  had 
been  suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to  revive,  and 
several  plays  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's 
Street,  in  that  and  the  following  year,  before  the  return  of 
the  king*  In  June,  1660,  three  companies  seem  to  have 
been  formed;  that  already  mentioned;  one  under  Mr.,  Wil- 
liam Beeston  in  Salisbury  Court,  and  one  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe- 
keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  Wars,    Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  still  retained 
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his  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels^  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  these  companies  the  same  emoluments  which  he  had 
formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ;  but  after  a 
long  struggle^  and  after  having  brought  several  actions  at 
law  against  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mr. 
Mohun,  and  others,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claims^ 
and  his  office  ceased  to  be  attended  with  either  authority  or 
profit.  It  received  its  death  wound  from  a  grant  from  King 
Charles  II.  under  the  privy  signet,  August  21,  1660,  au- 
thorizing Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his 
majesty's  bedchamber,  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  to  erect 
two  new  playhouses  and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they 
were  to  have  the  reg^ulation ;  and  prohibiting  any  other  thea- 
trical representation  in  London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs, 
but  those  exhibited  by  the  said  two  companies. 

Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare,  and  having  taken  the  trouble  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  when  he  was  above  seventy  years  of  age,  of 
travelling  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  collect  materials  for 
Mr.  Rowe's  hfe  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice 
from  an  editor  of  his  works.  Verjr  inaccurate  accounts  of 
this  actor  have  been  given  in  the  Biosraphia  Britannica  and 
several  other  books.  It  is  observAle,  that  biographical 
writers  often  give  the  world  long  dissertations  concerning 
facts  and  dates,  when  the  fact  contested  might  at  once  be 
ascertained  by  visiting  a  neighbouring  parish  church :  and 
this  has  been  particularly  the  case  ot  Mr.  Betterton.  He 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  Betterton  (under-cook  to  King 
Charles  the  First)  and  was  baptized,  as  I  learn  from  the  re- 
gister of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  August  1 1,  1635.  He  could 
not  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1 65Q^  as  has  been  asserted^ 
no  theatre  being  then  allowed.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  company, 
who  played  there  by  a  license  in  the  year  I659,  when  Bet- 
terton was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Saunderson,  an  actress,  who  had  been  bred  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  some  time  in  the  year  1663,  as  appears  by  the 
Dramatis  PersoTue  of  The  Slighted  Maidy  pnnted  in  that 
year.  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert has  entitloi  a  Breviat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the 
trial  of  an  action  brought  by  him  against  Mr.  Betterton  in  , 
1669,  I  find  that  he  continueid  to  act  at  the  Cockpit  till  No- 
vember, 1 660,  when  he  and  several  other  performers  entered 
into  articles  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant;  in  consequence 
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of  which  they  b^an  in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre  in 
Salisbury  Court,  from  whence  after  sometime,  I  believe, 
they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  removed,  to  a 
new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row  near  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields. 

On  the  15th  of  Nor.  1660,  Sir  William  D'Avenant'^ 
company  began  to  act  under  these  articles  at  the  theatre  in 
SalisDury-court,  at  which  house  or  at  the  Cockpit  they  con- 
tinued to  play  till  March  or  April,  1662.  In  October*  1 660, 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  action  on  the  case  against 
Mr.  Monun  and  several  others  of  Krifigrew's  company, 
which  was  tried  in  December,  1661,  for  representing  plays 
without  being  licensed  by  him,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against 
them.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  that  suit,  soon  after 
D'Avenant's  company  opened  their  new  theatre  in  Portugal 
Row,  he  brought  a  similar  action  (May  6,  1662,)  against 
Mr.  Betterton,  of  which  I  know  not  the  event.  In  the  de- 
claration, now  before  me,  it  is  stated  that  D*Avenant*s  com- 
Sny,  between  the  15th  of  November  1660,  and  the  6th  of 
ay  1662,  produced  ten  new  plays,  and  100  revived  plays ; 
but  the  latter  number  being  the  usual  style  of  declarations  at 
law,  may  have  been  inserted  without  a  strict  regard  to  the 
fact. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewise  brought  two  actions  on  the 
same  ground  against  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  one  of 
which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was  successful.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  contest.  Sir  William  in  June  1662  besought 
the  king  to  interfere* 

The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  acted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during  the  years  1660, 
1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year  1663,  in  Gibbon's  tennis- 
court  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare-market;  during  which  time 
a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in  Dniry  Lane,  to  which 
they  removed  in  April,  1663.  In  the  list  of  their  stock- 
plays,  there  are  but  three  of  Shakspeare. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  list  of  what  he  calls  the 
principal  old  stock  plays  acted  by  the  king's  servants,  (which 
title  the  performers  under  Mr.  Killegrew  acquired,)  between 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the  junction  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  1682;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  plays  of 
Shakspeare  performed  by  them  in  that  period,  were  King 
Henry  IK  P.  L  The  Merry  Wives  oflVmdsory  Othello,  and 
JuUm  Ccesca'.  Mr.  Hart  represented  Othello,  Brutus,  and 
Hotspur;  Major  Mohun,  lago,  and  Cassius;  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  Falstaff.    Such  was  the  lamentable  taste  of  those 
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<itnes  that  the  plays  of  Fletcher^  Jonson  and  Shirley  wer« 
much  oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  our  author. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Company,  after  having  played 
for  some  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  and  at  Salis- 
bury Court,  temoved  in  March  or  Ajprii  1662,  to  a  new 
theatre  in  Portu^  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Mr. 
Betterton,  his  pnncipal  actor,  we  are  told  by  Downes,  was 
admired  in  the  part  of  Pericles,  which  he  frequently  per- 
formed before  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre;  and  while 
this  company  continued  to  act  in  Portugal  Row,  they  repre- 
sented the  following  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  should  seem 
those  only :  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest y  altered  by  D' Avenant; 
King  LeoTf  Hamletf  King  Henry  the  Eightkj  Romeo  and 
Juliet  J  and  Twelfth-rdsht.  In  Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark was  represented  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  Ghost  by  Mr. 
Richards ;  Horatio  by  Mr.  Harris ;  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Da- 
venport; and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Saundcrson.  In  Romeo  and 
Juhety  Romeo  was  represented  by  Mr.  Harris;  Mercutio  by 
Mr.  Betterton,  and  Juliet  by  Mrs.  Saunderson.  Mr.  Bet- 
terton in  Twelfth  NiglU  perlbrmed  Sir  Toby  Bdch,  and  in 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Kmg.  He  was  witnout  doubt  also, 
the  performer  of  King  Lear.  Mrs.  Saunderson  represented 
Catharine  m  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, Cordelia,  and  Miranda.  She  also  performed  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton  Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  Portugal  Row,  be- 
ing found  too  small.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  playhouse  in  Dorset  Garden,  near  Dorset 
Stairs,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed ;  for 
iie  died  in  May,  1668,  and  it  was  not  opened  till  167K 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1671,  D'Avenant's  company 
removed  to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  which  was 
opened,  not  with  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  but  with  Dry- 
-den's  comedy  called  Sir  Martin  MaralL 

Between  the  year  1671  and  1682,  when  the  Kind's  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  servants  unit^,  (about  which  time 
Charles  Hart,  the  principal  support  of  the  former  company, 
died,)  King  Lear,  Timon  of  Athens,  Macbeth,  ana  The 
Tempest,  were  the  only  play«  of  our  author  that  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens;  and  the  three  latter 
were  not  represented  in  their  original  state,  but  as  altered  by 
D'Avenant  and  Shad  well.  Between  1682  and  1695,  wher» 
Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Bany,  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  obtained  a  licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
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Inn  Fields,  Othelhy  A  Midsummer -Night's  Dream^  an(| 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  are  the  only  plays  of  Shakspearc 
which  Downes  the  prompter  mentions,  as  naving  been  per- 
formed by  the  united  companies:  A  Midsummer- Night's 
Dream  was  transformed  into  an  opera,  and  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  was  exhibited  as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  however,  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IF.  Twelfth  Night,  Macbeth,  King  Henry  VHl. 
Julitis  CcBsar,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  sometimes 
represented  in  the  same  period :  and  Tate  and  Durfey  fur- 
nished the  scene  with  miserable  alterations  of  Coriolanus, 
King  Richard  11.  King  Lear,  and  Cymbeline,^  Otway's 
Caius  Marius,  which  was  produced  in  1680,  usurped  the 
place  of  our  poet's  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  near  seventy  years, 
and  Lord  Lansdown's  Jew  of  Venice  kept  possession  of  the 
stage  from  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the 
year  1741.  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  from  1678  to  175^,, 
was  performed  ilistead  of  our  author's  Antony  and  Cbopatrar, 
and  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  Maci^M  in  fike  manner  was 
preferred  to  our  author's  tragedy,  from  its  first  exhibition  in 
1663,  for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  1700  Cibber  produced  bis  alteration  of  King 
Richard  IIL  I  do  not  find  that  this  play,  which  was  so 
popular  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  performed  from  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  play 
with  Gibber's  alterations  was  once  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1703,  and  lay  dormant  from  that  time  to  the  28th  of  Jan. 
n\0,  when  it  was'  revived  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  represented,  I  believe, 
more  frequently  than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except 
Hamlet* 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St.  James's,  by 
the  actors  of  both  ho'use§,  and  afterwards  publickly  repre- 
sented at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  May  18,  in 
the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  company ;  but  although 
the  whole  force  of  his  company  was  exerted  in  the  repre- 
sentation, the  piece  had  so  little  success,  that  it  was  not  re- 

*  King  Richard  U.  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in 
ifiSl,  before  the  union  of  the  two  companies^  and  Coriokntts, 
under  the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Common  wealth,  in  1682;, 
1^1  the  same  year  appeared  Durfey*s  alteration  of  Cymhelinc,  undei^ 
the  title  of  The  Injured  Pr/wcejt*. 
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peated  till  Nov.  3,  1720,  when  it  was  again  revived  at  the 
same  theatre,  and  aftenlirards  frequently  performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  published  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays  became  much  mote 
finequent  than  before.  Between  that  ..time  and  1740,  our 
poet's  Hamlet f  Julius  Obsot,  ISng  Henry  FHI,  Othello^ 
King  Richard  III.  King  Leary  and  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.  were  very  frequently  exhibited.  Still,  however, 
such  was  the  wretched  taste  of  the  audiences  of  those  days, 
that  in  many  instances  the  contemptible  alterations  of  his 

?ieces  were  preferred  to  the  originals,  Durfey's  Injured 
YmcesSy  which  had  not  been  acted  from  I697,  was  again 
revived  at  Drury  Lane,  October  5,  1717,  and  afterwards 
often  represented.  Even  Ravenscrofl's  Titus  Andronicus^  in 
which  all  the  faults  of  the  original,  are  greatly  aggravated, 
took  its  turn  on  the  scene,  and  alter  an  intennission  of  fifteen 
years  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  in  August,  1717,  and  af- 
terwards frequently  performed  both  at  that  theatre  and  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  .where  it  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time,  Dec.  21,  1720.  Qmohmus,  which  had  not 
been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was  revived  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Dec.  13,  1718;  and  in  Dec.  1719, 
King  Richard  IL  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre:  but  pro- 
bably neither  of  these  plays  was  then  represented  as  originally 
written  by  Shakspeare.^  Measure  for  Measure ^  which  hail 
not  been  acted,  I  imagine,  from  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  theatres  in  1642,  was  revived  at  tbe  same  theatre, 
Dec.  8,  1720,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  Mr*  Quin  iii 
the  character  of  the  Duke,  which  he  frequently  perfomied 
with  success  in  that  and  the  following  years.  Much  Ado 
about  Nothings  which  had  not  been  aQt^d  for  thirty  years, 
was  revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Feb.  1^,  1721 ;  but  af- 
ter two  representations,  on  that  and.  the  following  evening, 
was  laid  aside.  In  Dec.  1723,  King  Henry  f\  wsis  an- 
nounced,for  representation,  **  on  Shakspeare's  foundation," 
and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  six  times  in  that  mouth  ;  after 
whicn  we  hear  of  it  no  more:  and  on  Feb,  26,  1737,  King 
John  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  Neither  of  these  play?, 
I  believe,  had  been  exhibited  from  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  the  stage.*— At  the  same  theatre  oyr  poet's  second  part  of 

•  In  (he  theatrical  advertisement,  Feb.  6,  IT^S,  King  Rich^ 
ardll,  (which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  >\as  said 
9Qt  to  liave  been  acted  for  fortj  ^eara. 
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ISng  Henry  IK  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven  from 
the  scene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Bietterton  substituted  in  its 

flace,  resumed  its  station,  being  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
'eb.  16,  1738;  and  on  the  2dd  of  the  same  month  Shak* 
speare^s  King  Henry  V.  was  performed  there  as  originally 
written,  after  an  interval,  if  the  theatrical  advertisement  be 
correct,  of  forty  years.     In  the  following  March  the  same 
company  once  ex^bited  The  First  Part  ^  King  Henry  VI. 
for  the  hrst  time,  as  they  asserted,  for  fifty  years.^    As  you 
like  it  was  announced  for  representation  at  Drury  Lane,  De- 
cember 20,  1740,  as  not  having  been  acted  for  forty  years, 
and  represented  twenty-six  times  4n  that  season.    At  (jood- 
man's  Fields,  Jan.  15,  1741,  The  Winter's  Tale  was  an- 
nounced, as  not  having  been  acted  for  one  hundred  years; 
but  was  not  equally  successful,  being  only  performed  nine 
times.    At  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  14,  1741,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  which,  1  believe,  had  not  been  acted  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  was  once  more  restored  to  the  scene  by  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  On  that  night  first  represented  Sbylock;  a 
part  which  for  near  fifty  years'  he  performed  with  unrivalled 
success.  In  the  following  month  the  company  at  Goodman's 
Fields  endeavoured  to  mSce  a  stand  against  him  by  producing 
AlVs  well  that  ends  well,  which,  they  asserted,  "  had  not 
been  acted  since  Shakspeare's  time."    But  the  great  tbeatri- 
cal  event  of  this  year  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick  at 
the  theatre  in  Gobdman's  Fields,   Oct.  9,  1741;   whose 
good  taste  led  him  to  study  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
more  assiduity  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Since  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance  of 
viany  of  his  principal  characters,  the  fi^uent  representation 
of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original  state,  and  above  all,  the 
various  researches  wnich  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  and  illustrating  his  works,  our  poet's  reputation 
has  been  yearly  increasing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a  basis, 
which  neither  the  lapse  of  time  nor  the  fluctuation  of  opinion 
will  ever  be  able  to  shake.     Here  therefore  I  conclude  this 
imperfect  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  English 
Stage, 

'  King  Henry  VI,  altered  from  Shakspeare  by  Theophilos 
Cibber,  was  performed  by  a  summer  company  at  Drury  Lane, 
July  5,  1723  i  but  it  met  with  no  success,  being  represented 
x>Xi\Y  once. 
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PREFACE. 


r'  IS  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  criticism  upon  this 
author;  though  to  do  it  effectually,  and  not  superficially, 
would  be  the  best  occasion  that  any  just  writer  could  ta)ee,  to 
form  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation.  For  of  all 
English  poets  Shakspeare  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  fairest 
and  fullest  subject  for  criticism,  and  to  afford  the  most  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  most  conspicuous  instances,  both  of 
beauties  and  faults  of  all  sorts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  a  preface,  the  business  of  which  is  only  to  give  an 
account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  We  shall  hereby, 
extenuate  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him  from  the 
imputation  of  'many  which  are  not :  a  design,  w^hich,  though 
it  can  be  no  guide  to  fiiture  criticks  to  do  him  justice  in  one 
way,  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  hini  an 
injustice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  some  of  his  principal  and 
characteristick  excellencies,  for  which  (notwithstanding  his 
defects)  he  is  justly  and  universally  elevated  above  all  other 
dramatick  writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of 
praising  him,  but  because  I  would  not  omit  any  occasion  of 
doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original^  it 
was  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  im- 
inediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature,  it  proceeded  through 
.Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him ,  not 
wiUiout  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the 
models,  of  those  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is  not  so  much  an  imitator^  as  aa 
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instrument^  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he 
speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks  through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copi^  of  her. 
Those  of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which 
shows  that  they  received  them  from  one  another,  and  were 
but  multipliers  of  the  same  image:  each  picture,  like  a 
mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection.  But 
every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  individual^ 
as  tnose  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two 
alike;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  aflinity  in  any  re- 
spect appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  cha- 
racter, we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it ;  which 
is  «uch  throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been 
printed  without  the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one 
niiebt  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker.' 

liht  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet 
all  along,  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them  ;  no 
preparation  to  guide  or  cuess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to 
Jeaa  toward  it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out, 
just  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  surprised  the  moment  we 
weep;  and  yet  upon  reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that 
we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that 
very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions  directly  op- 
posite to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,,  are  no  less  at  his  com- 
mand !  that  he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  of  the 
ridiculous  in  human  nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses, 
than  of  our  vainest  foibles;  of  our  strongest  emotions,  than^ 
of  our  idlest  sensations ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of 
reflection  and  reasoning  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  senti^ 
ments  are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious 
upon  every  subject;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something 
between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  .each  argument  turns,  or  the 
force  of  each  motive  depends.    This  is  perfectly  amazing, 

*  Addison,  in  the  273d  Spectator,  has  delivered  a  similar  opinion 
respecting  Horaer:  "  There  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliads  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaka 
or  acts^  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it"    Stkev^v^ 
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from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience  in  those  great  and 
publick  scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have  known  the  world  by  in- 
tuition, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one  glance, 
and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  yery  new 
opinion,-'that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the 
world,  may  be  Aom,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  must  DC  owned,  that  with  all  these  great  excellencies, 
he  has  almost  as  great  defects ;  and  that  as  he  has  certainly 
written  better,  so  he  has  perhaps  written  worse,  than  any 
other.  But  I  think  I  can  m  some  measure  account  for  these 
defects,  from  several  causes  and  accidents;  without  which  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  so  large  and  so  enlightened  a  mind 
could  ever  have  been  susceptible  of  them.  That  all  these 
contingencies  should  unite  to  his  disadvantage  seems  to  me 
almost  as  singularly  unlucky,  as  that  so  many  various  (nay 
contrary)  talents  should  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and 
extraordinary. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is  more 
particularly  levelled  to  please  the  pofndacey  and  its  success 
more  immediately  depending  upon  the  common  suffrage. 
One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare,  having  at  his 
first  appearance  no  oth^r  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure 
a  subsistence,  directed  his  endeavours  solely  to  hit  the  taste 
and  humour  that  then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  generally 
composed  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people;  and  therefore  the 
images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  their  own 
rank:  accordingly  we  find,  that  notour  author's  only,  but^ 
almost  all  the  old  comedies  have  their  sfcene  among  tradesmen 
and  mechanicks :  and  even  their  historical  plays  strictly  follow 
the  common  old  stories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that  kind  of 
people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  surprize  and  cause 
admiration^  as  the  most  strange,  unexpected,  and  conse- 
quently most  unnatural,  events  and  incidents ;  the  most  exag- 
gerated thoughts;  the  most  verbose  and  bombast  expression; 
the  most  pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering  versification.  In 
comedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  please,  as  mean  buffoonery, 
vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  these  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above 
his  subject:  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is  like  some  prince 
of  a  romance  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  or  peasant ;  a  cer- 
tain greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then  break  out,  which  ma- 
nifest his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  Mdded,  that  not  only  the  common  audience  had 
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no  notioD  of  the  rnles  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  theb^er 
<oit  piqued  themselves  upon  any  great  degree  cS  knowledge 
or  nicety  that  way :  till  Ben  Jcxison  getting  possessicm  of  the 
9tage,  brou^t  critical  learning  into  vogue :  and  that  this  was 
not  done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  those  frequent 
lessons  (and  indeed  almost  declamations)  which  he  was 
forced  to  prefix  to  his  first  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
his  actors,  ihtgrex,  chorus^  &c.  to  remove  the  prejudices, 
and  inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  au- 
thors had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the 
ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in  dialogue;  and 
their  comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they 
found  it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's  rules,  is 
like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who  acted 
under  those  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  peopk ;  and  writ  at 
first  without  patronage  from  the  better  sort,  and  therefore 
without  aims  of  pleasing  them :  without  assistance  or  advice 
from  the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or 
acquaintance  dmong  them ;  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
best  models,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him  with  an  emulation 
of  them ;  in  a  word,  without  any  views  of  reputation,  and 
of  what  poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality :  some  or  all  of 
which  have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition, 
of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  performances  had 
merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  town; 
the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised  above  those 
of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  sufficiently  evidence 
that  his  productions  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  respect 
be  had  for  his  auditors.  And  1  make  no  doubt  this  obser- 
vation will  be  found  true  in  every  instance,  were  but  editions 
extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every 
piece  was  composed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the 
court. 

Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the  former)  may 
be  deduced  from  our  poet's  beinga  p/ay^,  and  forming  him- 
self first  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he 
%vas  a  menobcr.  They  have  ever  bad  a  standard  to  them- 
selves, upon  other  principles  than  those  of  Aristotle.  M 
they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  of 
pleasing  the  present  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in 
iasbionj  a  consideration  which  brings  alltbeir  judgment  to  « 
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short  point.  Players  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  rigkif 
as  the  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  most  of  ovir  author's  faults  arc 
less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  poet^  than  to 
his  right  judgment  as  a  player. 

By  these  men  it  would  oe  thought  a  praise  to  Shakspeare^ 
that  he  scarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  industriously 
propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson 
m  his  Discoveriesy  and  from  the  preface  of  Heminge  and 
Omdell  to  the  first  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it 
has  prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more  groundless  report,  or 
to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences. 
As,  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor y  which  he 
entirely  new  writ;  The  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which 
was  first  published  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  (^  York 
and  Lancaster',  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  extremely  im- 
proved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as 
at  first,  and  many  others.  I  believe  the  common  opinion  of 
his  want  of  learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This 
too  migl^t  be  thought  a  praise  by  some,  and  to  this  his  errom 
have  as  injudiciously  been  ascribed  by  others.  For  'tis  cer- 
tain, were  it  true,  it  would  concern  but  a  small  part  of  them ; 
the^ost  are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but  superfoeta- 
tions :  and  arise  not  from  want  or  learning  or  reading,  but 
from  want  of  thinking  or  judging:  or  rather  (to  be  more  just 
to  our  author)  from  a  compliance  to  those  wants  in  others. 
As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject,  a  wrong  conduct  of  the  , 
incidents,  false  thoughts,  forcal  expressions,  &c.  if  these 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  foresaid  accidental  reasons,  they  ' 
must  be  charged  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  But  I  think  the  two  disadvantages  which  I  have  men- 
tioned (to  be  obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and 
to  keep  the  worst  of  company)  if  the  consideration  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  it  reasonaoly  may,  will  appear  sufficient  to 
mislead  and  depress  the  greatest  genius  upon  earth.  Nay, 
the  more  modesty  with  which  such  a  one  is  endued,  the  more 
he  is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  conforming  to  others^ 
against  his  owti  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learning,  it  may  be  necessary  tp  say 
something  more:  there  is  certainly  a  vast  difference  Between 
learning  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
latter,  I,  cannot  determine;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much 
reading  at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge^,  whether  he  has 
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it  firotn  one  language  ot  from  another.  Nothing  is  ttioiv 
evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of  natural  philosophy,  me- 
chanicks,  ancient  and  modem  history /poetical  learoing,  and 
mythology  i  we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Cariolanus  and  Julius  Caesar, 
not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly 
drawn ;  and  still  a  nicer  distinction  is  shown  betweea  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less 
conspicuous,  in  many  referencies  to  particular  passages :  and 
the  speeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus*  may,  I 
think,  as  well  be  made  an  instance  of  his  learning,  as  those 
copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline  of  Ben  Jonson's.  The  man- 
ners of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians, 
French,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  science,  he  either  speaks  of 
or  describes,  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not  extensive 
knowledge :  his  descriptions  are  still  exact;  ail  his  metaphors 
appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  nature  and 
inherent  qualities  of  each  subject.  When  he  tjpeats  of 
ethiclc  or  politick,  we  may  constantly  observe  a  wonderful 
justness  of  distinction,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehension. 
No  one  is  n^ore  a  master  of  the  political  story,  or  has  more 
frequent  allusions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr.  Waller 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  last  particular)  has  not 
shown  more  learning  this  way  than  Shakspeare.  We  have 
translations  from  Ovid  published  in  his  name,3  among  those 
poems  which  pass  for  his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have 
undoubted  authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  or  Southampton ;)  he 
appears  also  to  have  been  conversant  in  Plautus,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays:  he  follows  the 
Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  another, 
(although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  language  he  read 
them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  mani- 
festly acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no 
less  conversant  with  the  ancients  of^  his  own  country,  from 
the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilm  and  Cremda^  and 
in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes 

•  lliese,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play, 
Shakspeare  drew  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation,  1579- 

Maloks. 

*  They  were  written  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
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H  tradttton  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of 
Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author  than  some  of  those  which 
have  been  received  as  genuine.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  originally 
from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson; 
as  they  endeaivoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the 
other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes ; 
and  nothing  is  so  probable^  as  that  because  Ben  Jonson  had 
much  the  more  learning,  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand  that 
Shakspeare  had  none  at  all;  and  because  Shakspeare  had 
much  the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other, 
that  Jonson  wanted  both.  Because  Shakspeare  borrowed 
nothing,  it  was  said  that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed  every  thing. 
Because  Jonson  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was' reproached 
with  bein^  a  year  about  every  piece;  and  because  Shakspeare 
wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made 
a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that 
whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praises;  as  injudi- 
ciously, as  their  antagonists  before  had  made  them  objections. 

i\)ets  are  always  afraid  of  envy;  but  sure  they  have  as 
much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  authors;  those  who  escape  one,  often  fall 
by  the  other.  Pessimum  genus  inimicorum  laudantes,  sayg 
Tacitus;  and  Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  charm  against  those 
who  praise  a  poet  without  rule  or  reason : 

*'  *-*—  si  ultra  placitum  laud^rit,  baccara  frcmtem 
"  Cingite^  ne  vati  noceat  — .** 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the  parti- 
zans on  either  side,  1  cannot  help  thinking  these  two  great 
poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in 
offices  of  society  with  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and 
his  first  works  encouraged,  by  Shakspeare.  And  after  his 
death,  that  author  writes.  To  the  memory  of  his,  beloved 
IVilliam  Shakspeare,  which  shows  as  if  the  friendship  had 
continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find  any 
thin^  invidious  or  sparing  in  those  verses,  but  wonder  Mr, 
Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with 
bim;  and  challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
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and  ^schylus,  nay^'  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  eqtidl 
him:  and  (which  is  very  particular)  expressly  vindicates  hini 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art^  not  enduring  that  all 
his  excellencies  should  be  attributed  to  nature,  ft  is  re- 
markable too,  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in  his  Discoveries 
seems  to  proceed  from  2l  personal  kindness  \  he  tells  us,  that 
he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory;  cele- 
brates the  honesty,  openness,  and  frankness  of  his  temper ; 
and  only  distinguishes,  as  he  reasonably  ought,  between  the 
real  merit  of  the  author,  and  the  silly  and  derogatory  ap- 
plauses of  the  players.  Ben  Jonson  might  indeed  be  sparing 
m  his  commendations  (though  certainly  he  is  not  so  m  this 
instance)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judg- 
ment. For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
service  in  praising  him  justly,  than  lavishly.  I  say,  I  would 
fain  believe  they  were  friencls,  though  the  violence  and  ill- 
breeding  of  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give 
rise  to  the  contrary  report.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  with 
parties^  both  in  wit  and  state,  as  with  those  monsters  de- 
scribed by  the  poets;  and  that  their  heads  at  least  may  have 
something  human,  though  their  lodies  and  tails  are  wild 
beasts  and  serpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning ;  so  what  has  con- 
tinued it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and 
illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works.  In  these 
editions  their  ignorance  shines  in  almost  every  page ;  nothing 
is  more  common  than  Actus  tertia.  EtU  omnes.  Enter 
three  IVitches  solus.^  Their  French  is  as  bad  as  theh"  Latin^ 
both  in  construction  and  spelling:  their  very  Welsh  is  false. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  those  palpable  blunders  of 
Hector's  quoting  Aristotle,  with  others  ot  that  gross  kind, 
sprung  from  the  same  root :  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that 
these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  least 
thicture  of  a  school,  or  the  least  Conversation  with  such  as 
had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him) 
allows  him  at  least  to  have  had  some  Latin;  which  is  utterly* 
inconsistent  with  mistakes  like  these.  Nay,  the  constant 
blunders  in  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  are  such  as 

*  Enter  three  Witches  saltrs.']  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of  Mr, 
Pope's  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  anyoae  of  the  four 
folio  copies  of  Macbeth,  and  there  is  no  quarto  edition  of  it 
extant    Steevens. 
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must  have  proceeded  from  aman,  who  had  not  so  ^  much 
Q8  read  any  history  in  any  language:  so  could  not  be 
Sbakspeare's. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  those  almost  in- 
numerable errors,  which  have  risen  firom  one  source^  the  ig- 
norance of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as  his  editors. 
When  the  nature  ai^  kinds  of  these  are  enumerated  and 
con»dered,  I  dare  to  say  that  not  Shakspeare  only,  but 
Aristotle  or  Cicero,  had  their  works  undergone  the  same  fate, 
might  have  appeared  to  want  sense  as  well  as  leaniinj^. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  published  by 
himself.  During  the  time  of  his  employment  in  the  theatre, 
several  of  his  pieces  were  printed  separately  in  quarto.  What 
makes  me  thmk  that  most  of  these  were  not  published  by 
him,  is  the  excessive  carelessness  of  the  press:  every  page  is 
so  scandalously  fsdse  spelled,  and  almost  all  the  learned  and 
unusual  words  so  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there 
either  was  no  corrector  to  tne  press  at  all,  or  one  totally  illi- 
terate. If  ssay  were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should  fancy 
The  T1V0  Paris  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Midstimmer-Ni^hts 
Dream,  might  nave  been  so:  because  I  find  no  other  pnnted 
with  any  exactness;  and  (contrary  to  the  rest)  there  is  very 
little  variation  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  them. 
There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to  the  first  quarto  edition  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  in  I6O9,  and  to  that  of  Othello;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  first  was  published  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  sad  even  before  it  was  acted,  solaie 
as  seven  or  eight  years  before  he  died :  and  that  the  latter  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  ge- 
nuine plays,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his 
life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  some  of  these, 
we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers, 
each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trash  different  from  the 
other:  which  I  should  fancy  was  occasioned  by  their 
being  taken  from  different  copies  belonging  to  different 
playhouses. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  receive  as 
his  were  first  collected)  was  published  by  two  players, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  de- 
•  cease.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other  editions  were  stolen 
and  surreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  puiged  from  the  er- 
rors of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and 
no  other;  for  in  all  respects  else  it  is  far  worse  than  the 
<jaartos. 

VPL,  J.  H 
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First,  because  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombast  pas^ 
sages  are  in  this  edition  far  tnore  numerous.  For  whatever 
had  been  added,  since  those  quartos,  by  the  actors,  or  had 
stolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were  from 
thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text,  and  all  stand  charged 
.upon  the  author.  He  himself  complained  of  this  usage  ia 
Hamlet,  where  he  wishes  that  those  who  pkty  the-  chums 
w(mld speak m'morethanis set downjhr them.  (Act III.  sc.ii.) 
But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  escape  it,  in  the  old  editions 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of 
the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are 
vastly  shorter  than  at  present:  and  I  have  seen  one  in  par- 
ticular (which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play-house, 
by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names 
in  the  n^argin)  where  several  of  those  very  passages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  since  to  be  found  in  the 
folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  passages,  which 
are  extant  in  the  first  single  editions,  are  omitted  in  this : 
as  it  seems,  without  any  other  reason,  than  their  willing- 
jiess  to  shorten  some  scenes :  these  men  (as  it  was  said  of 
JProcrustes)  either  lopping,  or  stretchipg  aQ  author,  t<>  make 
him  just  fit  for  their  stage. 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies} 
I  believe  they  meant  those  which  had  Isun  ever  smce  the  au- 
thor's days  in  the  play-house,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this 
edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed  (at  least  partly) 
from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter* s-Oook,  or  piece^ 
meal  parts  written  out  for  the  use  of  the  actors :  for  in  some 
places  their  very  ^  names  are  through  carelessness  set  down 
instead  of  the  Fersonce  Dramatis  \  and  in  others  the  notes 
of  direction  to  the  property-men  for  their  moveables^  and  to 
the  flayers  for  their  entries,  are  inserted  into  the  text^  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  transcribers. 

^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  lit  **  Enter,  Prmce  LeonatO/^ 
Claudio,  and  Jack  Wikon,"  instead  of.  Balthasar,  And  in 
Act  IV.  Cowky  ^d  Kemp  constantly  through  a  whole  scene. 

tldit.  fol.  of  l623>  and  1632.    Pope. 
^  Such  as 

*'  My  queen  is  murder'd!  Bzng  the  UitU  bell'* 
**  -i^  His  nose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  grtpi 
j/leldsi**  which  last  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.    Pops. 
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The  plays  not  having  been  bdbre  so  much  as  distinguished 
by  jicis  and  SceneSj  they  are  in  this  edition  divided  accord- 
ing as  they  played  them ;  often  when  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
action,  or  where  they  thought. fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for 
the  sake  of  musick,  masques,  or  monsters^ 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and  shuffled  back- 
ward and  foirward ;  a  thin^  which  could  no  otherwise  hap- 
pen, but  by  their  being  taken  from  separate  and  piece-meal 
written  parts. 

Many  v&rses  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  transposed  ;^ 
from  whence  invincible  obscurities  have  arisen,  past  the  guess 
of  any  comipentator  to  clear  up,  but  just  where  the  acci- 
dental glimpse  of  an  old  edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  two  put 
into  one>  for  want  of  .a  competent  number  of  actors.  Thus 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midsummer^Night's  Dream^  Act  V. 
Shakspeare  introduces  a  kind  of  master  of  the  revels  called 
Philoslrate;  all  whose  part  is  given  to  another,  character 
(that  of  Egeu^  in  the  subsequent  editions :  so  also  in 
Hamlet  and  Kir^  Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable  that 
4he  prompter's  books  were  what  they  called  the  original 
copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speeches  also  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons,  where  the  -author  now 
seems  chargeable  with  m^ing  them  speak  out  of  character : 
or  sometimes  perhaps  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  go- 
verning player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of  some  favourite 
speech  himself,  would  snatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of 
an  underling. 

Prose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accordingly 
printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  much  of  the  players>  I 
think  I  oiight  in  justice  to  remark,  that  the  jud^nent,  as 
«weH  as  condition  of  that  class  of  people  was  then  tar  inferior 
to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  best  play-houses 
were  inns  and  taverns,  (the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull, 
the  Fortune,  &c.)  so  the  top  of  the  profession  were  then 
mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  stage:  they  were  led 
into  the  buttery  by  the  steward ;'  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  lady's  toilette :  and  consequendy  were  entirely  de-^ 

Therejs  no  such  line  in  any  play  of  Sbak3peare>  as  that  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

'  Mr.  Pope  prohably  rec4)llected  the  following  lines  in  The 
H  « 
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prived  of  those  advanta^  they  now  enjoy  in  the  famitiar 
conversation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say 
deamess)  with  people  of  th^  first  condition. 

From  what  has  been  ssud,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
had  Shakspeare  published  his  works  himself  (especidly  in 
his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the  stage)  we 
should  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine,  but  should 
find  in  those  that  are,  the  errors  lessened  by  some  thou- 
sands.    If  1  may  judge  from  all  the  distinguishing  marics  of 
his  style,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  ana  writing,  I  make 
no  doubt  to  declare  that  ihose  wretched  plays,   Perides, 
Locrhw^  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Lord  Orom* 
well,  The  Puritan,  London  Prodigal^    and  a  thing  called 
The  Double  Falshood,'^  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.    And  I 
should  conjecture  of  some  of  the  others,  (particularly  Lovers 
iMbom's  Lost,  The  JVinter*s  Tale,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
Tiius  jindronicusy)  that  only  some  characters,  single  scenes, 
or  perhaps  a  few  particular  passages,  were  of  his  hand.     It  is 
very  probable  what  occasioned  some  plays  to  be  supposed 
Shakspeare's,  was  only  this ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced, 
by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was 
under  his  administration;   and  no  ovtmer  claiming  them, 
they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give  strays  to  (he  lord 
of  the  manor:  a  mistake  which  (one  may  also  observe)  it 
was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  house  to  remove.     Yet  the 
players  themselves,  Heminge  and  Ccmdell,  afterwards  did 
Shakspeare  the  justice  to  reject  those  eight  plays  in  their 
edition ;  though  they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,*  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  acted  with  some  applause  (as  we 
learned  from  what  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on 
the  New  Inn).    That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  class  I 
am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  same  author 

Tawing  of  the  Shrew,  spoken  by  a  Lord^  who  is  giving  directions- 
to  his  servant  concerning  some  players: 

"  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
"  And  give  them  friendly  welcome,  every  one." 
Bat  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  players  here  in^ 
.    troduced  were  strollers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat 
our  author,  Heminge,  fiurbage,  Lowin,  &c.  who  were  licensed 
by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.     Ma  lone. 

'  The  Double  FaUhood,  or  The  Distressed  Lorers,  a  play,  acted 
at  Drury  Lane,  8vo.  1727.  Thb  piece  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Hieobald  as  a  performance  of  Shakspeare*s. 

*  His  name  was  afiixed  only  to  four  of  them.    Ma  lone. 
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openly  express  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Induction  to  Bar- 
tnolomew  Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when  Shakspeare  was  yet 
living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority  for  these  latter  sort, 
than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally  published  in  his 
life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious 
parts  and  passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this  great 
genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him  ?  And 
even  in  those  which  are  really  bis,  how  many  faults  may 
have  been  unjustly  laid  to  bis  account  from  arbitrary  ad- 
ditions, expunctions,  transpositions  of  scenes  and  lines, 
confusion  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong  application  of 
speeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  passages  by  the  igno- 
rance, and  wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by  the  imper- 
tinence of  his  first  editors  ?  From  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
siderations, I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  greatest  and  the 
grossest  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanish, 
and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  dis- 
advantageous one,  in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  IS  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lie  at 
present ;  for  since  the  above-mentioned  folio  edition,  all  the 
rest  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making  the  comparison  between 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  repair  the  injuries  already  done 
him ;  too  much  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  materials  are  too 
few.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  |iven  a  proof  of 
my  willingness  and  desire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him 
justice.  I  have  discharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my 
best  judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I  expect  thanks, 
with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without 
any  indulgence  to  my  private  6ense  or  conjecture.  The  me- 
thod taken  in  this  edition  will  show  itself.  The  various 
readings  are-fairiy  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  may 
compare  them ;  and  those  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are 
constantly  ex  fide  codicuniy  upon  authority.  The  alterations 
or  additions,  which  Shakspeare  himself  made,  are  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  suspected  passages,  which 
are  excessively  bad  (and  which  seem  interpolations  by  being 
so  inserted  that  one  can  entirely  omit  them  without  any 
chasm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are  de^aded  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page ;  with  an  asterisk  referring  to  the  places 
of  their  insertion.  The  scenes  are  marked  so  distinctly, 
that  every  removal  of  place  is  specified ;  which  is  more  ne- 
cessary in  this  author  than  any  other,  since  he  shifts  them. 
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*  more  frequently ;  and  sometimeSy  without  aiteaiimg  to  tlug 
particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with  obscurities^  The 
more  obsolete  or  unusual  words  are  explmned.  Some  of  the 
most  shinine  passages  are  distinguished  by  commas  in  the 
margin ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars,  but  lot 
the  whole,  a  star  is  prefixed  to  the  scene.  This  seems  to  me 
a  shorter  and  less  ostentatious  method  of  performing  the 
better  haif  of  criticism  (namely,  the  pointing  out  an  au« 
thor's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whde  paper  with  citatiooft 
of  fine  passages,  v/ith.  general  apfdauses,  or  em^  exdama" 
turns  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  also  suljyomed  a  cata- 
logue of  those  first  editions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  various  reading  and  of  the  corrected  passages  are  autho- 
rized ;  most  of  wnich  are  such  as  carry  their  own  evidence 
along  with  them.  These  editions  now  hold  the  place  of 
originals,  and  are  the  oidy  materials  left  to  repair  tne  defi- 
ciencies or  restore  the  corrupted  sense  of  the  author :  I  can 
only  wish  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were 
ever  published)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  search  more  suc- 
cessful than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  this 
end. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that  with  all 
bis  faults,  and  with  all  the  irr^ularity  of  his  drama,  one 
may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those  that  are 
more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient  majestick 
piece  of  Gcthick  architecture,  compared  with  a  neat  modem 
building:  the  latter  is  more  el^ant  and  glaring,  but  the 
former  is  more  strong  and  more  solemn.  It  must  oe  allowed 
that  in  one  of  these  there  are  materials  enough  to  make 
many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety,  and 
much  the  nobler  apartments;  though  we  are  often  con- 
ducted to  them  by  aark,,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages.  Nor 
does  the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reverence,  though 
many  of  the  parts  are  childish,  ill-pLiced,  and  unequal  to  its 
grandeur.^ 

®  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  as  a  pr^Kc  to  the 
various  readings  at  the  end  of  the  8th  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  1728.  For  the  notice  of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  26l.    Reed. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  having  been 
some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  by  Lewis  Theobald, 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time  wherein  that 
edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  publick  adver- 
tisements, did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author,) 
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loe  have  inserted^  in  this  impression^  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judg*d 
of  any  the  least  advant^e  to  the  poet ;  the  whole  amounting  to 
about  twenty-five  words. 

*'  But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we  have 
annexed  a  cmnpleat  list  of  the  rest;  which  if  he  shall  think  trivial, 
or  erroneous,  either  in  part>  or  in  whole;  at  worst  it  can  spoil 
but  a  half  slieet  of  ps^r,  ih^t  chances  to  be  left  vacant  here. 
And  we  purpose  for  the  ^ture,  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
^7  other  persons,  who  either  diro'  candor  or  vanity,  shall  com- 
municate or  publish,  the  least  things  tending  to  the  illustration  of 
our  author.  We  have  here  omittod  nothing  but  pointings  and 
meer  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  hope  the  corrector  of  it  has 
rectify*d  -,  if  not,  I  cou*d  wish  as  accurate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th. 
[if  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I  desired  Mr.  Tonson  to 
solicit  him  to  undertake.    A.  P." 
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*  Tempest.]  The  Tempest,  and  The  Midsummer  NigMi 
Dream  are  the  noblest  efibrts  of  that  sublime  and  amazing  ini2^- 
nation  pecoliar  to  Shakspeare^  which  soars  above  the  boonds  of 
nature^  without  forsaking  sense;  or,  more  properly^  carries  nature 
along  with  him  beyond  her  established  limits.  Fletcher  seems 
particularly  to  have  admired  these  two  plap,  and  hath  wrote  two 
in  imitation  oFthem,  The  Sea  Voyage,  and  The  Faitkfitl  Shep- 
herdess, But  when  he  presumes  to  br^  a  lance  with  Shak^>eare, 
and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as  he  does  in  The  False  One,  whdch 
is  the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  is  not  so  successful.  After 
him.  Sir  John  SucWing  and  Milton  catcbed  the  brightest  fire  of 
their  imagination  firom  these  two  plays  j  which  shines  ^mtastically 
indeed  in  The  Goblins^  but  much  more  nobly  and  serenely  in  The 
Mask  at  Lvdlow  Castle.     W a  r b  u  rto  n  . 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakspeare  may  be  suppose^  to  have  founded  this  play, 
the  beauties  of  which  could  no^  secure  it  from  the  criticism  of  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  malignity  appears  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to 
his  wit.  In  the  introduction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  says :  **  If 
there  be  never  a  servant  monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  he^ 
says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques?  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid 
in  his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like 
drolleries.*'     Steetens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of  Chichester,  diat 
Shakspeare's  Tanpest,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  assigned,  was 
formed  on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella,  printed  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in  1588.  But  though  this  informa- 
tion has  not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  useful  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspeare's  story  is  somewhcfre  to  be  found 
in  an  Italian  novel,  at  least  that  the  story  preceded  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Collins  had  searched  this  subject  with  no  less  fidelity  than  judg- 
ment and  industry ;  but  his  memory  filing  in  his  last  calamitous 
indisposition,  he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for  an- 
other. 1  remember  he  added  a  circumstance  which  may  lead  to  a 
discovery,— that  the  principal  character  of  the  romance,  answering 
to  Shakspeare*s  Pro^pero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had 
bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his  call,  and  perform  his  services. 
Taken  at  large,  the  magical  part  of  the  Tetnpest  is  founded  on  that 
sort  of  philosophy  which  was  practised  by  John  Dee  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  has  been  called  the  Rosicrucian.  The  name  Ariel 
rame  from  the  Talmudistick  mysteries  with  which  the  learned 
Jews  bad  infected  this  science.     T.  Warton. 

It  was  one  of  our  author's  last  works.  In  1598,  he  played  a 
part  in  tlie  original  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Two  of  the  cha- 
racters are  Prospero  and  Stephana.  Here  Ben  Jonson  taught  him 
the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  ri^ht  in 
TheTewpebt: 

\^  Is  not  this  Stephana,  my  drunken  butler?" 
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And  always  'mrong  in  his  earlier  pky.  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
which  had  been  on  the  stage  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  its 
publication  in  260O: 

*'  My  friend  Stephana,  signify  I  pray  you/*  &c. 
-T-So  little  did  Mr.  Capell  know  of  his  author,  when  he  idly  sup- 
posed his  school  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  lost  by  the  rfw- 
upation  of  ymth,  or  the  busy  scene  of  public  life !   Farmer. 

This  play  must  have  been  written  before  l6l4,  when  Jonson 

sneers  at  it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,     In  the  latter  plays  of  Shak- 

speare,  he  has  less  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones.     In 

.  The  Merchant  jof  Venice,  he  expressly  declares  against  them.  This 

perhaps  might  be  one  criterion  to  discover  the  dates  of  his  plays. 

Blackstone. 

It  was  not  printed  till  l6^3,  when  it  was  published  with  the 
rest  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio.  Mr.  Malona  is  of  opinion  it 
was  written  about  the  year  l6l2. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.^ 


Alonso^  king  of  Naples. 

Sebastian^  his  brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  brother ^  the  usurping  duke  of  Milan«^ 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,      i  ,     , 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave. 

Trinculo,  a  jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler. 

Master  of  a  ship.  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres, 

Juno,  ^spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENE,  the  sea,  with  a  ship;  afterwards  an 
uninhabited  island. 

*  Tbk  enumeration  of  persons  is  taken  from  the  folio  l623. 

SteetensT. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  Storm  with  Thunder  and  Ligluning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain,— 
Boats.  Here,  master:  What  cheer? 
Mast.  Good:    speak  to  the  mariners:    fall  to*t 
yarely,^  or  we  run  ourselves  aground:  bestir,  bestir. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts;  yare,  yare:  take  in  the  top-sail;  Tend  to 
the  master's  whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind, 
if  room  enough ! 

Enter  Axonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand, 
GoNZALO,  a7id  others. 

Alan.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where*s  the 
master?  Play  the  men.^ 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master.  Boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  riot  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  la-^ 
hour;  Keep  your  cabins;  ypu  do  assist  the  storm# 

'  '^fall  tot  yarely,]  i.  e.  Readily^  nimbly.    Our  author  Is  fr«- 
qoeot  in  bi3  use  of  this  word. 
^  Flaif  the  men,']  u  e.  act  with  spirit^  behave  like  men. 
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Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin: 
silence:  trouble  us  not 

Gon.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present/ 
we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  youf  authority. 
If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
and  make  yourself  readv  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good 
hearts. — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [^Exit. 

Gon.*  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me-n 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging!  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he 
be  not  born  to  be  hanged^  our  case  is  miserable. 

[Exeuntn 
Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast;  yare;  lower, 
lower;  bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.*  [-^cry 
within^  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o*er, 
and  drown?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

^  —  of  tlie  present,']  i.  e.  of  the  present  instant. 

*  Gonzalo,']  It  may  be  observed  of  Gronzalo^  that,  being  the 
only  good  man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man  that 
preserves  his  cheerfulness  in  the  wrecks  and  his  hope  on  the  ishmd. 

Johnson. 

*  —  bring  Iter  to  try  with  main-course.]  This  phrase  occurs  in 
Snilth's  Sea  Grammar,  l627j  4to.  under  the  article  ifotp  to  handle 
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SeL  A  pox  o'  your  throat!  you  bawling,  bias- 
phemous^  incharitabledog! 

BoaU.  Work  you,  then. 

^nt.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  inswlent 
noise-^maker^  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  ni  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-sheU,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench.^ 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold:^  set  her  two 
courses;  off  to  sea  again,^  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers  I  all  lost! 

[^Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers  ?  let  us  assist 
them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 
uint.  We  are  merely  •  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards.— 
Tbi3wide.chapped  rascal;—* Would,  thou  might'st 

lie  drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet  5 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him,* 

a  Skip  in  a  Storm:  Lei,  us  Ke  at  Trie  with  our  maine  course; 
tliat  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord,  €ie  sheat  close  aft,  the  bding  set 
up,  and  the  hdme  tied  close  abootd/'    Steevbns. 

•  —  an  unstanched  wcnck.^  Unstanched,  perhaps  incontinent. 

^  Lay  her  a-hold,  c-AoW;]  i.  e.  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the 
wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her 
out  to  sea. 

^  -^  Set  her  two  courses;  of  to  sea  again,']  The  courses  are  the 
{nmn-sail  and  fbre^sai^. 

*  —  merely — "]  In  this  place,  signifies  ff6*o/w^e/^,     Ste evens. 
\  ^^  to  glut  him,'\  Shakspeaie  probaW/  wrote,  fenglut  him,  to 
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[jf  coTfftaed  funse  within.']  Mercy  on  w!  We  spli£^ 

we  split! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children!  Faiter 

well,  brother!*  We  split,  we  gplit,  we  split  1^ — 

jint.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king,  [Exit. 

Set.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  lExik 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 

sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  grotind;  long  heiith,  brown 

furze,^  any  thing:  The  wills  above  be  done!  but  I 

would  fain  die  a  dry  death*  ^Exiu 

ft 

SCENE  n. 

The  island:  before  the  cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them: 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch,, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheeky 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer!  a  brave  vessd 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her,* 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls!  they  perish'd* 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er* 

sTDoUaw  him.  In  this  significatioii  etiglvi,  from  englautir,  Fr.  oc-^ 
curs  ffequently.  Yet  Milton  writes  glutted  offal  for  swallowed, 
and  theiefore  perhaps  the  present  text  rmy  stand. 

*  Mercy  o^  us!  fic,  ■  farewell,  brother f  &r.]  It  is  pro* 
bable>  that  the  lines  succeeding  the  confused  noise  witim  shoi^d  b^ 
considered  as  spoken  by  po  detemunate  ch^acters. 

^  —  an  acre  qf  barren  ground;  long  heath,  hroym  furze,  &c.] 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  xeaS»^ling,  heath,  brooim,  fvM7^.«— Perhaps  rightlj, 
though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 

^  —  creatures  in  her,'\  The  old  copy  reads-— cfco^rr;  but  the 
preceding  as  well  as  subsequent  words  of  Miranda  seem  to  4eo|:W^cl 
the  ememlation  suggested  first  by  Theob^d, 

* ._»  Of  cVr— ]  i,  e.  before^ 
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It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  hen 

Fro.  Be  collected; 

No  more  amazement:  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mir.  O,  woe  the  day! 

Pro.  Nohann,^ 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one!  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  What  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better' 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,* 
And  thy  no  greater  father* 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.^ 

Pro.  Tistime 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magio  garment  from  me. — So; 

[^Lays  down  his  mantle. 
lie  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;    have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion^  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul^-— 

*  Pro.  No  harm,']  Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote, 

Q,  woe  the  day!  no  harm? 
To  which  Prospero  properly  answers : 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee,    John  so  v« 
'^  ^T"^  more  better'^]  This  ungrammatical  expression  is  verjr 
^'equent  among  our  oldest  writers. 

*  ''^^ full  poor  cell.]  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty. 
9  Did  fiever  meddle  with  my  thovghts.]  i.  e.  tnix  with  them. 
To  meddle^  means,  also,  to  interfere,  to  trouble,  to  bvsy  itself 

*  —  virtue  of  compassion — ]  Virtue ;  the  most  efficacious 
part,  as  The  virtue  of  a  plant  is  in  the  e^ract, 

?  i  no  *ott/— ]  Such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  tfi 
Sh^speare.  He  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  and,  before  he 
concludes  it,  entirely  changes  its  construction,  because  another. 
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No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair^ 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veoel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw*st  sink. 

Sitdown^ 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am;  hut  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition; 
Concluding,  Stay^  not  yel.-^ 

Pro.  '         The  hour's  now  come; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Can*st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can*st;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old,* 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thin^  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mir<i.  'Tis  f#  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dr^am  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants:  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda:  Bat  how 
is  it. 
That  this  liv^s  in  thy  mind  ?  What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?* 
If  thou  remember'st  ought,  ere  thou  cam*st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 


more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change  frequently  happens  in  con- 
versation^ it  may  be  suf&red  to  pass  uncensured  in  the  language  of 
the  stage.     Steevems. 

*  Out  three  years  oldJ\  L  e.  Quite  three  years  old. 

*  —  abysm  of  time  f]  i.e.  Abyss.  This  method o(  spelling 
the  word  is  common  to  other  antient  writers.  They  too£  it  froitt 
the  French  ahysme,  now  written  ahint^. 
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Pre.  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda^  twelre  years 
since/ 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mir  a.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

^Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said-<-thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess;  no  worse  issued.^ 

Afira.  O,  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did? 

Pro,  Both,  both,  my  girl: 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say*st,  were  we  heav'd  thence  5 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  the  teen^  that  I  have  tum*d  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance!    Please  you  fur*- 
ther. 

Pro.  My   brother,    and   thy  uncle,    call'd  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — ^that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious!  he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Rrospero  the  prime  duke;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 


*  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twehe  years  since,'}  Years,  in 
the  first  instance^  is  used  as  a  dissyllable^  in  the  second  as  a  mono- 
syllable} a  licence  not  peculiar  to  the  prosody  of  Sbak^peare. 

^  A  princess; — no  worst  issued.]  Tlie  old  copy  reads—*'  And 
princess."*  For  the  trivial  change  in  the  text  I  am  answerable.  i«« 
sued  is  clescended.     Stekvbns. 

'  —  teen — ]  is  sorrow,  grief>.  trouble. 
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And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported^ 
Al^d  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro,  Being  once  perfected  bow  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping;®  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine;  I  say,  or  chang'd 

them. 
Or  else  new  form'd  them;  having  both  the  key^ 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suckM  my  verdure  out  on't.— Thou  attend'st 

not: 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me.* 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
0*er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak*d  an  evil  nature:  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,^  did  beget  of  him 

*  To  trash  far  tfttr-topphg;']  To  trash,  in  old  books  of  garden* 
lng»  is  to  cut  away  the  superfluities.  It  is  used^  also,  by  sports* 
men  in  the  North,  when  they  correct  a  dog  for  misbeharioar  in 
pursuing  the  game.  A  trash,  among  hunters,  denotes  a, piece  of 
leather,  couples,  or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the  ©eck  of  a 
dog,  when  his  speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  pack  j  i.  e.  when 
he  ffver-tops  them,  when  he  hi^tt  too  quick. 

See  Othello,  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

9  _^  ifotii  tJic  key^ — ]  This  is  meant  of  a  key  for  tuning  the 
barpsichord,  spinnet,  or  virginal  ^  called  now  a  tuning  hammer. 

*  I  pray  thee,  mark  $ne.'\  In  the  old  copy,  these  words  are  the 
beginning  of  Prospero's  next  speech;  but,  for  the  restoration  of 
^etre,  1  have  changed  their  place.     Steevens. 

*  Like  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that  a 
father  above  the  common  rate  of  men  has  conmionly  a  son  below 
it.    Ueroum  Jilii  noxoe,    Johnson. 
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A  falsehood^  in  its  contrary  as  great 

As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded^ 

J^ot  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact,— like  one. 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lie,^ — ^he  did  believe 

He  was  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution,* 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 

With  all  prerogative: — Hence  his  ambition 

Growing, — Dost  hear? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
play'd. 
And  him  he  play*d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan:  Me,  poor  man! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royaltie$ 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable:  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway^)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crowrt,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  artd  the  event;   then 
tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 


like  one. 


Who  kaoing,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  M, 

Made  such  a  sinner  of'  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,"]  There  is>  perhaps^  no  correlative,  to 
which  the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie, 
however,  eeems>  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet 
meant  to  refer,  however  ungrammatically. 

*  He  was  tie  dul^e;  out  of  the  substitution/]  The  reader  should 
place  his  emphasis  on— was.     Steeveks. 

*  (So  diy  he  was  for  sway  J"]  i,  e.  So  thirsty. 
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Mira,  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly*'  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition* 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  tH^other's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o*  the  premises,^— 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, -*- 
Should  presently  eictirpate  me  and  nuae 
Out  of  the  duk^edom ;  aiid  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother:  Whweon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midni^t 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darbness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I^  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cry'd  out  then^ 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint,® 
That  wrings  mine  eyes^^ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I'll  briqg  thee  to  the  present  business 
Whidi  now's  upon  us;    without  the  which,  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 

not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business;  but 

•  To  think  but  ttohfy — 1  Utit,  i.  e.  in  this  {^ce  otherwise  than, 
3 in  lieu  o*  the  premises,  &€.]   In  lieu  of,  noeans  bere,  ia 

ccHisideration  of;  an  unusual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

•  — - —  a  hint,]  Hint  is  siiggestion* 

•  That  wrings  mine  e^]  L  ^  squeezes  Ihc  water  oiU  of  them, 

8 
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With  colours  foirer  painted  their  fpul  ends. 
la  few,  they  hurried  U3  aboard  a  bark; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  »or  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it:  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar*d  to  us;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  stgluug  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mir  a.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O!  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me!  Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
Wheal  have  dede*d:tbe  sea*  with  drops  full  salt; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,^  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine* 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us;^  with 

'  -^ decked  the  sea-r-']    To  deck  the  sea,  if  explained  to  ho* 

nour,  adorn^  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original  im^ 
port  of  tbe  verb  deck,  is  to  corver-,  so,  in  sonae  parts,  they  yet  say 
deck  tie  table.  This  sense  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet 
Mvrate^eck^d,  which  I  think  is  still  used  in  rustic  language  of  drop« 
falling  upon  water.  Dr,  Warburton  reads  mocked;  the  Oxford 
edition  bracked,  *  Johnson. 

To  deck  signifies  in  the  North  to  sprinkle;  and  degg*d,  which 
means  the  same,,  is  in  daily  use  in  the  North  of  England.  When 
clothes  that  have  been  washed  are  too  much  dried,  it  is  necessary 
to  moisten  them  before  they  can  be  ironed,  which  is  always  done 
by  sprinkling;   this  operation  the  maidens  universally  call  dcggitig, 

*  Jn  undergoing  stomach.]  Stomach  is  stvhborn  re^folution, 

*  Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo^ 
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Rich  garments^  linens,  stuflfs,  and  nec^sane^^ 
Which  since  have  steaded  much;  so^  of  his  gentk* 

ness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fornishM  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  *Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise:*— 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
TTian  other  princes. can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !    And   now,  I 
pray  you,  sir. 

Out  of  his  charitjf,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design, J  did  give  «*;]  Mr.  Steevens  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  might  better  read — he  being  then  appointed;  and 
so  we  should  certainly  now  write :  but  the  reading  of  the  old  copy 
h  the  true  one,  that  mode  of  phraseology  being  the  idiom  of 
Shakspeare's  time.    Maloke. 

1  have  left  the  passage  in  question  as  I  found  it,  though  with 
dender  reliance  on  its  integrity. 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  styled  "  the  idiom  of  Shakspeare's  time/ 
i^an  scarce  deserve  so  creditable  a  dist'mction. 

The  genuine  idiom  c^our  language,  at  its  different  periods,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  contemporary  writers  whose 
works  were  skilfully  revised  as  they  passed  through  tlie  press,  and 
are  therefore  unsuspected  of  corruption.  A  sufficient  number  of 
iuch  books  are  before  us.  If  they  supply  examples  of  phraseology 
resembling  that  which  Mr.  Malone  would  establish,  there  b  an  end 
of  controversy  between  us.     Steevens. 

♦  Now  I  arise:"]  Perhaps  these  words  belong  to  Miranda,  and 
we  should  read: 

Mir.  Wovldlmgkt 
But  ever  sec  that  man  ! — Now  I  arise. 

Pro.  Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  onr  sea-sorrow. 

As  the  words— ^'*  now  I  arise** — may  signify,  ''now  1  rise  in 
my  narration," — *'  now  my  story  heightens  in  its  consequence,**  I 
have  lefl  the  passage  in  question  undisturbed.  We  still  say^  that 
the  interest  of  a  drama  rises  or  declines.    Steevei^s. 
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(For  stHl^^tia  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea  storm  f 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.-r* 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady/  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore:  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  mfluence 
If  now  I  court  not^  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions; 
Thou  art  indioM  to  sleep;  'tis  a  good  dulness,^ 
And  give  it  way  ;-^I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose.— > 

[MiRAVPA  sleeps. 
Coqie  away,  servant,  come:  I  am  ready  now; 
ApprQach^  my  Axi^i  come. 


Enter  Abibl. 

Jri.  All  hail,  great  master!   grave  sir,   hail!  ] 
come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be*t  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl*d  clouds  ;^  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.' 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point^  the  tempest  diat  I  bade  thee? 

jiri.  To  every  article. 


*  Nffw  my  dear  lady,']  i.  e.  nov  m  awpicUms  mittras. 

•  — —  V|>  a  good  duiiifPi,']  Dr.  w  arbimoo  rightly  observes,  that 
this  sleepiness*  which  Prospero  by  his  art  had  brovight  upon  Mi* 
onda,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  the  effect  would  begin, 
makes  him  i^oestipn  her  so  ofton  wheth^  she  is  attentive  to  his 
^story.    Joji  NiM>K. 

7  On  the  curfd  ckmisH  So,  in  Tinum — Crisp  haaven. 
«  —  and  all  his  quality.]  i.  e.  all  his  confederates. 
5  Perform"  d  to  point — "]  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  article;  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Fmich  phage    a  poini, 
VOL.  I.  C 
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I  boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak,' 
Now  in  the  waist,*  the  deck,  in  eveiy  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement:  Sometimes,  Fd  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places;'  on  the  top-mast 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join:  Jove's  lightnings,  the  pre- 
cursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-running  were  not:    The  fire,  and 

cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  trembly 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake/ 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Aru  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation:  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel,* 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
Witb  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped;  cried.  Hell  is  empty y 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 


'  —  fum  on  the  beak,]  The  beak  was  a  stroi^  pointed  bodj  at 
the  head  of  the  ancient  gallies  ^  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle,  or 
the boltsprit.    Johnson. 

*  Now  in  the  waist,]  The  part  between  the  qaarter*deck  and  ik 
forecastle.    Johnson. 

^  —  Sometimes  Td  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places  :'\  Burton  says,  that  the  Spirits  of 
Jire,  in  form  of  fire-drakes  and  blazing  stars,  /^  oftentimes  sit  on 
ship-masts,"  &c.  Melanch.  P.  I.  ^  2.  p.  30.  edit.  l632.  Warton. 

^  Yea,  his  dread  trident  shakeS\  Lest  the  metre  should  appear 
defective,  it  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  Warwick- 
shire,' and  other  midland  counties,  shake  is  still  pronounced  by  the 
common  people  as  if  it  was  written  shaake^  a  dissyllable. 

Farmer. 

^  — —  and  quit  the  vessel,"]  Quit  for  quitted. 
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Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish*d; 

On  their  sustaining^  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before:  .and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispersed  them  *bout  the  isle: 
The  king's  son  have  1  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  1  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'the  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship;  in  the  deep  nook, ,  where  once 
Thou  cairdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,^  there  she's  hid: 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stowed; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufFer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep:  and  for  the  rest  o'the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,® 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

0 sustaining — ]  i.  e.  their  garments  that  bore  them  up  and 

suptK}rted  them  3  or  their  garments  which  bore,  without  being  in- 
jured, thexlrenching  of  the  sea. 

^  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas^  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the  rugged 
rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded^  and  which  render  access  to 
them  80  dangerous.  It  was  in  our  poet*s  time  the  current  opinion, 
that  Bermudas  was  inhabited  by  monsters,  and  devils, — Setehos, 
the  god  of  Caliban's  dam^  was  an  American  devil,  worshipped  by 
the  giants  of  Patagonia.    Henley. 

»  _ —  the  Mediterranean  flote,]  Flote  is  wave. . 
C  3 
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Pr0.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  thfere's  more  work : 
What  is  the  time  o*  the  day  ? 

u4ri.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  Iwo  glasses:  The  time  *twixt  six 
and  now^ 
Must  by  us  both  be  spemt  most  preciously. 

jirL  Is  there  more  toil?  Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  reinember  thee  what  thou  hast  promisM, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now?  moody? 

What  is*t  thou  can'st  demand? 

jiri.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

jiri.  I  pray  Aee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,    or  grumblings:    thou  didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  foi^et^ 

9  Dost  thon  forget — ']  That  tbe  character  airf  conduct  of  Rw- 
pera  may  be  understood^  something  must  be  known  of  the  sjrstem 
of  enchantment,  which  supplied  all  the  marvellous  found  in  Ae  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages.  This  system  seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  opinion  that  the  fallen  spirits,  having  different  d^rees  of  guilt, 
had  different  habitations  allotted  them  at  their  expulsion,  some  be- 
ing confined  in  hell,  some  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  of 
dor  poet's  age,  exprcJsscs  it,)  dispersed  in  air,  some  on  earth,  sdme 
in  water,  others  in  caves,  dens,  or  minerals  under  the  earth.  Of 
these,  some  were  more  malignant  and  mischievous  than  otlieTs.  The 
earthy  spirits  seem  to  have  been  thought  the  most  depraved,  and 
the  aeri^  the  less  vitiated.  Thus  Prospero  observes  of  Atiel: 
Thau  wast  a  spirit  itoo  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Over  these  spirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  per- 
formed or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  biack  Art, 
or  Knowledge  of  Enchantment, '  The  enchanter  being,  (as  king 
James  observes  in  his  DemonologyJ  one  who  commands  thtde^^, 
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From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

jiri.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost;  and  think*st 
It  much,  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost 

j4ru  I  do  not,  sir. 

-Pro.  Thou  liest,   malignant  thing!    Hast  thou 
forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hart  thou  forgot  her? 

j4ru  No,  sir. 

Fro.  Thou  hast:  Whore  was  she  bom? 

speak;  tell  me. 

j4ri.  Sir,  in  Argier.^ 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so?  I  must, 

Onoe  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know*st  was  banidiM;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  lifo;  Is  not  this  triie  ? 

jiri.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue^eyM  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 


whereas  the  witch  $erces  him.  The  art  was  held  by  all»  though  Dot 
equally  criminal^  yet  unlawful^  and  therefore  Casaubon,  speakjng  of 
one  who  had  commerce  with  spirits,  blames  him,  though  he  imagines 
him  one  of  the  best  kind,  who  deait  with  them  by  way  of  command. 
Thus  Prospero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  last  sc«ie.  The  spirits  were 
always  coosideied  as  in  some  measure  enslaved  to  the  enchanter,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  as  serving  with  unwillingness;  therefore  Ariel 
8o  often  begs  for  Uberty^  and  Caliban  observes,  that  the  spiritg 
serve  Fcospero  with  no  good  will,  but  hate  him  rootedly, 

JOHNSOK. 

* in  Argier.]    Argier  is  the  ancient  English  name  for 

Algiers. 
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And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors:  Thou,  my  slave. 

As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant: 

And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 

Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee. 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 

Into  a  doven  pine;  within  which  rift 

Imprisoned,  thou  did'st  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  died. 

And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  did'st  vent  thy  groans, 

As  fast  as  mill- wheels  strike:  Then  was  this  island^ 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

,A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,)  not  honoured  virith 

A  human  shape. 

jiru  Yes;  Caliban  her  son, 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know*st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

jiri.  I  thjink  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oakj, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

^ri.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

^ri.  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 
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Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  to  a  nympth  o'  the  sea  ;* 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine;  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.    Gro,  take  this  shape^ 
And  hither  come  in't:  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  de£^  heart,  ewake!  diou  hast  slept  well; 
Awake  i 

Mira.  The  strangeness*  of  your  story  put 
jHeaviness  in  me. 

Pro^  Shake  it  off:  Come  on; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer^ 

Mira.  Tis  a  villain,  Mr, 

J  do  not  love  to  look  on» 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him  :^  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.    What  ho!  slave!  Caliban! 
Thou  earth,  thoul  speak. 

Cal.  [^fVithiri]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there's  other  business 
for  thee: 
Ppnxe  forth,  thou  tortoise!  when? 

^  —  to  a  nymph  o*  the  sea;"]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
cause  why  Ariel  should  assume  this  new  shape^  as  he  was  to  be  in- 
visible to  all  eyes  bnC  those  of  Prospero.    Stsey kks. 

*  The  ttrangenesi^  Why  should  a  wopderfiil  stoiy  produce 
sleep  ?  I  believe  experience  will  prove^  that  any  violent  agitation 
of  Uie  mind  easily  subsides  in  slumber,  especially  when^  as  in 
Prospero's  relation^  the  last  images  are  pleasing.    John  so  v. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  mat  the  audience,  as 
well  as  Miranda,  would  tHeep  over  this  long  but  necessary  tale, 
and  therefore  strives  to  break  it.  First,  by  making  Prospero  divest  . 
himself  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand :  then  by  waking  her  attention 
no  less  than  six  times  by  verbal  interruption :  then  by  vaiying  the 
action  when  he  rises  and  bids  her  continue  sitting :  and  lasdy,  by 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  fable  while  Miranda  sleeps,  by  which 
she  is  continued  on  the  stage  till  the  poet  has  occasion  for  her  again. 

WilRNEg. 

*  JVe  cannot  mist  him:"}  That  is,  we  cannot  do  without  him. 
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Re-enter  ArieIs,  likecwater^nyinph. 

Fine  apparition!  My  quaint  Ariel^ 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Aru  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      \^Exit^ 

Fro.  Thou  poisonous  slavp,   got  by  the  devil 
himself 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

CaL  As  wicked  dew*  as  e*er  my  mothet-  bttis^*d 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen ^ 
Drop  on  you  both!  a  soutlKW^st  blow  oh  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'^. 

Fro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-ni^  thou  shaft  hkri 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  ujj;  urchins^ 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  tnav  work,^ 
All  exercise  on  thee:  thou  shait  be  pinchVl 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  Stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

CaL  I  must  eat  my  dinner.  -^ 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 

*  Cal.  AsitfickeddeU)'^']  Wicked,  bavnig  banefol  qualities. 

*  —  nrchins — ^3  i.  e.  hedgehogs)  or  pet^baps,  hefe>  fairies; 

''  '-^''^  for  that  vast  of  night  that  tkty  may  sBwrir,]  The  vM  ^ 
rdgkt  means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and^sMed,  ipodi* 
out  action  *,  or  when  all  things  lying  in  sleep  and  silaice,  makeft 
the  woirld  appear  one  gnsat  uninh^ted  waste, 

VasUtm  is  likewite  t^  antient  law  tenn  for  wast^  uncoltiTated 
land. 

It  shotdd  be  iiemenlibefed,  that,  in  die  paemnatdogy  of  fiinner 
ages,  these  particulars  were  settied  with  the  most  minute  exact- 
ness, and  the  difierent  kihds  of  trisbnary  bdngs  had  diliereat  allot- 
ments of  time  suitable  to  the  variety  or  coii8ei|aeQoe  of  theur  em- 
ployments. Birring  these  spaces,  <fae^  were  «t  liberty  to  ac€»  bat 
W€!re  always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,  that  they  might 
not  interfere  in  that  porilon  of  night  which  beloi^ed  to  others. 
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Which  thou  tak*8t  from  me.    When  thou  pamecA 

first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me^  and  mad'st  itmch  of  me ;  wouId*st 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in*t;  and  teadi  me  how 
To  name  the  bigg^  Hght>  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  wad  night:  and  then  I  bv'd  thee^ 
And  shewed  thee  all  the  quisles  o'  the  isle^ 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  pla()e,  and  fer- 
tile; 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so !— All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  oil  you! 
F<m:  I  afai  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  hear^  you  sty  me 
In  this  hand  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pm.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness:  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cdil,  till  thou  did^st  sed^  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  ho!® — ^'wouid  it  hadheen  done! 
Thou  did'st  prevent  me;  I  had  peopled  else  ^  - 
This  ide  With  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take^. 
Being  capable  ftjf  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  t©  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each* 

'   -hour ' 
One  thing  or  other:  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,^  but  wouM^st  gabble  like 

•  O  kof  0  hoi]  Tbis  savage  exdamaticm  w^s  ongimUy  and 
constantly  appropriated  by  the  writer*  of  our  aucient  Mysteries  and 
MoraUties,  to  tro  Devil  ^  and  has,  in  this  instance^  been  tnmsfen^ 
to  bts  descendant  CaHban.    SfEEVBNs. 

«  — .  when  thou  did^  not,  savage,  -  - 
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A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known:  But  thy  vile 

race/ 
Though  thou  did*st  learn,  had  that  in't  which  gop4 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with;  therefore  wa^  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock. 
Who  ha4*st  deservM  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language;    and  my  profit 
on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse:  the  red  plague  rid  you,' 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag^-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrug*st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  FU  rack  thee  with  old  cramps; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  diq, 

CaL  No,  pray  thee  I— I 

I  must  obey:  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside^ 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos/ 
^nd  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Prq.  So,  slave;  hence! 

[Exit  Caliban. 


Know  thine  <ywn  meaning,']  By  this  expression,  however  de^ 
fective,  the  poet  seems  to  have  meant — Pf^hen  tkop  didsi^  utier 
0(nmds,  to  which  thou  hadst  no  determinate  meaning. 

I  _^  2ut  thy  vile  race,]  Race,  in  this  place,  seems  to  signify 
original  disposition,  inborn  qualities. 

*  — r—  the  red  plague  rid  you,"]  The  erysipelas  was  antiently 
called  the  red  plague.    The  word  rid,  means  to  destroy, 

3 my  dam's  god,  Setebos,]    Mr.  Warner  has  observed,  on 

the  authority  of  John  Barhot,  tluit  "  the  Patagons  are  reported  to 
dread  a  great  horned  devil  cdled  Setebos,**  We  learn  from  Magel- 
lan's voyage,  that  Setebos  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Patagons, 
and  Cheleule  was  an  inferior  one.  Setebos  is  also  mentioned  ii^ 
^Hackluyt*s  Voyages,  1598. 
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Ee-enter  Ariel  immible^  P^P'^g  ctnd  singing; 
FjsuDf NAND  following  Mm. 

:  Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands: 
Court^sied  when  you  have,  and  hiss^d^ 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there  \ 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bari : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

Hark,  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleri 
Cry,  Cock-a'doodlerdo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth? 
It  sounds  no  more: — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck,^ 

^  Re-enter  Ariel  invisible^]  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lord  Adini« 
raVs  men  (i.  e.  company  of  comedians^)  1598,  was — "  a  robe  for 
to  goo  invisebelV* 

^  Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss*d^]  As  was  anciently  done 
at  the  beginning  of  some  dances. 

•  Weeping  again  the  king  my  fathers  wreck,']  Thus  the  old 
copy;  but  in  the  books  of  Shakspeare's  ^e  ogotA  is  sometimes 
printed  instead  of  against,  [i.  e.  opposite  to,]  which  I  am  per- 
suaded was  our  author's  word.  The  placing  Ferdinand  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  could  still  gaze  upon  the  wrecked  vessel,  is  one 
of  Shakspeare*s  touches  of  nature.  Again  is  inadmissible ;  for  this 
would  import  that  Ferdinand's  tears  had  ceased  for  a  time  5  where- 
as he  himself  tells  us,  afterwards,  that  firom  the  hour  of  his  fa- 
ther's wreck  they  had  never  ceased  to  flow : 
**  — _^  Myself  am  Naples, 
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This  musidc  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air:  thence  I  have  followed  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  :^*-But  *tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Aribl  sings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies*^ 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea»change^ 
Jnto  something  rick  and  strange^ 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  Anell: 
Hark  /  now  I  Hear  them. — ding-dong,  bell. 

iBurden^  ding-dong.* 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown*d  fa- 
ther:— 

*'  Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne^er  strnx  at  M,  beheld 

*'  The  king  my  &ther  wrecked.**    Mai^oks. 

By  the  vrord-^^gain,  I  suppose  the  prince  means  only  to  describe 

the  repetition  of  his  sorrows.    Besides,  it  appears  from  Miranda's 

description  of  the  storm,  thst  tbe  ship  had  been  wmUomed  by  the 

waves^  and^  consequently^  could  no  longer  be  an  object  of  sight 

Steeyens. 
'  FtiU  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies;  &c.]  The  songs  In  this  play. 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  reset  and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his 
Court  Ayrea,  or  Ballads,  published  at  Oxford,  l660^  that  ^  luU 
fathom  jive, *^  and  *'  Where  the  bee  such, ^*  had  been  first  set  by 
Robert  Johnson,  a  composer  contemporary  with  Shakspeare. 

Burnet. 

•  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  siifer  a  sea-change — "]    Every  thing  about  him,  that 
is  liable  to  alteration,  is  changed. 

•  But  doth  suffer  a  *ea-change — j  So,  in  Milton's  Masque: 

*^  And  underwent  a  quick  inunortal  change** 

Steevevs. 
'  The  same  burthen  to  a  song  occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice* 
It  should  here  be — 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong  belL 
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This  Is  no  mortal  bnsioets^  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes:^ — I  hear  It  now  above  me, 

-Pro.  The  fringed  curtains^  of  thine  eye  advsace 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  y<md\ 

Mira.  Wh»tis't?  a^rit? 

Lord,  Jhow  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir. 
It  curies  a  brave  form :— But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  ^endi;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 
such  saises 
As  we  have,  aoch:  This  galkmt,  which  thou  seest^ 
Was  in  the  wreck;  and  but  he's  sometlaing  stained 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  nught'sf: 

call  him 
A  goodly  person:  he  hath  lodt  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  Imigbt  cadi  biih 

A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noUe. 

Pro.  It  goes  on.  [Asidi^ 

As  my  eoul  prompts  it  -.—Spirit,  fine  spirit!  f  11  free 

thee 
Within  two  d^s  for  this. 

F^r.  Most  Sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend! — ^Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  mil  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here:  My  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  t 
If  you  be  made,  or  no"?* 

*  That  the  earth  owes :]  To  owe,  in  this  place^  as  well  as  many 
othetBy  signifies  to  owi, 

^  The  mnged  curtains^  &c.]   The  same  exfn^essioQ  occurs  ia 
ferides  Ffince  of  Tyre,  16O9: 
''  *■  her  eyelids 

"  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold." 

*  If  you  he  made,  or  nof]  Some  copies  read  maid,  vxA  the 
critics  are  not  ftdly  agreed  m  their  opinions.  Mr.  M.  Mason  says, 
"  The  question  is,  whether  our  readers  will  adopt  a  natural  and 
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Jifra.  No  wonder^  sir; 

But)  certainly  a  maid 

Fer.  My  language!  heavens !«- 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  tUs  speech^ 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken^ 

Pro.  How!  theb^t? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples:  He  does  hear  me; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep:  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne*er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrecked. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  Lords;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain/ 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee,® 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't: — At  the  first  sight 

[jiside. 
They  have  changed  eyes; — Delicate  Ariel, 
rU  set  thee  free  for  this  1 — A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done   yourself  some  wrong:'   a 
word, 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for:  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin^ 


simple  expression^  which  requires  no  comment^  or  one  whidi  the 
ingenuity  of  many  commentators  has  but  imperfecly  supported.** 

^  And  his^  brave  son,  being  twain,']  This  is  a  slight  forgetfuhiess^ 
Nobpdy  was  lost  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  such  character  as  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Milan.    Theobald. 

^  I  ■     control  thee,"]  Confute,  or  unanswerably  contradict  thee. 

'  mm  I  J  fear  f  you  have  cbne  yourself  sotne  wrong:']  i.  e.  I  fear 
tbatj  in  asserting  yourself  to  be  King  of  Naples,  you  have- uttered 
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And  ydur  affection  not  gone  forth.  Til  make  you  ' 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir;  one  word  more.— 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers:   but  this  swift 

business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning  [Aside. 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more;  I  charge 

thee. 
That  thou  attend  me:  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow*st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. — 

FToFbrd. 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together: 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled:  Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power,  [He  draws. 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.® 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor!  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor; 

a  ^Isehood^  which  is  bdow  your  character^  and^  consequent]/^  in- 
jurious to  your  honour.     Steevens. 

*  He's  gentle,  flwd  fiof  fearful.]  Fearful  signifies  both  terrible 
and  timorous.  In  this  place  it  may  mean  timorous;  or  itmay  sig- 
nify formidable,  as  in  a.  Hen,  IV: 

t 
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W^  mA'U  t  iBheir,  bat  dar'rt  not  strike,  thy  ^cm- 

'   science 
Is  so  pMsess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  vmrd;^ 
For  I  can  here  disann  tb^  with  this  sticky 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mim.  Beseech  yott,  father! 

Pr^.  Hence;  hang  not  joamy  garments. 

Mra.  /  Sir,  have  pity; 

I'll  be  his  «irety.  ' 

Pra.  Silence!  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee*   What  !1 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush  I 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
llaving  G^n  but  him  and  Caliban:  Foetid  waidii 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Calibao, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  afFectioos 

Are  then  most  humble;  I  have  no  ambitioa 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey:  [To  Febb. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  theii;  in&ncy^igain. 
And  l)ave  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.        ;  ;  So  th^ere: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  jdreatn,  are  all  bound  up.^ 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  £ee],       . 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man^s  threats, 

'  ^  A  raighty  ^  ^fearful  head  they  are." 
and  then  the  meanitig  of  the  passage  is  obvious.  One  of  the  on*  • 
ginal  meanings,  if  not  die  scAe^tneanil^  ef  thewprd  gmtle  \& 
noblt,  high-mnded:  and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in  the  sitoatioa 
of  the  young  lady  In  The  Tempaij  would  egress  herself  nearly  in 
the  same  terms.— Don't  provoke  him;  for  being  gentle,  that  is, 
Mgh  spirited,  he  woQ*t  tamely  bear  an  insult. 

9 come  from  thy  ward  jj    Desist  from  9sxy  hcqie  «f  awii^ 

me  by  that  i>osture  of  defence.    Johnson. 

^  idy  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  aU  bound  t^.}  Alluding  to  a 
common  sensation  in  dreams  ^  when  we.  struggle,  but  cannot  run, 
«trike,  &c.    Warburton. 
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To  whom  I  tm  subdued^  are  but  light  to  me^^ 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid:  all  corners  else  o*  the  eardi 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Hare  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Fro.  It  works: — Comeon.-^ 
Thou  bast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me.-~ 

[7)>!Ferd.  and  MrR. 
Hark,  what  thou  dse  shalt  do  me.  [To  Ari£l. 

Mira.  Be  oif  comfort; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature^  air. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  game  irom  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  m6untain  winds;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Fro.  Come,  follow:  speak  not  for  him.  {Rxetmt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     Another  part  of  the  Matid. 

JEnter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonijq,  Gonzalo, 
Absi AK,  Faancisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beaeecb  you,  m^  be  merry;  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss:  Our  hint  of  woe^ 

*  — «^  ane  but  light  to  me,']  This  passage;  as  it  stands  at  present^ 
with  all  allowance  for  poeticat  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
granuhar.  I  suspect  Aat  oar  author  wrote-^"  were  i>ut  light  to 
mc/  m  the  sense  of^^-would  6e..^-In  the  pcecedii^  line  the  qW 
•op7  reads-  nor  thb  man's  tbceats.  llie  enaeiidatioa  was  made  by 
Mr.  Steevens.    Maloke. 

.  *  •——  Our  hint  of  wof -r-]  Bint  is  that  which  recuBs  to  the  me- 
mory j  or  here  it  may  mean  ciocomstaiioe. 
VOL.  I,  D 
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Is  common;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife,       ' 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,*  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  pur  theme  of  woe:,  but  for  the  miracle,^ 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

AnU  The  visitor®  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  thcAvatch  of  his  wit; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir,— . 

Seb.  One:— Tell.  . 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  of- 
fer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  conies  to  him,  indeed;  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  proposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

♦  The  masters  of  some  merchant,  &c.]  Thtts  the  old  copy.  If  the 
passage  be  not  corrupt  (as  I  suspect  it  is)  we  must  suppose  that  by 
masters  our  author  roeans  the  owners  of  a  merchant  ship,  or  the 
officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it  l^d  been  trusted.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  our  author  wrote— 

'*  The  mistress  of  some  merchant,"  &c. 
Mistress  was  antiently  spelt'^-maistresse  or  maistres.    Hence,  per- 
haps, arose  the  present  typographical  error.    See  Merchant  of  Ve^ 
«tcc.  Act  IV.  sc.  i.     Steevens. 

*  Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  hut  for  the  miracle,']  The  words 
•—^  tDoe,  appear  to  me  as  an  idle  interpolation,  lliree  lines  be- 
fore we  have  ''  our  hint  o/"  woe— ."    Steevens. 

•  The  visitor — "]  Why  Dr.  Warburton  should  change  Usitor  t© 
'uwer,  for  adviser,  I  cannot  discover.  Gonzalo  gives  not  only  ad- 
vice but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  The  visitor,  like 
others  who  visit  the  sick  or  distressed  to  give'  them  consolation.  In 
some  of  the  Protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed 
consolators  for  the  sick.    Johnson. 
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Ant.  Fye,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alpn.  I  pr*ythee  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done:  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  Ihem,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done:  the  w^r? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,— 
.    Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ant.  So,  you've  pay'd.^ 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet—        ^ 

Ant.  H^  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,   and 
delicate  temperance.® 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.*' 

Seb.  Ay,    and  a  subtle;    as  he  most  learnedly 
delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones* 

Ant.  Or,  as  -twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

'Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True;  save  means  to  live. 


' you' ve  pay'd^  ITiis  passage  scarcely  deserves  explanation ; 

but  the  meaning  is  this:  Antonio  lays  a  wager  with  Sebastian,  that 
Adrian  would  ccew  before  Gonzalo,  and  the  wager  was  a  laughter, 
Adrian  speaks  firsts  so  Antonio  is  the  winner,  Sebastian  laughs  at 
what  Adrian  had  said,  and  Antonio  immediately  acknowledges  that 
by  his  laughing  he  has  paid  the  bet. 

8  — —.  and  delicate  temperance.]  or  temperature. 

9  Temperance  was  a  delate  vxnchr^  In  the  puritanical  times  it 
was  usual  to  christen  childiren  from  the  titles  of  religious  and  moral 
virtues. 

D  2 
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S^b.  Of  that  ihtm's  nOM^  or  Mttlt. 

Gon.  How  lush^  and  lutl^  thegmsdlook«l  how 
greert? 

j4nt.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  inV 

^nt.  He  misses  not  much« 

Seb.  No;  he  doth  but  mistake  tb9  buth  totatty. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (whv^  is  kidkitA  al- 
most beyond  credit) — 

5efc.  As  many  vouched  rarities  ai^ 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  beings  di  they  ^fftitt, 
drenchild  In  the  sea^  hdld^  not\;(;ithitiinding,  Iheir 
freshness,  and  glosses;  being  rather  new dy'd,  than 
stainM  with  salt  water. 

jint.  If  but  one  of  his  ^ocketo  cookl  ^)eak, 
would  it  not  say,  he  lies? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  biS  report 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  giirments  am  nom  a^  fresh 
kh  when  we  put  th«m  tm  6tst  in  Afridc,  at  tbeitvff*- 
riage  of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Ckiribel/  to  the 
king  of  Tunrs* 

Seb.  'TVi'as  a  sweet  marriage,  and  wept©sp6pwell 
in  our  return. 

Mk  TvLtAs  WM  never  gnM^ed  befyte  with  w^  a 
paragon  to  their  qifeen.'         f  i 

Gon.  Not  sinee  widow  Didb's  time. 

jint.  Widow?  a  pox  o*that!  How  came  that  wi 
dowin?  Widow  Dido!*  , 

^  Hot)  lush,  4*^1  livMh^re  signifies  iraiv^Vlmtit  appears  te  have 
sometime  ^i^^  Jmcp,  succuiatt.  Spens^  in  hn'Shepkaitif^ 
Cahnden^  (P^)'  applies  ike  epit)iatj  /wrfjf  t6  greeov 

*  WUh  an  eye  of  green  tiiV.]  An  eye  is  a  small  sbade  oi  colour. 

« Claribel'^']  This  name  is  probal4)r  taken  from  the  W.  I. 

History  bf  George  Lord  Miikotd^ridg^,  QhAtLitEh  h  there  the 
concubine  of  King  Richard  I.  and  thamothea*  of  Lord  MceeWii^- 

4  _i^  t^Movi  Didof]  IW  na^e  of  a  widow  iadngs  to  their 
Aiiods  i^irown  8h%)^re<:ky  trliidi  thejtxoaader  mlm'mg.m^ 
many  widiows  in  Naples.    J0»  ITS  ON.;   °  :  ^   -  • 
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Set.  Wh^tif  he  had  fiaid^  widower  .^Ineos  too? 
I^ood  lord)  how  you  take  it  I 

^dr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me  atudy 
of  that:  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis* 

Gott.  This  TuniS)  8ir>  was  Carthage* 

j4dr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  yoU|  Carthage. 

^ttt.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp/ 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall^  and  houses  top. 

j^nt.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
^pw^kety  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

^ni.  And,  sowing  the  kernela  of  it  in  the  sea^ 
bring  forth  more  islwds. 

Gon.  Ay? 

jiffii  Why,  m  good  time. 
'  Gon*  Sifi   we  were  talking,   that  our  garments 
seem  now  as  fresh>  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the 
marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Jlnl.  And  the  rarest  that  e*er  came  there. 

Seb,  *Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

jfnt.  O,  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gim.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as/resh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

^nt.  That  sort  was  well  fidh'd  for. 

Goo.  When  1  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  mar^ 
riage? 

Jllon,  You   cram  these  words   into  mine  ears, 
against 
The  stotnach  of  my  8en«e:^  'Would  I  bad  never 
Married  my  daugiiter  there"!  for,  coming  thencse, 

*       '    tAe  wdraculotu  harp  J]  Alluding  to  the  wond-*!^  of  Am* 
^i4dii*g  music.    Steevkns. 

^  TAe  sioftmck  of  my  sense :]   By  ^ense,  is  meant  both  reason  • 
ind  natural  <^ectum.    Mr.  M.  Mason^  howevnTj  supposes  "" 
in  this  piace,  mcam  feeUng,**    6tc£V£NS. 
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My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  fate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish/ 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  1 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  imder  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted  - 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar*d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  ^ave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss; 
That    would    not    bless    our  Europe   with    your 

daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Mon.  Pr'ythee,  peace* 

Seh.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  other* 
wise 
By  all  of  us;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weight'"  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever:  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring -men  to  comfort  them:®  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

^  Weigh* dj\  WeigJid  means  deliberated, 

*  Than  ue  bring  tnen  to  comfort  Ihcm  :]  It  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear whether  the  kiug  and  these  lords  thought  the  ship  lost.  This 
passage  seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  tbemselve*  confident  of  re- 
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« 

-    Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

Xhe  truth  yOu  speak  doth  lac^  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Scb»  Very  well. 

jint.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

jint.  Very  foul. 

Gon.'  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

j4nt.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 
'    Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  What  would  I  do  i 

iSefi.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  F  the   commonwealth  I    would  by    con* 
traries 
Execute  all  things:  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  knqwn ;  no  use  of  service. 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts. 
Successions;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none: 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wirie,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too;  but  innocent  and  pure: 
No  sovereignty  i — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

udni.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning.^ 

turning,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  destroj'ed.  Why,  ind^d, 
should  Sebastian  plot  against  his  brother  in  the  following  scene,  un- 
less he  knew  how  to  find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  inherit  ? 

Johnson. 
-  ^  Thh  loiter  end  of  Ms  commonxoeallh  forgets  the  beginning,'] 
All  this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  trewUises  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  impracticable  inconsistent  schemes  therein  recorJi- 
mended,    Warbvrton. 
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Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  pro- 
'  dtio^ 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour:  treason,  felony^ 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engin*,* 
Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth^ 
Of  iti  own  kidd,  all  foizon,^  all  abundance^ 
To  feed  my  innocent  people* 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores,  and  knavts. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
Tb  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

u4nt.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir?— 

j4lon.  Pr'ythee,  no  tnore:  thou  dost  talk  noticing 
to  me, 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness  (  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  rtimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you:  so  you  inay  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  stilK 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  bad  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle;  you 
wouM  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing* 

There  ii  something  so  strikingly  applicable  to  modern  times  in 
this  text  ajad  note^  that  the  £dftor  conid  not  persuade  himself  to 
omit  the  latter^  although  inim^cessary  in  other  respecU.     C.    . 

* any  engine,]    An  engine  is  the  rack,  or  here  it  may 

mean  any  mstrument  of  war,  or  military  machine. 

^^-i-^— <<ff  feizoo,]  Foisdn,  or  foizony  ^gni(te  plenty,  ubertat; 
and  sometimes  moisture,  (^  juice  6f  gras*. 
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Winter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  solemn  mtisick^ 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

^nt..  Nayi.  good  my  lord,  bie  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  1  warrant  ypu;  I  will  not  adventure 
tny  discretion  .so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

^nt.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

f^//  sleep  but  Ai^on.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

^lon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep!  I  wish  mineeye$. 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts:  t 
find,  /    * 

They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb.  iPlease  you^  sir,      , 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Jlnt.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest,  , 
And  watch  your  safety. 

^lon.  Inaiikyou:  wondrous  heavy.— . 

l^AhOiizo  sleeps.     Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them?/ 

jint.  It  is  the  quality  o^  the  climate.  , 

Seb.  Why     ■ 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  sink?  I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

^nt.  Nor  I;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent; 
They  dropp'd  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  Tpig^t, 
Worthy  Sebft^ani — O,  what  might  ?— No  more: — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

^  Eirter  Ariel«  to.  fkifing  9elam  mtmck,']  This  stage^direction 
does  not  mean  to  tell  us  tbat  Ariel  bUaself  was  the  faiioen  f  Uu  that 
•nlema  musick  attended  his  appeanoce^  or  was  an  accompanimeat 

to  his  entry.     SteeveKs. 
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What  thou  shoald'st  be:  the  occasion  speaks  thee; 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  '     What,  art  thou  waking? 

j4nt.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 
'    Seb.  1  do ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep:  What  is  it  thou  did'st  say? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

jint.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let*st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly; 

There*s  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

j4nL  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom:'  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er.* 

Seb.  Well;  lam. standing  waten 

j4nt.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  dbb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

j4nt.  G, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  iti*  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 

^  I  am  more  serious  than  my  autofti:  you 

Must  he  so  too,  if  heed  me;  which  to  do,* 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  Th^  meaning  of  thts  passage  seems  to  be— 
You  must  put  ton  more  than  your  usual  seriousness,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  my  proposal ;  which  attention  if 
you  bestow,  it  will  in  the  aid  make  you  thrice  what  yen  are,  Se- 
bastian is  already  brother  to  the  throne  5  but,  being  made  a  king 
by  Antonio's  contrivance,  (wOuld  be,  according  to  our  author's 
idea  of  greatness)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  sense  he 
worjUdhQ  trebled  o*ex.    Malone.         » 
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Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  ran. 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Sebi  '  Pr'ythee  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee;  and  a  birth,  indeed^ 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

^nt.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,®  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earth'd),  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a.  spirit  of  persuasion  only,) 
The  king,  his  son's  alive:  'tis  as  impossible 
That  he's  undrown'd,  as  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims.' 

*  -TT  jfou  Ifut  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  ckeri$h, 
iVkiles  thus  you  nock  it !  kow,  in  itripfiing  it. 

You  wore  invest  it  f}  A  iudicions  critic,  in  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1786,  onvrs  the  following  illustration  of  Ihit 
obectire  passage.  '*  Sebastian  introdaces  the  simile  of  water.  It 
b  taken  up  by  Antonio,  who  sayi  he  will  teach  hit  stagnant  water 
to  flow.  ^  *-It  has  already  learned  lo  ebb,*  says  Sebastian.  To 
which  Antonio  replies,  '  O,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even  that 
metaphor,  which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  to  the  design  which  I 
hint  at;  how  in  stripping  the  words  of  their  comrnon  tneaning,  and 
using  them  ^figuratively,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation  t 

Stcevens* 

•  ■  ■  '■  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,']  This  lord,  who,  being 
now  in  his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  Acuity  of  remembering  -,  and> 
who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,  shall  be  as  little  remembered  him-* 
self,  as  he  can  now  remember  other  things.    Johnson. 

7  —  hath  here  almost  persuaded, 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king  his  son's  alive. 
*Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 

As  he,  that  sleeps  here,  swims,^  Of  this  entangled  sentence 
I  can  draw  no  sense  irom  the  present  readings  and  therefore  ima- 
gine that  the  author  gave  it  thus: 

For  he,  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Frof esses  to, persuade  the  king,  his  son*s  alive; 
Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  alone,  who  is  a  spirit 
of  persuasion f  professes  to  persuade  the  king ;  or  that,  Ue  only 
professes  to  persuade,  that  is,  without  being  so  persuaded  himself, 
hejnakes  a  show  qf  persuading  the  king,    Johnson. 
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Seb.  I  hatenoliope  ^     ' 

That  he^  undrown'd. 

jint.  O,  oat  of  that  no  hop», 

What  great  hope  ha^^you  f  no  hope,  that  way/  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  diat  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond/  -    '  ^  ^ 

But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  yoo  grant,  ^iti 

me, 
That  FerdinmidisdroWiM?  ; 

Seb.  Hfe's  gonfe. 

^nt.  ,  Tlien,  tefl  tn#, 

Who's  the  ooxt  heir  of  Naples? 
\  Seb.  Cliribel. 

uint.  She  that  is  <)ueen  of  Tunis:  she  that  dtveife 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life;^   she  t^t  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,^  unless  the  sun  were  post,     *  -^^ 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  n$w4)0m 

ohins  : 
Be  rough  and  razor^ble,  she,  from  whom*  ' 

We  were  all  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again;* 

The  meaning  may  be— He 4s  a  mere it^toridfln^  <itoe  i^opt^- 
fesses  die  act  of  peimiasion,  and  nothing  else;  i.  e.  he  prafys^ds  to 
persuade  another  to  beliere  that  of  which  he  himself  ii  n^t  cq> 
vincedj  ha  is  content  to  be  plausible,  and  has  no  furdier  aim.  ^ 
(a«  Mr.  Malone  observes,)  in  Troika  and Cressida: — "why,  he'H 
answer  iiobo<iy,  hej9ro/««^  notailsfweiing.*'     STEEy*N». 

"^  T^r^.  a  mnk  bepmd,']^  That  this  is  the  utmost  extent  pf  fb^ 
prospect  of  ambitiop,  the  point  where  the  ^e  can  pass  no  farther, 
and  where  objects  lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  &ere  dis- 
covered, is  faint,  obscure,  ^id  donbtful.     Jott^^ejs. 

'  9 beyond  tnant'  Ifjcf]  i.  e.  at  a  greater  distance  than  thi 

4ife4)f »aiaa  is  toHg  eao«^  trt  rea^    St»««bk«. 

Can  havenonoie^  tkc.]  iifoienst^eeg  ovii^0rm$ti<m        / 

Slwikspeare'ft^  grea*  ignor^no^  of  ge^grafjif  is  mot  luoreconspi- 

(iuous  in  any  instance  thaa  da  this,  where  he  Mip^oaes  Tunis  m 

ItN^efi.  to  have  hem  M  ^uch  ati  kameaninMe  dismnoe ^»bi  eack 

«then  i 

a  — —  she,  frsm  xek&m  —J  u  e.  mj^ogsumg  fro)a  whenw     *    " 
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And,  by  that,  destined'*  to  perform  an  act, 
Wher^  what^s  past  is  prologue^  wbat  to  oome^ 
In  yoor^  and  my  discharge.* 

.  SeL        ,       What  stufF  \%  this  ?— How  say  yotf > 
*Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  <^  Tuaiat' 
-So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twist  whioh  rc^iooa 
There  is  some  ^paoe^ 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  o'y  out,  How  $kaM  that  Chribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  SebaMian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them;  why,  they  were  n^ 

worw 
Than  now  they  arei  There  be,  thatiMtn  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gkm^alo;  I  myself  could  make 
A  diough*^  of  as  deep  chat*     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancanent !  Do  you  understand  me? 

S^.  Methinks^  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True; 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Mudh  feater  than  before:  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But^  for  your  conscience— 

^  — —  thovgk  $ome  ca«t  again^^  Catt  h  here  used  in  the  sanw 
jense  as  in  Macbeth,  Act  II.  sc.  iii  j  **  —  though  be  took  my  legs 
from  m6>  I  made  a  ^hift  to  cast  him."    Stek  v  ei)^9. 

^  And,  by  that,  destined -^]  It  ifi  a  ccsnmoo  plea  of  wicked- 
i«Ms  to  ^aUtemptatioo' destiny.    Jobt^^ok. 

^  In  ifour$  and  tny  t^scharge,']  L  e.  depends  on  wbat  you  and  I 
are  to  perform.  ' 

♦  A  citoiijA— 3     Is  a  biid  of  the  ja<^-daw  kind. 
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Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that ;  if  it  wore  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper;  But  I  feel  ttot 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  mglest!'  Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like;  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever:  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye®  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,*  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk;^ 
They'll  tell  the  dock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.         ,  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples,     Draw  thy  sword:  one  stroke 
Sbalhfree  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

AnL  Draw  together: 

'  And  fneU,  ere  they  molest  r\  I  had  ra&^  read- 
Would  melt,  ere  they  molest. 
i.  e.  Twenty  consciences,  such  as  stand  hettceen  me  and  my  hopes, 
^  though  they  xcere  congealed,  would  melt  before  they  could  molest  me, 
or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purposes.    Johnson. 

Let  twenty  consciences  be  first  congealed,  anii  then  dissolved, 
tre  diey  molest  me,  or  prevent  me  from  executing  my  purposes. 

Malonb. 

I  would  read  *'  Candy'd  be  they,  or  melt  5  and  the  expression 

then  has  spirit  and  propriety.     Had  I  twenty  coitsciences,  says 

Antonio,  they  might  be  hot  or  cold  forme;  they  should  not  give 

me  the  smallest  trouble. — Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov,  1786. 

Sl^EVENS. 

* for  aye — ]  i.  e.  for  ever. 

*  This  ancient  morsel,]  For  morsel.  Dr.  Warburton  reads — on-* 
citnt  moral,  very  elegantly  arid  judiciously ;  yet  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  author  might  not  write  morsel,  as  we  say  a  piece  of  a  man^^ 

JOHKSQN. 

* take  suggestion^]  i.  e.  Receive  any  hint  of  villainy. 
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And  when  I  rear  my  handi  do  thou  the.like^  .      ■ 
To  fall  it  on  Gronzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Musich.     Re-enter  Abiei^^  invisible. 

'  Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger       . 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  in;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  living.^ 

[Sings  in  G6nzalo*s  ear. 

Whil6  you  here  do  snoring  die  J 
Open-eyd  conspiracy 

.  His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber^  and  beware: 
Awake  I  Awake! 


*  —  to  keep  them  living.']  By  them,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
Gonzalo  and  Alonso  most  be  understood.  Dr.  Johnson  objects 
yerj  justly  to  this  passage.  '*  As  it  stands,  s^s  he,  at  present,  thcr 
sense  is  this.  He  sees  your  danger,  and  will  therefore  save  Mem.** 
He  therefore  would  read—'*  That  these  his  friends  are  in."  The 
confusion  has,  J  think,  arisen  firom  the  omission  of  a  single  letter.* 
Our  author,  Ii)elievej  wrote— 

'*  ■  and  sends  me  forth, 

,  *'  For  else  his  project  dies,  to  keep  them  living/* 
i.  e.  he  has  sent  me  forth,  to  keep  his  projects  alive,  which  else 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Gonzalo. 

Malone. 

I  have  received  Dr.  Jobnson^s  amendment.  Ariel,  finding  that 
Prospero  was  equally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  Alonso  and 
Goi^o,,  very  naturally  styles  them  both  his  friends,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  guilt  of  the  former*  Toward  the  success  of  Prospe-  , 
ro's  design,  their  lives  were  alike  necessary.  Mr.  Henley  says  that, 
^'  By  them  are  meant  Sebastian  and  Antonio,  The  project  of  Pros- 
pero, which  depended  upon  Aricl*s  keeping  them  alive,  may  be 
«een.  Act  III.  The  song  of  Ariel,  howeyer,  sufficiently  points  out 
whidi  were  the  immediate  objecu  of  his  protection.    He  cannot 
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Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  radden. 

Gon.  Now  good  angels  preserve  the  king! 


[They  wake^ 

h 


Altyiu  Why^   how  now^  ho!   awake  I    Why  are 
you  drawn  ?• 
Wherefore  this  ^la^y  looking? 

Gon.       '  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake!  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me: 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn: — there  was  a  noise,. 
That's  verity:  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place:  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

^/on.  Lead  off  this  ground;    and  let's   make 
further  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Art.  Prospero  my  lord!  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  [Aside. 

So,  king,  go  safely  oil  to  seek  thy  son.      ^Exeunt. 

be  supposed  to  have  any  reference  to  what  happens  m.  the  last 
of  the  next  act.     Stebvens. 
*  — —  irmimf]  Haviog  foor  pjtords  <kawn. 
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■    -SCENE  U,    •■ 
Another  part  qf  the  Island, 

£nler  Caliban,  t^£tA  a  burden  of  wood.         ' 

,  A.noise  qf  thunder  heard*  , 

CaL  All  the  infeictions  that  thef  sun  sucks  tip        : 
FrcMn  bc^  fens,  flats^  on  iVosper  fall^  and  hiake 

him 
By  an(^-4neal  a  disease  J  His  ^rits  hear  me^ 
And  yet  I  iiaeds  must  corse.    But  tlicy^ll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pftch  me  i*  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  tiie  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me: 
Sooietknra  like  iqpes,  that  moe^  and  <3hatter  at  me. 
And  afber,  bite  me;  tiien  like  heige-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-ibot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks^  at  my  foot-fsdl;  somi^ime  am  I 
All  wound  with  idders,^  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness :-r^Lo!  nwr\  lo! 

finder  TaiNCULo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  tonni^t  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly:  1*11  fall  flat; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me.  i      . 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  ofF 
any  weather  at  all,  and  spotherstofia)  brewing;  I 
hear  it  sing  i*  the  wind:  yond*  same  black  cloud, 
yood*  hi(^  one,  looks  Hl&e  a  foul  bumbard^  that 

4  — ,—  that  moe,  <!5*c.]  i.  e.  inak^  p;^Hiti^« 

*  TAeir pricks — ^]  i.e.  prickles. 

•  — —  wound  wHh  adders,']  wound,  or  twisted  about. 

^ locfks  like  a  foul  bumbard— ]    This  word  means  a  large 

vessel  for  holding  drin^i  as  wdA  as  the  piece  of  ordn^ce  lo  call^. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder^  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head: 
yond'  same  cloud  cannot  chuse  but  fall  by  pailfuls,— 
What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Deader 
alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  ^  very  antient 
and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest. 
Poor  John.  A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England 
now,  (as  once  I  was,),  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,' 
not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man  ;^  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  Jame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian^  Legg'd  Uke  a  man! 
and  his  fins  like  arms  I  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  do 
now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  this  is 
no  fish,  but  .an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by 
a  thunder-bolt.  [Thunder.']  Alas !  the  irtorm  is 
come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  ga- 
berdine;® there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout: 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I 
will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stbphano,  singing;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea^ 

Here  shall  I  dye  a-shore; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral: 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master^  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  arid  /, 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 

*  —  tUsjkh  paintedfl   To  exkibit  fishes,  either  real  or  ima-. 
ginary,  was  very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author. 

Steevens. 

9  „«««.  make  u  man;']  That  is,  make  a  man*s  fortune. 

1 . his  gaberdine  J  ]  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarse  frock 

or  outward  garment  of  a  peasant.     Spanish  Gaberdina. 

It  here,  however^  means  a  loose  felt  doak.    Malone. 
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Lov*d  Mallf  Megj  and  Marian^  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  car*d  for  Kate: 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 
fFould  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang: 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where^e^ershedid  itch: 
Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

Tliis  is  a  scurvy  tune  too:  But  here's  my  conofort. 

[Drinks. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me:  O! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,*  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs;  for  it  hath  been  said,  As 
proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot  make 
him  give  ground:  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague:  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language?  I  will  give 
hira  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that:  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee; 
111  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  hi^  fit  now;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle:  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit:  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much'  for  him:  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

* savages,']  The  filio  read»— «a/iMigftf,   and  rightly.     It 

was  the  spelling  and  pronancf^tion  of  the  tkne. 
i  -—  too  much — ]    Too  muck  raeani,  anif  sum,  ever  so  much, 

B   2 
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Cai.  Thou  dost  me  yet  kit  little  hurt}  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling;* 
Now  Prosper  ^wrorks  upon  thee* 

Ste,  Come  an  yam  way* ;  open  your  mouth : 
here  is  that  which  wH!  give  language  to  you^  cat;^ 
open  y<)omw)uth :  this  will  shake  your  sbakiflg,  I 
can  tell  you,  <niii  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's 
your  friend;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice  t  It  should  be — - 
But  he  U  drowned;  and  these  are  devils:  O!  defend 
me! — 

Sie.  Pour  l^s,  and  two  voices;  a  rtiost  delicate 
monster*  His  forwafd  volcfe'^  now  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  forf 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  ail  the  wine  in  my  bot- 
tle will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague:  Come, 
—Amen!'  I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

5^^.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  cdl  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him  ;  I  have  no  long  Spoon.® 

Trin.  Stephano  J^f  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 


Itbas^  however^  been  obsenred  to  me,  that  when  the  vulgar  mean 
to  ask  an  extravagant  price  for  any  thing,  they  say^  with  a  laug^,  I 
won't  make  him  ^ly  twice  for  it.  This  scfnse  m&cMksdy  aooom- 
modatet  itself  to  TmaMB  ^Xfteuion.  Mr«  M.  Masos  etp^ains 
the  passage  differently <-—''  I  will  not  take  for  him  even  mor^  than 
he  is  worth."    5te»vens. 

I  think  the  meaning  is.  Let  me  take  what  stun  I  wiB,  however 
great,  /  shall  not  take  too  much  for  him:  it  b  impossiUe  fo  me  to 
sell  him  too  dear.    Maxonb. 

♦ /  i;^0jc  it  by  iJn/  trembling 3]  This  tremor  b  aiw^  re- 
presented as  the  effect  of  being  possessed  by  die  devil. 

* 'Cat;']  Good  liquor  mil  make  a  eat  Speak, 

•  His  forward  voice,  4^.]  The  persqp  of  Fame  W^  antleslfy 
described  in  this  manner.  ^ 

7 Amen!^  Means,  stop,  yo^r  draught. 

*  I  hare  no  long  spoonf\  Alludifiig  to  the  proverb,  A  long  ^poom 
to  eat  with  the  devil. 
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mt,  and  speak  to  mei  fer  I  am  Triactt}o;-^4)e  not 
afeard, — ^thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  bfsest  Trinculo,.  com^  forth;  Fll  pull 
thee  bjr  the  leaaer  teg»  i  if  a^y  be  Trinculo^s  legs^ 
these  ave  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed: 
How^cam'st  thoH  ta  he  the  siege  of  this  mppn-calf  ?^ 
Caa  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke :-^Bttt  art  thott  not  4rowned>  Stephano?  I 
hope  B0W,.  thou  art  not  drawned.  Is  the  storm 
over-blown  ?  I  hid  oie  under  the  dead  moon-cairs 
^aberdioe^  for  fe^r  of  the  storm :  And  ^t  thou  liv- 
jng,  Stephano?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scap'd! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  loe  about ;  my  sto- 
mach is  not  constant* 

CaL  These  be  fine  things^  an  if  they  be  not 
sprites. 
TiMbV  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  Uqupr: 
I  wiU  kned  to  him» 

Ste.  How  did^st  thou  ^scapie?  how  cfim^st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  canfst  hi- 
ther. I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  whidi  the 
sailors  heaved  over- board,  by  this  bottle!  which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  altree,  with  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-^hore« 

Co/,  ni  swear^  upon  thsA  bottle,  ta  be  thy 
True  subject;  for  the  liquor  is  not  eartiily. 

Ste^  Here;  swear  then  how  thou  escap*dat/ 


*  —  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf  i]  Siege  signifies  stool 
in  cv&ry  sense  of  tbe  word,  and  is  hero  used  in  the  dirtiest.  A 
mmn^oa^  is  an  kianimate  shitless  mass,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  bt 
engendered  of  woman  only. 

^  Ste.  Mere;  swear  then  iaw  thtiu  esciip'dst.']  Mr.  Ritson  pro- 
poses to  aiter  this  line  thus ; 

8t«.  [io  Cfi/.]  Here,  swear  th«i.  [fo  Trwi.]  How  escap'dst 
thou? 
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Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  dack;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck^  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trinl  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Stc.  The  whole  butt,  man;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?^ 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore 
thee; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog,  and  bush. . 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book:  I  will 
ftimish  it  anon  with  new  contents:  swear. 

TVm.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster: — I  afeard  of  him?  a  very  weak  monster:* 
-rThe  man  i*  the  moon  ? — b,  most  poor  credulous 
monster:  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  ril   shew  thfee   every  fertile   inch    o'  the 
island ; 
And  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god*  .     . 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster;  when  hfs  god's  asleep,  lie'll  rob 
his  bottle. 

Ca/.  ril  kiss  thy  foot:   I'll  swear  myself  thy  sub- 
ject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then;  dbwn,  and  swear.     .  . 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 

*  Hast  thou  not  drrypped  from  heaven  f]  The  new-discovered 
Indians  of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  asked,  whether  Columbus 
and  his  companions  were  not  come  donmfrom  heavenf 

'  /  afeard  of  hira  ? — a  very  weak  monster:  &ct]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
sejTed,  that  Trinculo,  the  speaker,  is  not  x^hai^d  with  being 
afraid  5  but  it  was  his  consciousness  that  he  was  so  that  drew  this 
brag  from  him.     This  is  nature.     War  burton. 
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headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster !  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,— 

Ste.  Cdme,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  the  poor  monster^s  in  drink : 
An  abominable  monster  1 

CaL  ril  shew  thee  the  best  springs;   Til  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
rU  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
ril  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondVous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard. 

CaL  I  pr*ythee,let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay*8  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet;  Til  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  Til  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells^  from  the  rock:  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me? 


*  — —  #efl-i«fttf  — ]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  corumentators : 
Dr.  Warborton  reads  shamois;  Mr.  Holt,  who  wrote  notes  upon 
this  play,  observes,  that  limpets  are  in  some  places  called  scams, 
and  therefore  I  had  once  sufrercd  scameU  to  stand.  Theobald  had 
very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sea-malU,  or  sea-melU,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Theobald's  proposed  amendment  ought  to  be  received. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  me,  that  in  Willoughby*s,  or  rather 
John  Kay's  Ornithology,  p.  34,  No.  3,  is  mentioned  the  common 
sea  mall,  Jmtus  cinerevs  minor ;  and  that  young  sea  gulls  have 
been  esteemed  a  delicate  food  in  this  country,  we  learn  from  Plott, 
who,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  2.>1,  gives  an  account  of 
th^  moide  of  taking  a  species  of  gulls  called  in  that  country  pewits, 
with  a  plate  annexed,  at  the  end  (rf*  which  he  writes,  •'  they  being 
accounted  a  good  dish  at  the  most  plentiful  tables  *'  To  this  it  may 
beadd^d,  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his  Ancient  State  of  the  Shire 
of  Fife,  mentions,  amongst  fowls  which  frequent  a  neighbouring 
island,  ^veral  sorts  of  sea-malls,  and  one  in  particular,  the  katie- 
vahe,  a  fowl  of  the  Lams  or  tnaU  kind,  of  the  bigness  of  an  or- 
dinary pigeon,  which  some  hold,  says  he,  to  be  as  savouiy  and  as 
^Qod  meat  as  a  partridge  b.    Rpiip. 
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Su.  I  pr*3ptbee  ik>w,  lead  the  way,  withoat  any 
more  talking — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com* 
pany  else  being  drowned,  we  wUl  inherit  here. — 
Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  TrinculOi  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell  mast^ :  farewell,  JareweiL 

[^Sings  drunkenly. 
Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 
Cal.  No  more  dams  Til  7B4ike  for  JisK  i 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trmchering,  nor  wash  dish  t 
^Ban  'Ban,  Ca^^Calihan, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  matu^ 
Freedom,    hey-day !    hey-day,  freedom !    freedom, 
bey-day,  freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster  !  lead  the  way.      [^Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L    Beftn^  Prospero's  OdL 

Enter  Feiu>inand,  bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  bnt  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseniess 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed; 

'  —  Get  a  new  man,]  When  Caliban  singi  this  last  part  of 
his  ditty,  he  must  be  supposed  to  turn  hh  head  aoorafuUj  toward 
the  cell  of  Pro&pero»  whose  senrice  he  bad  deserted. 
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And  he'«  c<Hnpo9*d  of  hftr«toess.    I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  log%  and  pile  them  up^ 
Upon  a  sore  mjunctiou;  My  sweet  mistress 
Weepa  when  she  se^  0^  work;  and  says^  such 

baseness 
Had  ne*er  li^e  £x^cutar.    I  fip^get  :^ 
But  thes^  s^ei^t^  tJboughts  do  evf^  refr^h  my  laboura} 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it.    ^ 

Enter  Miranda,  and  Phoifb^o  <H  a  disUnce. 

Mir  a.  Alas,  now!  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard:  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoinM  to  pile! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you:  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you:  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours, 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistresa^ 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  youll  sit  down, 

rU  bear  your  logs  the  while:  Pray,  give  me  that; 
ril  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you:  and  L should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  against, 

*  —  I  forget :]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  say — ^I  Forget 
fMf  task ;  but  that  is  not  surprizing,  for  I  am  thinking  on  Miran^ 
da,  and  these  sweet  thooghts,  &:c.  He  may,  however^  mean, 
that  he  forgets  or  thinks  Uttle  of  the  baseness  of  his  employment. 
Whichsoever  be  the  sense>  And,  or  For,  should  seem  more  proper 
m  the  next  Une^  thao'^Bn^.    Malonb. 

II 
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Pro*  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress:  ^tis  fresh  morning  with 
me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name?    • 

Mira.  Miranda: — O  my  father 

1  have  broke  your  hest^  to  say  so ! 
.  Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world!  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey*d  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik^d  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  sha  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil:  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best, 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;'  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you; 
Nor  can  imagintition  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  n^y  father's  precepts 
There'm  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

7  «««.  hcst'T-']  For  behest 'y  i,  e.  command. 
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A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  drink,  a  king; 

(I  would,  not  so!)  and  would  no  more  endure 

This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 

The   flesh-fly   blow  my    mouth.* — ^Hear  my  soul 

speak; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service;  tliere  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,   O  earth,   hess  witness  to  thia 
sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world,® 
Do  love,  pri^e,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am -glad  of.^ 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  theml 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and  much  less  take, 

•  Theflcih'fly  blow  my  mMUhJ]  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  to 
blow,  in  this  instance,  signifies  to  *'  swell  and  inflame.**  But  I 
believe  he  is  mistaken.  To  bUm,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  means 
the  act  of  a  fly,  by  which  she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh,     Ste  evens. 

« of  what  else  t*  the  world,}  i.  e.  of  aught  ebc  j  of  what- 
ever else  there  is  in  the  world. 

*  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  ofj]  This  is  one  of  those  touches 
•of  nature  that  distinguish  Shakspeare  from  all  other  writers.  It 
was  necessary,  in  support  of  the  character  of  Miranda,  to  make 
her  appear  unconscious  that  excess  of  sorrow  and  excess  of  joy  fijid 
alike  their  relief  from  tears  j  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  con- 
summate pleasure  had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heatt,  she 
ealls  such  a  seeming  contradictory  expression  of  It, folly,  St  ee  v  e  vs. 
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What  I  shaU  die  to  want:  But  this  it  tnflio^; 

And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hiife  ttsdl^ 

The  bigger  bulk  it  shows*     Heoce,  faishfttl  cunning^! 

And  prompt  me>  plain  and  holy  mnoceoce! 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 

If  not,  ril  die  your  maid:  to  be  your  fellow^^ 

You  may  deny  me;  but  Fll  be  your  servant. 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  fnistress,  dearestt, 

And  r  tfama  ktsnoUe  ever. 

Mma.  My  busbandthen? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom:  here  &  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  i»'t3^  And  now 
fafewell. 
Till  half  dn  bonr  hence. 

Fer.  A  tkonttn^i  tboitf&and! 

lExeunt  Fer.  and  Mia. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,^  I  ouinot  be. 
Who  are  surprix'd  with  all  ;*  but  my  rejoicing 
Atiiothiag  c^t  bamore^     Til  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  nnisl  1  perform 
Mudi  business  appertaining^  ^Ezit. 

■  ■     -        .     ^.,\  .     -     '    .        ^"      ■    .  . 

« y0up^  fellow,*^}  h'  8.  cetnpankm* 

* kere*8  my  hand, 

Miran.  And  nii^ne,  with  my  heart  in't ;]  It  is  still  custooiity  in 
the  west  of  £ng]and^  whea  the  conditions  of  a  bargain  are  agreed 
upon^  for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  joining  their  handsj,  and  at  the 
tame  time  for  tiie  purchaser  to  give  an  earnest.  H£]ri<£Y. 
^  So  glad  of  this  as  theu^  I  cannot  be^ 
Who  are  surprized  with  all ;]  The  sense  might  be  cUarer,  were 
we  to  make' a  slight  transposition  : 

"  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  who  aresurpriz'd 
"  With  all,  I  cannot  be-^'* 
Perhaps,  however,  more  consonantly  with  ancient  language,  we 
should  join  two  of  the  words  together,  and  read— »• 
'*  Who  are  surpriz'd  withal,  Sijiiivfi^s. 
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Another  pari  qT  ^  Island. 

Enter  Stephakp  uni  ^kuxcuho;    Caliban  y«/- 
lowing  wkh  a  boUle. 

Sie.  Teli  not  me; — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drint  water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear 
up,  and  board  *em:*  Servant-monster,  drink  to 
me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island! 
They  Say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle:  we  are 
three  of  them;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee;  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack:  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me:  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light. — ^Thou  shalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  mv  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he's  no 
standard.^ 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 


* bear  up,  -oMd  board  'tm ;]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a  chace 

at  sea. 

«  — < or  my  statid?n-d. 

Trin.  YoMrU€utenant,ifyouUst;he*sfiosi2iXiA2irA,']  Meanings 
he  is  so  much  intoxicated^  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand.  The  quib- 
ble between  standard,  an  ensign,  and  standard,  a  fruit-'tree  that 
grows  wrtirout  support,  is  evident;    Steivxns. 
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Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thoti 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

CaL  How  does  thy  honour?    Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe: 
ril  not  serve  him,  ht  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  lam 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable:  Why,  thou  deboshed 
fish.thou,^  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell 
a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a 
monster? 

CaL  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me!  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  auoth  hel — that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trincuk),  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ; 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indig- 
nity. 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.      Wilt    thou  be 
pleased 
To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

CaL  As  I  told  thee 
Before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant;® 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
Cheated  me  of  this  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

CaL  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou; 


■  thou  deboshed^*/*  Mom,]  the  same  as  debauched, 
•  a  tyrant  {\  Tyrant  is  here  em].loyed  as  a  trisyllable. 
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I  would^  my  raliant  master  would  destroy  thee: 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if. you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
his  tale^  by  this  hand^  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

TVin.  Why,  I  said  nothing, 
t   Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorceiy  he  got  this  isle; 
From  me.  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — ^for,  I  know,  thou  dar*st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  FU  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord;  Fll  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

j^ri.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this?^  Thou  scurvy 
patch ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that'a  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  TU  not  shew 

him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  in- 
terrupt the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this 

•  What  o'  pied  ninny* s  tkisf]  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Trinculo  is  no  sailor,  but  a  jester;  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient 
dramatis  persona.  He  therefore  wears  the  party-coloured  dress 
of  one  of  these  characters.     Stebyeks. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes^  that  Caliban  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  striped  coat  usually  worn  by  fools  -,  and  would  therefore  trans- 
fer this  speech  to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not  know 
this  circumstance^  Shakspeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to 
all  countries  and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own^  might  £>rget 
himself  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places.    Ma  lone. 
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hand,  FU  tum  my  mercy  out  of  doors^  «id  make  t 

8tock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin,  Why,  ^at  did  I?  I  did  nothings  FUgo 
further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

j4ri.  Thou  liest. 

Ste^  Do  I  80?  take  thou  th^.  [Strikes  Aim.]  Ai 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  Ke: — Out  o'  your  wits, 
and  hearing  too?  A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  this  can 
sack,  and  (u*inkit^  do. — ^A  mmrain  on  your  monster, 
and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale*  Pr'ythee  stand 
further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough:  after  a  little  time, 
ril  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  *tjs  a  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep;  there  thou  may^st  brain 

him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skidl,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife:  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,*  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command:  They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I:  Burn  but  his  books; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Remember, 


First  to  possess  his  books  5  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,']  In  the  old  romances  the  sorcerer  n 
always  furnished  with  a  hook,  by  reading  certain  parts  of  vbich  he 
is  enaWed  to  summon  to  his  aid  whate\'er  daemons  or  spirits  be  has 
oa^ion  to  employ.  When  he  is  deprived  of  his  book,  his  power 
ceases.  Our  author  might  have  observed  this  circumstance  flioch 
insisted  on  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo;  and  also  in 
Harrington's  ttanslation  of  the  Orbndo  Fnrioso,  1591* 
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Which,  when  he  has  a  hou8e»  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
ITie  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  ne*er  saw  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least 

Sie.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

(S^e.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys: — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee: 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

CaJ.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

CaL  Thou  mak'st  me  merry:  I  am  full  of  plea- 
sure; . 
Let  us  be  jocund:  Will  you  troll  the  catch* 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 

any  reason :  Coine  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  *em,  and  shout  ^em;  and 'shout  ^eniy  and 

Jlout'*€m\ 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That'  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same? 


*  Will  you  troll  the  catch — ']  To  troll  a  catch,  ig  to  dismiss  it 
trippingli/ from  the  tongue. 

VOL.  u  F 
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Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  oatcfi^  pbg^fay  the 
picture  of  No-body.* 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew,  thyself  in  thy 
likeness:  if  thou  beest  s  devil,  take't  as  thou  lirt. 

Triii.  O,  forgive  me  my  sinsl 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee:-** 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard?* 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  aifearcl;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sWeet  airs,  dfiat  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Sometimes  a  tbowand  twanglinff  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  someCifAe  voices^ 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak*d  after  long  ^e^. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,   would  open,  and  shew 

riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me;  that,  when  I  wak*d, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

See.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  musick  for  nothing. 

CaL  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Sie.  That  shall  be  by  and  by:  I  ranembef  the 
story. 

Jrin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  fofiow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  W4)rk. 

*  This  it  ike  tune  dfmr  catch,  ptayeih^  the  picture  ^No-body/f 
A  ridiculous  figure^  sometimes  represented  on  signs.  WestxDord 
for  Smelts,  a  book  which  our  author  appears  to  have  read^  was 
printed  for  John  Tnmdel  in  Barbican,  at  the  sign  of  the  ifo-body, 

Maloke. 

The  allusion  is  here  to  the  prittt  of  No-bod^,  as  prefixed  to  the 
anonymous  comedy  of  *^  Nobody  and  Some-body;^*  without  dat0> 
but  printed  before  the  year  1600.    Rkbd. 

4 of  card?}  Thxa  the  old  copy*— 2b  4^ear  is  an  obsolete 

Terb,  with  the  same  meaning  as  to  of  ray.  Between  qferde  and 
qfhdde  m  the  time  oi  Chaucer,  there  might  have  be^i  some  nio^ 
distinction,  which  is  at  present  lost.    SnivEif  s. 
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Ste.  Xead,  mpnster;  we'll  follow. — I  would,   I 
could  see  this  laborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

Trtn.  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.* 


SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alokso,   Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin,*  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache:  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders !  by  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  mvself  attached  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits;  sit  down^  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  be  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  str^  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search^  on  land:  Well  let  him  go. 

u4nt.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

^  *  Wilt  camef  FUfoUow,  Si€pkano.'\  The  firat  words  tre  ad- 
diesaed  to  Cdiban^  who,  vexed  at  the  fcAlj  of  his  Beir  companbns 
idly  running  after  the  musick^  while  they  ought  onl}^  to  have  at* 
tmdsd  tor  the  main  pointy  the  di^tchmg  Pro^>ero^  seems^  for 
some  litde  time,  Iq  hive  slaid  behind.     Heath. 

The  words — W^  came  f  should  be  added  to  Stephano's  speedu 
Fit /(Mow J  is  Trinculo's  answer.    Ritsok. 

♦  lly>  laldti,']  i.  e.  The  diminutive  onlj  of  om  lady,  i.  e.  lady^ 
kin.    Stextbns. 

^  Oor/nw/rflfc  search— ]  Fnwfra^c  for  frustrated. 

F  2 
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Seb.  Tlxe  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

jint.  Let  it  be  to-night; 

.For,  now  they  are  bppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  8ay>  to-night:  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  Musick;  and  Prospero  above^ 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
iti  a  banquet;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ac^ 
tion^  of  salutation;  and,  inviting  the  King,  fis?c.  to 
eat f  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends, 
hark! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  musick! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,    heavens!    What 
were  these  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery:®  Now  I  will  believe. 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne;^  one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  rU  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  ril  be  sworn  'tis  true:  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

•  A  Uving  drollery :]  Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in  Shak- 
ipeare*s  time  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  mo- 
dem droUs,  exhibited  at  &irs,  &c.  took  their  name.  A  living 
.drollery,  i.  e.  a  drollery  not  represented  by  wdoden  machines,  but 
Jby  personages  who  are  alive. 

'>  — 7—  one  tree,  the  phcenix'  throne  f\  Our  poet  had  probably 
Lyly*s  Euphues,  and  his  England,  particularly  in  his  thoughts: 
signat.  Q»  3. — '^  As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  is 
there  but  one  tree  in  Arabia  wherein  she  buildeth."  See  also, 
.  Jilorio's  Italian  Pictionanr,  1598 :  "  Kasin,  a  tree  in  Arabia 
wfibreof  tHere  is  but  one  round,  and  upon  it  the  phoenix  sits.** 

Macoxs. 
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.  Gan.  If  in  Naples 

1  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe -me? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,^  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,^  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro,  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well;  for  some  of  you  there  present. 
Are  worse  than  devils.  [Aside. 

jilon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse,^ 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  express- 
ing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,)  a  kind' 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.* 

[Aside^ 
Fran.  They  vanished  strangely. 
Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Wiirt  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

'  Jbr,  certes,  &c.]  Certes  Is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  cer* 
tamly, 

*  Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,]  The  old  copy  has— 
"  gentle,  kind — ."  I  read  (in  conformity  to  a  practice  of  our 
author,  who  delights  in  suph  compound, epithets,  of  which  the 
first  adjective  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adverb,)  gentle-kind.  Thus, 
in  K,  Richard  III,  we  have  childish-foolish,  senseless'Obstinate, 
and  mortal-staring.    Steevens. 

^  -  too  much  muse,]  To  muse,  in  ancient  language,  is  to 
admure,  to  wonder. 

*  Praise  in  departing.'}  i.  e.  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment 
too  soon,  lest  you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commenda<* 
tion.    It  is  a  proverbial  saying. 
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Gon,  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear:   When  we 

were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers/ 
DewJapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?^  which  now 

we  fii>d. 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,'  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last:  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past:® — Brother,  my  lord  the  dt^e^ 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

^  r—  thai  there  were  mountaineeri,  ^c,"]  Whoever  is  curious 
to  know  tl)e  particulars  relative  to  these  mountaineers,  may  con- 
sult MaundeciUe's  Travels*  printod  in  1503,  by  Wynjcende  Wordej 
but  it  is  yet  a  known  truth  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  such  exd^tscences  or  tumours. 

Qjm  tunUdum  guttur  miratur,  in  ^Ipibus?    SteevskS. 

*  ■  "      men, 

fFhose  heads  stood  in  ti^r  breasts  f]  Our  author  niight  hare 
had  this  intelligence  likewise  from  the  translation  of  Pliny;  B.  V. 
chap.  8  :  '*  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads>  but  mouth 
and  pies  both  in  their  breasts.**    Steev^ns. 

^  Each  putter-out,  &c.]  fhe  ancient  custom  here  alluded  to  was 
this.  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was  a  practice  with  those  who 
engaged  in  long  and  ha^rdous  expeditions,  to  place  out  a  sum  of 
money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  interesl^for  it  at  their  return 
home. 

"  —  on  five  for  one"  means  on  the  teimis  of  Jive  for  one.  The 
old  copy  has : 

**         I     *  of  five  for  one.*' 
llie  words  are  only  transposed,  and  the  author  probably  wrot^ : 
*'  Ea^ch  putterrout  of  one  for fv^.** 

•  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter  t  since  I  feel 
The  hest  is  past:']  This  passage  was  probaUy  intended  to  be  ii^ 
fL  fhyme,  thus : 

"  I  will  stand  to  and  feed;  although  my  last, 
'  ^*  Nojnatter,  ^incet  feel  the  hesiispus^** 
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t 

TJiunder  and  Ughimng.  Enter  A^iel  like  a  harpy  % 
claps  his  vmgs  upon  ike  table,  and^  with  a  quaini 
device,  the  banquet  vanishes.^ 

Art.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  wtiom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world^^ 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live*    I  have  made  you^mad; 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  &c.  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,   men  hang  and 

drown 
Their  proper  sdves.    You  fools!  land  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  ;^  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable:  it  you  could  hurt, 
Your  mrords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 

« «*«.^  OHdp  with  a  qiui»t  dfswx,  the  banquet  umishts.'i  Hioogfi 
I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  all  the  culinary  pantomimes  ex* 
bibited  ki  France  and  Italy  were  known  and  imitated  in  this  king- 
dom, I  may  observe  that  flying,  risings  and  descending  services 
were  to  be  fomid  at  entertainments  given  by  Uie  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, &c.  in  1453,  and  by.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1600, 
&c.  See  M.  Le  Grand  d*Aiissi*fi  Histoire  de  la  vie  privie  des 
Franfois,  Vol.  IH.  p.  2194,  &c.  Examples,  therefore,  of  machineiy 
•imilar  to  that  of  Sth^peare  in  the  present  instance,  were  to  be 
met  with,  and  perha{)6  had  been  adopted  on  the  stage,  as  well  as 
atpuhlick  festivals  hnre  in  England.    Steeyens. 

*  That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,  &€.]  i.  e.  that  makes 
use  of  this  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  mstruments  to  bring 
about  its  ends. 

2  One  dowle  thafs  in  my  plume ;]  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary, 
cays,  that  dowle  is  a  feather,  or  rather  the  single  particles  of  the 
down.  Cole  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  l679>  interprets  ^'  youi^ 
ifiwkj*  by  lanugo^ 
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And  will  not  be  uplifted:  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
LingVing  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you 

from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle ;  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life^  ensuing,* 

He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then,  to  soft  musichy  enter 
the  shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  andmowes^ 
and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [jiside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
hast  thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring: 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life/ 

' clear  life — ]  Pure,  blameless,  innocent 

*  —  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing.']  That  is — a  miserable  fate,  wklck 
nothing  but  contrition  and  amendtnent  of  life  can  avert.     Ma  lone. 

5 'o^ith  mops  and  mo'wes — ]  The  old  copy,  by  a  manifest 

error  of  the  press,  reads — with  mocks.  But  to  mock  and  to  nurwe, 
seem  to  have  had  a  meaning  somewhat  similar ;  i.  e.  to  insult,  by 
making  mouths,  or  wiy  faces.    Ma  lone  and  Steevens. 

^  -r uith  good  life,]  IVith  good  life  may  mean,  with  exact 

presentation  of  their  sexeral  characters,  vnth  observation  strange 
,of  their  particular  and  distinct  parts.  So  we  say,  he  acted  to  the 
iife.    Johnson. 

Good  life,  however,  in  Twelfth  Night,  seems  to  be  used  for  in^ 
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And  observation  rtrange,  mv  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  fa^ve  done;^  my  high  charms 

work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions:  they  now  are  in  my  power; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown*d,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

l^Exit  pROSVEno  from  above. 

Gon.  T  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
you 
In  this  strange  stare? 

jilon.  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass.^ 
Therefore  my  son  i*  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
ril  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.'  [^Exit, 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

m  fight  their  legions  o'er. 


nocent  joUity,  as  we  now  lay  a  hon  vioant :  *'  Would  you  (tayt 
the  CUrwn)  have  a  love  song,  or  a  song  of  good  life?  It  may, 
therefore^  in  the  present  instance^  mean^  honat  alacrity,  or  cheer* 
fulness,     Steevens. 

To  do  any  thuu^  with  good  life,  is  still  a  provincial  expression  in 
the  West  of  Engknd,  and  signifies^  to  do  it  with  the  full  bent  and 
energy  of  mind: — '^  And  observation  strange,**  is  with  such  minute 
attention  to  the  orders  given,  as  to  excite  admiration,     Henley. 

7  T/ieir  several  kinds  have  done :]  i.  e.  have  discharged  the 
several  fiinctions  allotted  to  their  different  natures. 

• bass  my  trespass,}    The  deep  pipe  told  it  me  in  a  rough. 

bass  sound.    Johnson. 

^  And  with  him  there  lie  mudded. 
But  one  fiend — ]    with  him,  and  but,  are  probably  playhouse 
interpolations. 

The  Tempest  was  evidently  one  of  the  last  works  of  Shakspeare; 
gnd  it  is  therefore  natuial  to  suppose  the  metre  of  it  must  have 
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jint.  I'll  be  thy  seccmd 

[Exeunt  Sbb  •  and  Ant. 
Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate;  their  great 
guilt, 
Like  poison  given  ^  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  *ginB  to  bite  the  spirits:-^!  do  beseech  you 
Hiat  are  of  nippier  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy^ 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    Before  Prosperous  Cell. 

JSnfer  Pbospero,  Ferdinand,  antf  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punishM  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life.* 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 

been  exact  and  regular.  Dr.  Fanner  concurs  with  me  in  ths 
supposition.     St  E  EVENS. 

*  Lake  ix)ison  given ^  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with 
such  art  as  not  to  operate  till  several  years  after  they  were  ad- 
ministered. Their  drugs  were  then  as  certain  in  their  efiect,  as 
subtle  in  their  preparation. 

* this  ecstasy — ]  Ecstasy  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  pre- 

sent^  rapturous  pleasure,  but  alienation  of  mind.  Mr.  Locke  bis 
not  inelegantly  styled  it  dreaming  with  our  eyes  open. 

3 a  thread  (^  mine  own  life,']    The  old  copy  reads— nf^iVrf. 

The  word  thread  was  formerly  so  spelt.     Hawkins. 

"  A  third  of  mine  own  life'*  is  2i fibre  or  a  ji?tfrf  of  my  own  life. 
Prospero  considers  himself  as  the  stock  or  parent-tree,  and  bw 
daughter  as^  fibre  or  portion  of  himself,,  aud  for  whose  benefit  hi 
himself  lives.    Tollet. 
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Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:*  here,  afore  Heaven, 

I  ratify  this  tny  rich  gift*     O  Ferdinand, 

Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 

For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Agafnst  an  oracle. 

Pro^  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter:  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
AU  sanctimonious  ceremonies^  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate,' 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both:  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  qiiiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opp6rtune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  liist;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 


*  —  strangely  stpod  the  test:']  Strangely  is  used  by  way  of 
(Commendation^  merveilkmcnteftt ,  to  a  rcotidcr, 

*  If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 

All  sanctimonious  ceremonies,  &c.]  This  is  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  zones  of  the  ancients,  which  were  wom  as  guardians  of 
chastity  by  marriageable  young  women.     Henley.' 

*  A'o  snveei  aspersion—]  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  sprinklmg.  At  present  it  is  expressive  only  of  calumny 
^od  detraction.    Steetens. 
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Pro.  Fairly  spoke  :^ 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

jirL  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble,® 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art;^  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

jiri.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

jiri.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  go. 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry  ^o,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe: 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

j4ri.  Well  I  conceive.  [^ExiL 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood ;  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow  ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 


'  Fairly  spoke:']     Fairly  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 

•  —  the  ratble,']   The  crew  of  meaner  spirits. 

•  Some  vanity  0/  mine  art;'\  i.  e.  iUusion  of  mine  art. 
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Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  bring  a  corollary,* 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit;  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue;^  all  eyes;  be  silent^r  [Soft  mtcsicL 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,^  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims,* 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and  thy  brooni 

groves,^ 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 

*  *- —  bring  a  corollary,]  i.  e.  bring  more  than  are  sufficient, 
rather  than  fail  for  want  of  nnmbers.     Corollary  means  surplus. 

*•  No  tongue ;'\  Those  who  are  present  at  incantations  are  obliged 
to  be  strictly  silent,  "  else,"  as  we  are  afterwards  told,  the  *'  speU 
is  marred.**    Johnson. 

3 thatch*d  with  stover,]    Stoker  (in  Cambridgeshire  and 

other  counties)  signifies  hay  made  of  coarse  rank  grass,  such  as 
even  cows  will  not  eat  while  it  is  green.  Stover  is  likewise  used  as 
thatch  for  cart-lodges,  and  other  buildings  that  deserve  but  rude 
and  cheap  coverings. 

*  Thy  banks  with  peonied,  and  lilied  brims,"]  The  old  edition 
reads  pwned  and  twilled  brims,  .which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Holts  con* 
jecture,  that  the  poet  originally  wrote : 

"  with  pioned  and  tilled  brims,** 
Peonied  is  theemendation  of  Haumer.  Spenser,  and  the  author 
of  Muleasses  the  Turk,  a  tragedy,  161O,  use  pioning  for  digging. 
Mr.  Henley  would  read  pioned  and  twilled;  but  Mr.  Steevens  ad- 
heres to  the  reading  in  the  text,  and  adds.  That  it  was  enough  for 
our  author  that  peonits  and  lilies  were  well  known  flowers,  and  ha 
placed  them  on  any  bank,  and  produced  them  in  any  of  the  genial 
months  that  particularly  suited  his  purpose.  He  who  has  confounded 
the  customs  of  difierent  ages  and  nations,  might  easily  confound 
the  produce  of  the  seasons. 

*  —  and  thy  broom  groves,]  Broom,  in  this  place,  signifies 
the  Spartium  scoparium,  of  which  brooms  are  frequently  made. 
Near  Gamlinjgay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  grows  high  enough  to  con- 
f^eal  the  tallest  cattle  as  they  pass  through  it;  and  in  places  whert 
it  is  cultivated,  still  higher. 
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Being  lass-lorn  ;^  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ;' 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rockyJiard, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air:  The  queen  o*  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place/ 
To  come  and  sport:  her  peacocks  fly  amain; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Cebes. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saffroji  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
DifFusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  shpwers; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bpsky  acres,*  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
SumnKHi'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grassM-grcen  ?^ 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plo^ 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and. her  blind-boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid;  I  met  her  deity 

•  Being  lass-lom ;]    Lass-lorn  is  forsaken  of  his  mistress. 

'  '  thy  ;}o/e-clipt  vineyard  j]  To  clip  is  to  tmne  round  or  m^ 
brace.    The  poles  are  clipped  or  embraced  by  the  vines. 

^  My  bosky  acres,  &c.]  Bosh/  is  woody.  Bosky  acres  are 
fields  divided  from  each  other  by  hedge-rows.  Boscus  h  niidci^ 
latin  for  wood. 

• to  this  short-grass'd  green?]   The  old  copy  reads short- 

gras'd  green.    Short-grazed  green  means  grazed  so  as  to  be  short. 
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Catting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her:  here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  diarm  upon  this  man  and  maid^ 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  hed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted:  but  in  vain; 
Mars*s  hot  mtnion  is  retum*d  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar^ 

rows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes:  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juko* 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Gro  with  me,. 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jun.  Honour^  rickeSy  marriage^blessing. 

Long  continuancey  and  increasing, 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  ! 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Cer.  EartKs  increase,  and  foison  plenty,^ 

Bams,  and  garners  never  empty ; 

Vines,  with  ctusfring  bunches  growing; 

Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 

Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 

In  the  very  end  of  harvest/ 

Scarcity,  and  want,  shall  shun  you; 

Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

'  Earth's  increase^  mid  fois&n  plenty ,  Src]  Earth's  increase,  is 
Reproduce  of  the ^aith.*—*— foison  ^^en^^  L  e.  plenty  to  the  ut* 
most  abundance;  foUon  signifying  plenty. 
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Fer.  Thfs  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly:  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,^  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris 
on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  something  else  to  do:  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandVing 
brooks,^ 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,*  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons;  Juno  does  command: 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true-love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymplis. 

You  sun-bumM  sickle-men,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

• o  wonder'd  father,"]  i.  e.  able  to  perform  wonders. 

^ wandering  brooks,"]    The  modem  editors  read — winmng 

brooks.    The  old  copy — windring.     Steevens. 

*  Letne  your  crisp  charmels,']  Crisp,  i.  e.  curling,  xvinding. 
Crisp,  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl  (as  it  is  com- 
monly called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  occasions  oi^  the  suiAce  of 
waters.    Steevens. 
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Enter  certain  Reapers^  properly  habited;  thty  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards 
the  end  whereof  Prosp|:ro  starts  suddenly,  and 
speaks;  after  which,  to  a  strange^  hollow ,  and 
corifUsed  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  \aside7\  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To-  the  Spirits^."]     Well  done;— 
avoid; — -no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  most  strange  :^  your  father's  in  some 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  '  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  jny  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort 
As  if  you  were  dismay 'd:  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,*  shall  dissolve: 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,^ 

'  This  is  most  strange:']  I  have  introduced  the  word—most,  on 
account  of  the  metre,  which  otherwise  is  defective. — In  the  first 
line  of  Prosperous  next  speech  there  is  likewise  an  omission^  but 
J  have  not  ventured  to  supply  it.     Steevens. 

*  ■  all  which  it  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who  possess,  who  dwell 
upon  it.     Malone. 

^..And,   like  this  insubstantial  pageant    faded,]    Faded  mean$ 
here — shaving  vanished  5  from  the  Latin,  vado,  '  So,  in  Hamlet : 
'*  Itfaded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock," 

To  feel  the  justice  of  this  comparison,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
epithet^  the  nature  of  these  exhibitions  should  be  remembered. 
The  ancient  English  pageants  were  shpws  exhibited  on  the  recep- 
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Leave  not  a  rack  behind:^  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of^  and  pur  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd^ 

Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled*^ 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity: 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

Pro.  Come  with  a   thought: — I  thank  you: — 
Ariel,  come. 

tion  of  a  priDce,  or  any  other  solemnity  of  a  similar  l^ind.  They 
were  presented  on  occasional  stages  ereded  in  the  ctreetB'.  Origi* 
Daily  they  appear  t6  have  be^  nothing  more  than  duijah^owsj 
but  before  the  time  of  our  author^  they  h^  been  enlivened  hy  the 
introductioh  of  speaking  personages,  who  were  characteristically 
habited.  The  speeches  were'sbmetimea  tn  verse  *,  imd  as  the  pro; 
cession  moved  forward^  the  speakers^  wiio  comtantiy  bot^  some 
allusion  to  the  ceremony,  either,  conversed  together  in  the  form 
of  a  dial(^e,  or  addressed  the  noble  person  whose  presence  occar 
sioned  the  celebrity.  On  these  aUegoridsd  ftpeckcles  very  costly 
ornaments  were  bestowed. 

^  Leave  net  a  rack  behind ;]  *'  The  winds  (says  Lord  Bacon) 
which  move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
percei^^  below,  pass  without  noise.'*  Mr.  Steevens  would  explain 
the  word  rack  somewhat  differently,  by  calling  it  th^  lastJleetingxtS' 
tige  of  the  highest  clouds,  scarce  perceptible  on  accoiMt  (rf  their  distcmce 
and  tenuity.  What  was  anciently  called  the  rack,  is  now  termed 
by  sailors — the  scud.  The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  con- 
tempfMrary  with  Shakspeare.  But  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  tract, 
Ibr  which  there  are  some  authorities  j  and  Mr.  Malone  wrack,  a 
rtii^Uing  for  wrecA:;  and,  after  producing  authorities,  says,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  "  objects  which  have  only  a  visionary  and  in- 
substantial existence,  can,  when  the  vision  is  feded,  leave  nothing 
real,  and  consequently  no  wreck  behind  them."  But  the  objec- 
tion b  founded  on  mtsapprehension.  The  words — ''  Leave  not  a 
rack  (or  wreck)  behind,^*  relate  not  to  '*  the  baseless  fabrick  of 
this  vision,"  but  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces,  shall  C^ke  a  vision,  or  a  ps^eant^ 
ke  dissolved,  and  leave  no  vestige  behind. 
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Enter  Ariel. 

Aru  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave   to:^    What's  thy 
pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.' 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 
lets? 

Aru  I  told  jou,    sir,    they  were    red-hot  with 
drinking; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project:  Then  T  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,    they  prick'd  their 

ears, 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  musick ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,   sharp  furzes,   pricking  goss,^,  and 

thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins:  at  last  I  left  them 
I*  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their' feet. 

7  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to:]  To  cleave  to,  is  to  unite  with 
closely. 

* to  meet  with  Cfl/tft^m.]  To  meet  with  is  to  counteract; 

to  play  stratagem  against  stratagem. 

9  .„ pricking  goSs,]    I  know  not    how    Shakspeare  distin- 

gaished  goss  from  furze;  for  wiiat  he  calls y^rze  is  called  goss  or 
gorse  in  the  midland  counties.     St ee yens. 

By  the  latter,  Shakspeare  means  the  low  sort  of  gorse  that  only 
grows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  described  by  the  name 
of  whim  in  Markharft's  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  It  has  prickles  like 
those  of  a  rose-tree  or  a  gooseberry.     Tollet. 

G  2 
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Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.* 

j4ru  I  go,  I  go.  [^ExiL 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick;*  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,*  quite  lost; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers:^  I  wUl  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glisterirCg  apparel^  &c. 
Even  to  roaring: — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Pbosfero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.     Enter  Ca- 
liban, Stephano,  aTwf  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall:^  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 


'  For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves,']  Stale  b  a  word  in  fonsUng, 
and  is  used  to  mean  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds.     Steevems. 

*  Nurture  can  never  stick  ;]  Nurture  is  education, 

^  .  all,  all  lost,"]  The  first  of  these  words  was  probably 
introduced  by  I  he  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor.  We 
niieht  safely  read — are  all  lost.    Ma  lone. 

*  And  as,  with  age,  his  Itody  uglier  grows. 

So  his  mind  cankers:']  Shakspeare/  when  he  wrote  this  de- 
scription, perhaps  recoUected  what  his  patron*s  most  intimate 
friendy  the  great  Lard  Essex,  in  an.  hour  of  discontent,  said  c£ 
dueen  Elizabeth: — that  she  grew  old,  and  cankered,  and  that 
her  mind  was  become  as  crooked  as  her  carcase:** — a  speech,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  cost  him  his  head,  and  which, 
we  may  therefore  Aippose,  was  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  This 
play  being  written  in  the  time  of  King  James,  these  obnoxious 
words  might  be  safe^  repeated.  Ma  lone. 
•     * the  blind  mo  'e  ntay  not 

Hear  afoot  fall:'}  This  quality  of  hearing,  which  the  mole 
is  supposed  to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Euphues, 
4to.  15SI,  p.  6*4  :  *'  Doth  not  the  Uon  for  strength^  the  tuitle  for 

? 
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Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the 
Jack  with  us.^ 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  atwhich 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still: 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance:  therefore,  speak 

softly. 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet* 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
thaty  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting:  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,    my  king,  be  quiet:    Seest  thou 
here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  ceil :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief^  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy 
Stephano!  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  dieeF. 


love,    the  ant  for  labour,  excdi  man?   Doth  not  the  eagle  se* 
dearer,  the  vulture  smell  bettjer,  the  moale  heare  lightly  erf* 

Reed. 

•  — *—  has  done  Utile  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  U5.]  i.  e. 
He  has  played  Jacl^  with  a  laniem  ;  has  led  us  about  like  an  ignis 
fatuus,  by  which  travellers  ar«  •decoyed  into  the  mire. 

^  Trin.     0  king  Stephamt  Q  peer  !  6  worthy  Stephano  !  look 
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Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery  :* — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?  Let*s  along. 
And  do  the  murder  first:  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins. with  pinches; 
Make  us  strange  stufiP* 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster.— ^Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line:' 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do:  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't 
like  your  grace. 

Sie.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for't:  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country:  Steal  by  line  and  levels  is  an  ex- 
cellent pass  of  pate;  there's  another  garment 
for't. 

'what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  /]  An  allusion  to  an  old  cele- 
brated ballad,  which  begins  thus :  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer 
^-and  celebrates  that  king's  parsimony  with  regard  to  his  wardrobe. 

* we  l^ow  what  belongs  to  a  frippery  *]  A  frippery  was  a 

shop  where  old  clothes  were  sold.  Fripperie,  fr.  The  person  who 
kept  one  of  these  shops  was  called  a  f ripper.  Strype,  in  his  life 
of  Stowe,  saysj  that  these /'ripoer*  lived  in  Birchin-lane  and  Corn- 
hill. 

*^  '  under  the  Une:"]  An  allusion  to  what  often  happens  to 
people  who  pass  the  line.  The  violent  fevers  which  they  contract 
in  that  hot  climate,  make  them  lose,  their  hair.  Perhaps  the  allu- 
sion is  to  a  more  indelicate  disease  than  any  peculiar  to  the  equi- 
noxial  Shakspeare  seems  to  design  an  equivoque  between  the 
^uinoxial  and  the  girdle  of  a  woman.  It  may  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  as  a  further  elucidation  of  this  miserable  Jest,  that 
the  lines  on  which  clothes  are  hung,  are  usually  made  of  twisted 
horse-hfiu'. 
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TVm.  ;^onster,  come,  put  somelime^  upon  y<5ur 
fingers,  and  away  .with  the  rest. 

CaL  I  will  have  none  on't:    we  shall  lo^  our 
time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes^ 
With  foreheads  villainous  low.® 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard  J'  Enter  divers  Spirits^  in 
shape  of  hounds^  and  hunt  them  about.  Phospeko 
and  Aribl  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 
Ari.  Silver!  there  it  goes.  Silver! 
Pro.  Fury,   Fury!    there,    Tyrant,   there!  harlPi 
hark ! 

[Cal.  Ste.  andTKi^.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  jpints 
With  dry  convulsions;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

jiri.  Haik,  they  roar. 

'  —  put  some  lime,  &c.]  That  is,  bird-lime. 

* to  barnacles,  or  to  apes — ]  Skinner  says  barnacle  is  Anser 

Scoticus.  I'he  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish  growing  on  the 
bottoms  of  ships,,  and  which  was, anciently  supposed,  when  broken 
off,  to  become  one  of  these  geese.  This  vulgar  error  deserves  no 
serious  confutation. 

*  With  foreheads  villainous  low.]  Low  foreheads  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  deformities. 

^  A  noise  of  hunters  heard!]  Shakspeare  might  have  had  in 
view  *'  Arthur's  Chaee,  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and 
think  that  it  is  a  kenpel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  unknown  hunts- 
men with  an  exceeding  great  sound  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very 
hunting  of  some. wild  beast.*' 
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Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly:  At  this  hour 
lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies: 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end^  and  thou 
Shalt  nave  the  air  at  freedom:  for  a  little^ 
Follow^  and  do  me  service.  ^Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Pbosfero  in  hismagick  robes  \  andAxiEL. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.*    How's  the  day? 

j4ri.  On  the  sixth  hour;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his? 

j4fi.  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
"  Just  as  you  left  them,  sir ;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.^    The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir,  The^  good  old  lordj  Gonzalo; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 

* and  time       , 

Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.']  Alloding  to  one  carrying  a 
burthen.  This  critical  period  of  ray  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wish. 
Tinoe  brings  forward  all  the  expected  events^  without  faultering 
uodfr  hii  btirthen.    St££V£ns. 

**  — —  nil  your  released]  i.  e.  till  you  relea^  them.  .  Ma  lone* 
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From  eaves  of  reeds:  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,^  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply,  / 

Passion  as  they,®  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further:  Go,  release  them,  Ariel; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

jiri.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.   \^Extt. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,    standing  lakes, 
and, groves  ;^ 
.  And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 

^ a  touch,  a  feeling — "]  A  touch  is  a  sensation. 

*  —  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,'}   I  feel  every  tiling  with  the  same  quick  sen- 
sibility, and  am  moved  by  the  same  passions  as  they  are. 

^  Ye  ekes  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves;"]  This 
speech  Qr.  Warburton  rightly  observes  to  be  borrowed  froni 
Medea's  in  Ovid :  and,  "  it  proves,  says  Mr.  Holt,  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Shakspeare  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  inchantments.**  The 
original  lines  are  these : 

"  Auraeque,  &  venti,  montesque,  amnesque,  lacusque, 
'^  Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diique  omnes  noctis,  adeste." 
The  translation  of  which,  by  Golding,  is  by  no  means  literal,  and 
Shakspeare  hath  closely  followed  it.     Farmer. 

Ye  elves  of'  hills,  &c.]  Fairies  and  elves  are  frequently,  in  the 
poets,  mentioned,  together,  without  any  distinction  of  character. 
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Do  cbase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose  pas-** 

time 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)*  I  have  be-dimm*d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur*d  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  atout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art:  But  this  rpugh  magick^ 
I  here  abjure:  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  musick,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plumnoet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  [^Solemn  musick^ 

*  (Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)']  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
may  be,  Thovsk  you  are  but  inferior  masters  of  these  supernatural 
powers^rihough  you  possess  them  but  in  a  low  degree.    Steevens. 

■I  I  by  whose  aid, 

(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)]  That  isj  ye  are  powerful  auxi- 
liaries, but  weak  if  left  to  yourselves  j — ^your  employment  is  theri 
to  make  green  ringlets,  and  midnight  mushrooms,  and  to  play  the 
idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song; — yet  by  your  aid 
I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  course  of  nature.  We  say  pro- 
"  verbially,  "  Fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master** 

Blackstone. 

* But  this  rough  magick,  &c.]     This  speech  of  Prospero 

sets  out  with  a  long  and  distinct  invocation  to  the  various  ministers 
of  his  art :  yet  to  what  purpose  they  were  invoked  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear.  Had  our  author  written — *'  All  this,"  &c.  instead 
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jRe-e»/er  Ariel:  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a  fran-- 
tick  gesture,  attended  by  Gonzalo;  Sebastian 
and  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attended  by  Adrian 
and  Francisco:  they  all  enter  the  circle  which 
Phospero  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed; 
which  Prosfbro  observing,  speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,^ 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull  !*   There  stand. 

For  you  are  spell-stopp*d.— —  . 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 

Fall  fellowly  drops/— The  charm  dissolves  apace; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 


of—"  But  this,"  &c.  the  conclosion  of  the  address  would  hare 
been  more  pertinent  to  iis  beginning.     ST££y£)f8. 

*  A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy^  cure  thy  brains,  SfC,'}  Prospero  does 
not  desire  them  to  cure  their  brains.  His  expression  is  optative, 
not  imperative  3  and  means— A/ay  musick  cure  thy  brains  !  i.  e. 
settle  them.     Mr.  Malone  re^ : 

"  To  an  unsettled  fency'*  cure !  Thy  brains> 
*^  Now  useless,  6ot7  within  thy  scull:** —  Steeveks. 
The  old  copy  reads— n/oncy.  For  this, emendation  I  am  answer- 
able.  Prospero  begins  by  observing,  that  the  air  which  had  been 
played  was  admirably  adapted  to  compose  unsettled  minds.  He 
then  addresses  Gonzak)  and  the  rest,  who  had  just  before  gone  into 
the  circle :  "  Thy  brains,  now  useless  boil  within  thy  skull,**  &c. 
[the  soothing  strain  not  having  yet  begun  to  operate.]  Afterwards, 
perceiving  that  the  musick  begins  to  have  the  effect  intended,  he 
adds,  ''  The  charm  dissolves  apace.**  Mr.  Pope  and  the  subse- 
quent editors  read — boitd,    M  a  LO n  e. 

*  —  boird  within  thy  skvU!]  So,  in  A  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,  "  seething  brains,'*  &c.  occur :  and  in  The  Winters  Tale, 
we  have  **  boiCd brains" 

* fellowly  drops.']     I  would  read,  feUaw  drops.     The  ad- 
ditional syllable  only  injures  the  metre,   without  enforcing  the 
'  sense.    Fellowlj/,  however,  is  an  adjective  used  by  Tusser. 

Steeveks. 
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Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  ^  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter: 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act; — 
ThouVt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

blood,« 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expeird  remorse  and  nature;'  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pihches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king;    I  do  forgive 

thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art! — Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  nuiddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me: — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

\_Exi£  Ariel, 
I  win  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan: — quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

'  Ariel  re-enters,    singings    and  helps  to  attire 
Prospero. 

Ari,  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  /; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie:^ 

*  —  the  ignor cult  fumes — 1  i.e.  the  fumes  of  ignorance. 

*  ThouWt  pinch' d  fort  note,  Sebastian, — Fksh  and  blood,'] 
Thus  the  old  copy:  Theobald  points  the  passage  in  a  different 
manner,  and  perhaps  rightly : 

"  Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian,  flesh  and  blood.'* 

' remorse  and  nature  5]     Remorse  is  by  our  author  and  the 

contemporary  writers  generally  used  for  pitj/,  or  tenderness  of  heart. 
Mature  is  natuml  affection .     M a  lo  n  £. 
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There  I  coucK  when  owls  do  cry? 
On  the  bafs  back  I  do  fly  ^ 
After  summer j^  merrily  :^ 


*  In  a  cowslip's  hell  I  lie ;]     So,  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia  : 

*'  At  midnight,  the  appointed  hour  j 

**  And  for  l5ie  queen  a  fitting  htmer, 

*'  Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower 

"  On  Hipcut  hill  that  bloweth." 
The  date  of  this  poem  not  being  ascertained,  we  know  not  whe- 
ther our  author  was  indebted  to  it,  or  was  himself  copied  by 
Drayton.  I  believe,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.  Nymphidia  ^ra« 
not  written,  I  imagine,  till  after  the  English  Don  Quixote  had 
appeared  in  l6l2.     Ma  lone. 

® token  owls  do  cry."]    i.  e.  at  night.     As  this  passage  h 

now  printed,  Ariel  says  that  he  reposes  in  a  cowslip's  bell  during 
the  night.  Perhaps,  however,  a  full  point  ought  to  be  placed  after 
the  word  couch,  and  a  conrnia  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the  pas- 
sage should  be  thus  regulated,  Ariel  will  then  take  his  departure 
by  night,  the  proper  season  for  the  bat  to  set  out  upon  the  expe- 
dition.    Ma  LONE. 

*  After  summer,  merrily:']  This  i»  the  reading  of  ail  the  edi- 
tions.  Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  substituted  sun- set,  because  Ariel 
talks  of  riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fancy.  That 
circumstance  is  given  only  to  design  the  time  of  night  in  which 
fairiee-travel.  One  would  think  the  consideration  of  the  circum- 
•tances  should  have  set .  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  spirit  of  great 
delicacy,  bound  by  the  charms  of  Prospero  to  a  constant  attend- 
ance on  his  occasions.  So  that  he  was  confined  to  the  island 
winter  and  summer.  But  the  roughness  of  winter  ig  represented 
by  Shakspeare  as  disagreeable  to  ^ries,  and  such  like  delicate 
spirits^  who,  on  this  account,  constantly  follow  summer. 

Warbfrton. 
To  this  Mr.  Steevens  objects  that  the  bat  is  no  bird  of  passage, 
and  the  expression  is  therefore  probably  used  to  signify,  not  that 
he  pursues  summer,  but  that,  after  summer  is  past,  he  rides  upon 
the  warni  down  of  a  bat's  back  5  which  suits  not  improperly  with 
the  delicacy  of  his  airy  being.  But  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that 
though  the  bat  is  '^  no  bird  of  passage,"  Shakspeare  probably  meant 
to  express  what  Dr.  Warburton  supposes.  When  Shakspeare  had 
determined  to  send  Ariel  in  pursuit  of  summer,  wherever  it  could 
be  found,  as  noost  congenial  to  such  an  airy  being,  is  it  then  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  made  the  bat,  rather  than  "  the  wind, 
his  post-horse,"  an  animal  thus  delighting  in  tliat  season,  and  re- 
duced by  winter  to  a  state  of  lifeless  inactivity  ? 
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Merrily y  merrily ^  shall  I  live  now , 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough? 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel:  I  shall  miss 
thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so.— 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art: 
There  shalt  thoQ  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain. 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air®  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Abiel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero: 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alan.  .  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no,* 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know:  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 


*  —  shall  I  live  nam. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,']  This  thought 
is  not  thrown  out  at  random.  It  composed  a  part  of  the  magical 
system  of  these  days.  The  idea  was  probably  first  suggested  by 
the  description  of  the  venerable  elm  which  Virgil  planted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  shades. 

^  /  drink  the  air — ]     To  drink  the  air — is  an  expression  of 
,8wiftness  of  the  same  kind  as  to  devour  the  way  in  K,  Henry  IV. 

*  Whe*r  thou  beest  he,  or  no^']   WheW  for  whether,  is  an  abbi:©- 
viation  frequently  used  both  by  Shal^peare  and  Jonson. 
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The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 

I  fear,  a  madness  held  me:  this  must  cnive 

(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  most  strange  story. 

Thy  dukedom  I  resign;^  and  do  entreat 

Thou  pardon   me  my  wrongs:— But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  a^;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Som,e  subtilties  o'  the  isle,*'  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe    things    certain :  — Welcome,    my  friends 

all;— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant, 
I  here  coiild  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors;  at  this  time 
ril  tell  no  tales. 
~.  Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [Aside. 

Pro.  No: 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

*  Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;"]  The  duchy  ^of  Milan  bcitig  through 
the  treachery  of  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples^ 
Alonso  promises  to  resign  his  claim  of  sovereignty  for  the  future. 

*  You  do  yet  taste    ' 

Some  subtilties  0*  the  isle,']  This  is  a  phrase  adopted  from 
ancient  cookery  dnd  confectionary.  When  a  dish  was  so  contrived 
as  to  appear  unlike  what  It  really  was,  they  called  it  a  stibtilty. 
Dragons,  castles,  trees,  &c.  made  out  of  sugar,  had  the  like  de- 
nomination. *  .   ' 
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Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since^ 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore;  where  I  have  lost. 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is! 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir.* 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  Hke  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alom  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late;^  and,  portable 
^  To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

jilon.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 

'  — —  -xho  three  hours  tince — ]  The  unity  of  time  is  most 
rigidly  observed  in  this  piece.  The  fable  scarcely  takes  op  a 
greater  number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  representation : 
and  from  the  very  particular  care  which  our  author  takes  to  point 
out  this  circumstance  in  so  many  other  passages^  as  well  as  here« 
it  should  seem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental^  but  purposely  designed 
to  shew  the  admirer's  of  Ben  J(Hi8on*s  art,  and  the  cavillers  of 
the  time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play  within  all  the  strictest  law» 
of  regularity,  when  he  chose  to  load  himself  with  the  critick's 
fetters.  The  Boatswain  marks  the  progress  of  the  day  again— 
ivhich  hut  three  glasses  since,  &c.  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  act 
the  duration  of  the  time  employed  on  the  stage  is  partiditarly  ascer- 
tained 5  and  it  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  first  act,  of  the  sam»  ten- 
dency. The  storm  was  raised  at  least  two  glasses  after  mid  day, 
and  Ariel  was  promised  that  the  work  should  cease  at  the  sixth  hour. 

Steevens. 

^  I  am  woe  for* t,  sir,']  i.  e.  I  am  sorrtf  for  it.  To  be  tcoe,-  is 
often  used  by  old  writers  to  signify,  to  be  sorry. 

**  2^ s  great  to  me,  as  late;]  My  loss  is  as  great  as  yours>  aiid 
has  as  lately  happened  to  me.    Jounson. 
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Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your  daugh* 

ter? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  ^mire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  thinly 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath:*  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was    thrust    forth    of  Milan;    who  most 

strangely 
Upon  this  shore,   where  you  were  wreckM,   was 

landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  *tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 
This  cell's  my  court:  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad:  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 


their  words 


Are  natural  breath:']  An  anonymous  oorrospondent  thinks 
that  tkeir  is  a  corruption,  and  thj^  we  should  rtad^^kese  words* 
His  conjecture  a(^»ears  not  improbaUe.  The  lords  had  no  doubt 
oonceming  themselves.  Their  doubts  related  only  fo  Prospero, 
whom  they  at  first  apprehended  to  be  some  "  inchaated  triie  to 
abuse  them.**  They  doubt,  says  he,  whether  what  they  see  and 
heaf  is  a  mere  illusion  ^  whether  the  person  tbey  behold  is  a  living 
mortal,  whether  the  words  they  hear  are  spoken  by  a  human 
creature.    Malovi* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  cfiess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false, 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira*  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,^  you  should 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play, 

Alan.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  merci 
ful: 
I  have  curs*d  them  without  c^use, 

[Ferd.  kneels  to  Alon, 

jflon'  Now  all  the  blegsings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cain'st  here, 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here !  . 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!  O  brave  n^w  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't! 

Pro.  *Tis  new  to  thee. 

•  Yes,  for  a  ^core  of  kingdoms,  SfC,']  1  take  the  sense  to  bo 
only  this :  Ferdinand  would  not,  he  says,  play  her  felse  for  the 
world :  yea,  answers  she,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  something 
less  than  the  world,  for  twenty  kingdoms,  and  I  wish  you  well 
enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  wraw^fc,  that  your  play  was  feir. 
So,  likewise.  Dr.  Grey.    Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  punctuation,  and  then  the  sense 
would  be  as  follows : 

Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle. 

And  I  would  call  it  fair  play, 
because  such  a  cpntest  would  be  worthy  of  you.     S tee  yens. 
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jilofi.  What  is  this  maid^  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  eoddess  that  hath  severed  us^ 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice;  nor  thought  I  had  one:  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

jilon.  I  am  hers: 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop;   ' 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you 

gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither! 

Alon.  I  say*  Amen,  Gonzalol 

Gon.  Was  Milan   thrust  from  Milan,    that  his 
issue 
Shou]d,become  kings  of  Naples?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy;  and  set  it  down  .     . 

With  gold  on  lasting  pillars:  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 
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Aim.  Gt\e  mt  your  hands: 

[To  Feb,  aTirf  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sontm  still  embrace  bis  hearty 
That  doth  not  wish  joo  joy ! 

Gon.  Be*t  sot  Amenf 

Re-enter  Ariex^  with  ike  Master  and  Boatswain 


amazedty  Jbllowm 


0  look^  sir^  look^  sir;  here  are  more  of  us! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown?— Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear^t    grace  o*erboard,    not  an  oath  on 

shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?  What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is>   that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king,  and  company:  the  next  our  ship, — 
Whiph,  but  three  gksses  since,  we  gave  out  split,— 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

jiri.  Sir,  all  this  service! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  [ .^wefc. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit!' J 

Alon,  These  are  not  natural  events;   they 
strengthen, 
fVpm  strange  to  stranger: — Say,  how  came  you 
hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you^     We  were  dead  of  sleep,* 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 

*  My  tricksy  $pMtf}  li^  tny  dent,  adfoit  ipkit    Sbakspeam 
Bses  the  saim  word  ib  Tie  ATerdtond^  V^itice. 

*  ■      '(kad  of  tffcq?,]    Thua  the  old  oopj*    Modenx  editoif 
^^deep. 

Mr.  Malone  utf$,  ^  O^i^eep'*  was  the  dndeal  BnglMt  ^hns^ 
^lojy.  '        •• 
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Where,  but  even  now,   with  strange  and  several 

n<M8es 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd;  straitway,  at  liberty: 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her:  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

uiri.  Was't  well  done  ?  J 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  shslt^j^side. 

be  free.  3 

jilon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod: 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:*  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business:®  at  pick*d  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  Til  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,)^  of  every 
These  happened  accidents:  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each    thing    well. — ComCv   hither, 
spirit;  Ijiside. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free: 
Untie  the  spell.  [^Exit  Ariel.}  How  fares  my  gra- 
cious sir? 


*  ■— — *  contact  «^:]  Gmthtet  fbr  conductor. 

Cmdnet  19  yet  ased  in  the  same  sense :  the  person  at  Cam- 
bridge wha  reads  prajers  in  King's  and  in  Trinity  College  Cliapels, 
i»  »tiB  so  styled.    Henley. 

• wM  beating  on 

The  strangeness,  &c.]  Beating  may  mean  hammering,  work- 
ing in  the  mind,  dwefimg  long  upon. 

^  (fm^  to  yom  shall  9ecm  prebaWe,)]  I  wiH  inform  you  how 
idl  diese  wondi^lal  ^cch^snts  hat^  happened;  which,  though  they 
How  appear  to  you  strange,  will  then  seem  probable.    Malons. 
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Thereare  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  tliat  you  remember  not* 

Re-enter  Ariel,    driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano^ 
and  Tbinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Sle.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune: — 
Coragio,  bully-monster,  Coragio!® 

Trifi.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed! 
How  fine  my  master  is!  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

^nt.  Very  like;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish,^  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro..  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say,    if   they    be    true:^ — ;This    mis-shapen 

knave, 

His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,^  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

«  —  Coragio!]  An  exclamation  of  encouragement. 

^  Is  a  plain  fish,]  That  is,  plainly,  evidently  a  fish.  So,  in 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  "  that  visible  beast,  the  butler,**  means 
the  butlm  who  is  visibly  a  beast.    M.  Mason. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  shape  which  our  author  designed 
to  bestow  on  his  monster.  That  he  has  hands,  legs,  &c.  we  ga- 
ther from  the  remarks  of  Trinqulo,  and  other  circunoistances  in  the 
play.  How  then  is  he  plainly  a  fah^  Perhaps  Shakspeare  tim- 
self  had  no  settled  ideas  concerning  the  form  of  Caliban, 

Steevens;* 

*  -i— ^— ^rwe;]  That  is,  honest.  A  true  man  i»,  in  the  language 
of  that  time,  opposed  to  a  thief, 

*  His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  &c.]  This  was  the  phraseology  of 
the  times.    After  the  statute  against  witches,  revenge  or  ignoranc* 
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And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :^ 
These  three  have  robb'd  me:  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

jilon.  Is  not  this  Stephario, .  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And    Trinculo    is   reeling    ripe:    Where 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?* — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 

frequently  induced  people  to  charge,  those  against  whom  they  har- 
0  boured  resentment,  or  entertained  prejudices,  with  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  which  had  just  then  been  declared  a  capital  offence. 
In  our  ancient  reporters  are  several  cases  where  persons  charged  in 
this  manner  sought  redress  in  the  courts  of  law.  And  it  is  remark- 
able in  all  of  them,  to  the  scandalous  imputation  of  being  witches, 
the  term — a  strong  one,  is  constantly  added-  In  Michaelmas 
Term,  9  Car.  I.  the  point  was  settled  that  no  action  could  be  sup- 
ported on  so  general  a  charge,  and  that  tlie  epithet  strong  did  not 
ii^rce  .the  other  words.  In  this  instance,  I  believe,  the .  bpioion 
of  the  people  at  large  was  not  in  unison  with  the  sages  in  West- 
minster-Hall. Several  of  these  cases  are  collected  together  iu 
I.  Viner,  422.     Reed. 

*  And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power:"]  1  suppose 
Prospero  means,  that  Sycorax,  with  less  general  power  than  the 
moon,  could  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  sea.     Steevens, 

*  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them?"}  Shakspeare, 
to  be  sure,  wrote — grand  *lixir,  alluding  to  the  grand  Elixir  of 
the  alchymists,  which  they  pretend  would  restore  youth  and  con- 
fer immortality.  This,  as  they  said,  being  a  preparation  of  gold, 
they  called  -^wrt/m  potabile;  which  Shakspeare  alluded  to  in  the 
word  gilded.  But  the  joke  here  is  to  insinuate  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  boasts  of  the  chemists,  sack  was  the  only  restorer  of  youth 
and  bestower  of  immortality.     War  burton. 

As  the  alchymist's  Elixir  was  supposed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old 
reading  may  stand,  and  the  allpsion  lK)lds  good  without  any  altera- 
tion.    Steevens. 
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you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones: 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing.* 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  cramp.* 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then  7 

AUm.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  looked 
on.  [Pointing  to  Caliba:n. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion^  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Col.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  V\\  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace:  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool? 

Pro.  Go  to;  away! 

Alon.  Hence,   and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Cal.  Stb*  andTvajf. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train^ 
To  my  poor  cell:  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night;  which  (part  of  Jt,)  FU  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away:  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 

^  — — -  fly-l^owiog.]  Tbk  pickle  aUodes  to  their  ptonge  into 
the  AtiDking  pool  ^  and  pickling  preserves  meat  from  Jij/Moxcing. 

*  ■ '  ■  Ifut  a  cramp.]  i.  e.  I  am  ail  over  a  cramp.  Proepero 
bad  ordered  Ariel  to  shorten  up  their  mem  with  aged  cramp$. 
Touch  me  not  alludes  to  the  soreness  occasioned  by  them. 

7  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then,']  The  same  quibUe  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henrt^  VI:  *'  Mass,  'twiU 
be  sore  law  then,  for  h6  was  thrust  m  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and 
•tis  not  whole. yet,**    Stephano  also  alludes  to  the  sores  about  him^ 

ST££V£NS, 
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Since  I  came  to  this  isle:  And  in  the  morn, 
rU  bring  you  to  your  ship^  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  «ee  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemnized; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  1  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  «rr  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  delivei?  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  galea> 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick,— 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  weB  l-^is^yirf^*]     Please  you, 
draw  near.  \Mweunt. 


TOL.  X. 
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SPOKEN    BY    PKOSPERO. 

NOW  my  charms  are  all  overthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  havens  mine  own; 
fVhich  is  mo^t  faint:  now,  *tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confined  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples:  Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon' d  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands^^ 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please:  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer;^ 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

*  With  the  help  of  your  good  hands.']  By  yoiir  ^pplause^    by 
clapping  hands.    Johnson. 
iodise  was  supposed  to  dissolve  a  spell.    Steevens. 
®  Jnd  rny  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieo'd  by  prayer;']  This  alludes  to  the  old  stories 
told  of  the  despair  of  necromancers  in  their  last  moments^  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them. 

Warburton. 
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As  you  from  crimes^  would  pardorCd  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free  .^ 

yjt  is  obseired  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  regular  j  this 
the  author  of  The  Revisal  thinks,  what  I  think  too>  an  accidental 
effect  ojf  the  stoiy,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But, 
whatever  might  be  Shakspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting 
the  plot,  he  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of  many 
characters^  diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved  widi 
profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  ac- 
curate observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited 
princes,  courtiers,  and  s^ors^  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters. 
There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The 
operations  of  magick,  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a 
desert  bland,  the  native  eHusion  of  untaught  afiection,  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pmr  for  wlu>ai  our 
passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested.    Johnson.' 
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*  Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona.]  Some  of  the  incidents  iff 
this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  The  Arcadia, 
Book  I.  chap.  vi.  where  Pyrocles  consents  to  head  the  Helots, 
(The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany, Ai^.  23d,  1588.)  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resemblea 
that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is,  indeed,  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  novels.    Steevens. 

Mrs.  Lenox  observes,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  that  the  < 
story  of  Proteus  and  Julia  might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  the 
Diana  of  Greorge  of  Montemayor, — *'  This  pastoral  romance," 
says  she,  '*  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shakspeare*s  time." 
I  have  seen  no  earlier  translation  than  that  of  Bartholomew  Yong, 
who  dates  his  dedication  in  November,  1598 ;  and  Meres,  in  his 
Wit^s  Treasury,  printed  the  same  year,  expressly  mentions  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Indeed  Montemayor  was  translated 
two  or  three  years  before,  by  one  Thomas  Wilson ;  but  this  work, 
I  am  persuaded,  was  ti«ver  published  entirely ;  perh^s  scmje  parts 
of  it  wOTe,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  translated  by  others.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Steevens  says,  very  truly,  that  this  kind  of  love-adven- 
ture is  frequent  in  the  old  novelists.    Farmer. 

There  is  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept. 
1398.  Many  translations,  however,  after  they  were  licensed, 
were  capriciously  suppressed.  Amcmg  others,  "  The  Decameron 
of  Mr.  John  Boccace,  Florentine,"  was  '^  recalled  by  my  lord  of 
Canterbury's  commands."     Steevens. 

It  is  observable  (I  know  not  for  what  cause)  that  the  style  of 
this  comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected, 
than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  first  he  wrote.     Pope. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  other 
hand  in  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and 
lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  easily  distingubhed,  as 
being  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  rest.     H  a  n  m  e  r  . 

To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  just,  Mr.  Theo^ 
bald  has  added,  tliat  this  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  worst  plays,  and 
is  less  corrupted  than  any  other,  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  deter- 
mines, that  if  any  proof'  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style,  this 
play  must  be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere.  Hoxq 
otherwise,  says  he,  do  painters  distinguish  copies  from  originals  f 
and  have  not  authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a 
true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter  ?  I  am 
afraid  this  illustration  of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what  is  de- 
sired. A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original  by  rules  somewhat 
resembling  those  by  which  critics  know  a  translaticm,  which,  if 
it  be  literal,  and  literal  it  must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture, will  be  easily  distinguished.    Copies  are  known  from  Origl- 
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nals,  even  when  the  painter  copies  his  own  picture ;  so,  if  an 
author  should  literally  translate  his  work^  he  would  lose  the  man* 
ner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confpunds  the  copy  of  a  picture  with  the  inutation  of 
a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  easily  known  j  but  good  imitations 
are  not  detected  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges, 
often  mistaken.  Nor  b  it  true  that  Ae  writer  has  always  peculi- 
arities equally  distinguishable  with  diose  of  the  painter.  The  pe- 
culiar manner  of  each  arises  from  the  de»re,  natural  to  every  per-< 
former,  of  facilitating  his  subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  his 
former  ideas  5  this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition  which  is 
called  habit.  The  painter,  whose  work  is  partly  mtellectual  and 
partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  thel  eye,  and  the  hand ; 
the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  some  painters  have 
differed  as  much  from  themselves  as  from  any  other;  and  I  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works 
of  Raphael  and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  in 
writers ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  Jess  subject 
to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater.     . 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we  may  discover  the 
author  with  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play  I  cannot  but  thmk  that  I  find,  both  in  the  seriou^' 
and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions  5  it  has  nei- 
ther many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delineations  of  life; ' 
but  it  abounds  in  yfMfAcu  beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have 
more  lines  or  passages,  which,  singly  considered,  are  eminently 
beautiful.  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption,  only  because 
being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  tran- 
scription.    Johnson. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1595.    Ma  lone: 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan,  father  to  Silvia. 

Proteus"^  5  ^^^'^^  ^  Verona. 
Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Hosty  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Outlaws. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  duke's  daughter,  belovea  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  waiting^woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  musicians. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verona;  sometimes  in  Milan; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 

df  these  characters  the  old  copy  has— Frotbus ;  but  this  is 
merely  the  antiquated  mode  of  spelling  Proteus,  Shakspeare*8 
character  was  so  called^  from  hb  disposition  to  change :  and  Pan^ 
thino,  in  the  enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old  copy^  is  called 
Panthion,  but  in  the  play>  always  Panthino. 
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TWO   GENTLEMEN 

OP 

VERONA- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    An  open  place  in  Verona. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Pkoteus. 

Val.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits : 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.' 
But,  since  thou  lov*st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  J 
Think  on  thy  Projteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me.partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost   meet   good  hap ;    and,  in  thy 

danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

^ ——5Aaj?e^««  idleness.]  The  expression  is  fine^,  as  implying 
that  idleness  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to  the  ipan* 
ners.     Warburton. 

5 
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Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers^ 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadVman,  Valentine. 

Vol.  And  on  a  love-book  pay  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  ifor  thee. 

Val.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont.* 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a*  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?    nay,   give  me  not  the 
boots.^ 

Val.  No,  I'll  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What  ? 

Val.  To  be 

In  love,  where  scorn  is  benight  with  groans;  coy 

looks. 
With  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirths 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly*  bought  with  wit, 

•  —  some  shallow  story  of  deep  hce. 
How  yomg  Leander  cros^d  the  Hellespont,']    The  poem  of 
Musctus,  entitied  Hero  akd  Leander,  is  meant.     Marlowe's 
translation  of  this  piece  was  extremely  popular,  and  deserv6dly  so, 
many  of  Marlowe's  lines  being  as  smooth  as  those  of  Dryden. 

^  —  i\ay,  give  me  not  the  boots.]  A  proverbial  expression, 
though  now  disused,  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of 
me ;  don't  play  with  qie. 

Perhaps  this  expression  took  its  origin  from  a  sport  the  country 
people  in  Warwickshire  use  ^t  their  harvest-home,  where  one  sits 
es  judge  to  try  misdemeanors  committed  in  harvest,  and  the  punish^ 
ment  for  the  men,  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  slapped  on  the 
breech  with  a  pair  of  boots.  This  they  call  giving  them  the  boots. 
The  boots,  however,  were  an  ancient  engme  of  torture  in  Scotland. 

^  However,  but  a  folly,  &c.]     This  love  will  end  m  a  foolish 
action,  to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  spend  your  pit,  or  it  will 
end  in  the  loss  of  your  wit,  which  will  be  overpowered  by  tbo 
folly  of  love.    JoHNSok. 
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Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  yoilr  circumstance,  you  call  rtie  fool. 

Fal.  So,  by  your   circumstance,   I   fear,  you'll 
prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  cnronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say,  As  the  most  forw^d  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum*d  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,   no ;    now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
At  Milan,*  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  wh^  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

VaL  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell. 

\Eocit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hvmts,  I  luter  love  : 


*  At  MHan,"]  The  old  copy  has — To  Milan,  and  may  be  right. 
*'  To  Milan** — ^may  here  be  intended  as  an  imperfect  sentence.  I 
am  now  bound  for  Milan  -,  or  let  me  hear  firom  thee  by  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Milan.    Malok£« 
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He  leaves  his  fiiends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Jmia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  gCK>d  coimsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made   wit   with   musing   weak,   heart   sick   with 
thought. 

Enter  Speed.* 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you :  Saw  you  my  mas- 
ter ? 
Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for 

Milan. 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already; 
And  I  have  play  d  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 
Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 
Pro.  I  do. 
Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 

I  wake  or  sleep. 
Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 
Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 
Pro.  True;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 
Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  an- 
other. 
Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 
•    Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 

•Mr.  Fope*s  opinion  that  this  scene  was  interpolated  hy  the 
players  seen^  advanced  without  any  proo^  only  to  give  a  greater 
licence  to  cridcism.    Johnson. 
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Ihe  shephard  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep  ;  thou 
for  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  thdWbre,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thcMi  hear  ?  gav'st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ;^  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store  of 
tniittons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ? 

[Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that's  noddy.' 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say,  she  did  nod :  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — ^noddy. 

*  a  laced  mutton  j]  A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time  so* 
established  a  term  for  a  courtezan^  that  a  street  m  Clerkenwell^ 
which  was  much  frequented  by  women  of  the  town,  was  then 
called  Mutton-lane. 

®  —  why,  thafs  noddy.]  Mr.  Steevens  says  noddy  was  a 
game  at  cards,  but  tlus  play  upon  syllables  is  hardly  worth  explain- 
ing. The  speakers  intend  to  fix  the  name  of  noddy,'  that  is,  foolj 
on  each  other. 
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Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  fo|*  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shidl  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit* 

Spe^d.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief  t 
What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains:  What 
itedd  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  ias  a  ducat  for  delivering 
your  letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought 
your  mind,  1  fear,  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in 
telling  her  mind.*^ .  Give  her  no  token  but  stones ; 
for  she's  as  hard  as  sted. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  for  thy 
pains.    To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 


•  in  telling  her  mind.']     The  old  copy  has  '^  — m  telling 

your  mind" — ^which  Mr.  Malone  thinks  is  right.  The  meaning 
i&— SAc  being  so  hard  to  nte  who  was  the  bearer  of  your  mind,  £ 
fear  she  will  prove  no  less  so  to  you^  when  you  address  her  in  fcrson. 
The  opposition  is  between  brought  and  telling.    • 
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^ve  tcstem'd  me  ;*  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself :  and  so,  sir,  FU  commend 
you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wreck; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore :— • 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear,  my  JuUa  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Garden  of  Julia's  house. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  madam-;  so  you  stumble  not  imheed- 

fuUv. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Ziuc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  shew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Egla- 
mour  ?^ 

I 'T/ou  have  testem*d  mey\    You  have  gratified  me  with  a 

fester,  testern,  or  testen,  that  is^  with  a  sixpence.  Johnson. 

^JFAat  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Enamour?  This  Sir 
Eglamour  must  not  be  conifounded  with  the  persona  dramatis  of  the 
same  name.  Tlie  latter  lived  at  'Milan,  and  had  vowed  ''pure 
chastity"  upon  the  death  of  his  ^'  true  love.**  Perhaps  Sir  Egla» 
moiir  was  once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  insignificant  ina- 
morato. 
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Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine  ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Merc^o  ? 
'     Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  I  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ;  *tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.* 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  I 

Luc.  Then  thus, ^f  many  good  I  think  him 

best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  Kttle  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire,  that  is  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their 
love. 

Luc  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Jul.  Say,  say  ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 


*  Should  censure  thus,  &c.]    To  censure,  in  our  autlior*s  tune, 
generally  signified  to  give  one*s  judgement. 
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Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;    and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

JuL  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  !^ 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place* 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  return*d ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than 

hate. 
JuL  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  \ExiL 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would,  I  had  o'erlaok'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modesty.  Bay  No,  to  that^ 
Which  they  would  have  the  profFerer  construe,  Ay^ 
Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  J 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 
How  angrily  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho  !  Lucetta  ! 

*  —  a  goodly  broker !]  A  broker  was  used  for  matchmaker, 
sometimes  for  a  procuress.    Johnsok. 

9 say  No,  to  that,  &c.]    A  paraphrase  op  the  old  proYerb 

"  Maids  s^  nay,  and  take  it," 
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Re-enter  Lucbtta. 

Zuc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner  time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  yotu*  stomach  on  your  meat,* 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul. '  What  is't  you  took  up 

So  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  did'st  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  falL 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me* 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in 
rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing 
it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high^ 

Jul.  Let's  see  ypur  song  : — ^How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out :: 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jid..  You  do  not  ? 

i  -,_  stomach  on  your  meat,']  Stomach  was  used  for  pamon  or 
ohstinacv.    Johnson. 
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Zuc.  N09  madam;  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuU  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  hardi  a  descant  {^ 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean'  to  fill  your  song, 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  xmruly  base. 

Luc,  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus.' 

JuL  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  ! — 

\Tears  the  letter. 
Gro,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange  ;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [jE^fV. 

JuL  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words! 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings  ! 
rU  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And,  here  is  writ — kirid  Julia  ; — unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  truisiiig  stones. 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ — love^wounded  Proteus : — 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  ? 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

^  :  too  harsh  a  descant :]  Descant  is  a  term  iti  music,  sig-^. 
oifying  in  general  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  one  part  isi 
broken,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  otha:. 

7 but  a  mean,  &c.]     The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  music. 

•  To  bid  the  base  means  here,  I  believe,  to  challenge  to  a  contest, 

Maloxb. 
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Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia ;  that  Fll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,   dinner's  ready,   and  your  father 

stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 
Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 

here  ? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.' 
Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.^ 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 
see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  1  wink. 
Jul.  Come,  come,  wilt  please  you  go  ? 

[^Exeunt^ 


^  Yet  here  tkcy  shall  not  Ik,  for  catching  cold.]  i.  e.  kst  they 
should  catch  cold.  This  mode  of  ex{H'e88ion  b  not  frequent  in  Shak* 
8peare>  but  occurs  in  eveiy  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

'  /  see,  you  have  a  month^s  mind  to  themj]  K  month* s  mind 
was  an  anniversary  in  times  of  popeiy.  There  was  also  a  year's 
wind,  and  week^s  mind.  But  a  month* s  mind,  m  the  ritual  sense^  sig- 
nifies not  desire  or  inclination^  but  remembrance. 
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SCENE  m. 
The  same.    A  room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino* 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  tal  V  was  that, . 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pan.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

An^*  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation,^ 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ;* 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me^  to  imp6rtune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeadiment  to  his  age,^ 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 


*  ■'■    ■  ■  what  sad  talk-^     Sad  is  the  same  as  grave  or  serionst 

'  qf'  slender  reputation,]  i.  e.  who  are  thought  slightly  of. 

*  S(mie  to  duc(jver  islands  far  an»ay ;]  In  Sh^peare*s  time, 
voyages  for  the  discovery  oi  the  islands  cf  America  were  much  in 
vogue.  And  the  sons  ci  the  best  &milies  in  England,  went  very 
frequently  on  these  adventures.    Warburton. 

* great  impeachment  to  his  age/]    Impeachment,  i,  e.  re* 

proach  or  imputation, 

VOL.   I.  L 
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Experience  is  by  industry  atchiev'd. 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  t 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.^ 

AnU  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments^ 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; . 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advis'd  : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pa7it.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 


*  Attends  the  emperor  in  Ms  royal  court, "]  Shakspeare  has  been 
guilty  of  no  mistake  in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this 
play.  Several  of  the  first  German  emperors  held  their  courts 
there  occasionally,  it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  property, 
and  the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some  of  them 
were  crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milim,  before  they  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  ^en  into  any  contra- 
diction by  giviflg  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the  same  time  that  the  em- 
peror held  his  court  there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the 
other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign  princes,  as  they  after- 
wards became ;  but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys,  under  the 
emperors,  and  removeable  at  their  pleasure.  Such  was  the  Duke 
of  Milan  mentioned  in  this  play.  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds,  that 
"^  during  the  wars  in  Italy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  th» 
.latter  firequently  resided  at  Milan.**    Steevens. 
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jinU  Good  company ;  with  than  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time/ — ^now  will  we  break  with  him.' 

Enter  Pboteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines  I  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  hap[Mness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 

Pro.  May't  please  your  Lordship,  *tis  a  word  or 
two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro^  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition*^  shalt  thou  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 

^ in  good  time,]  In  good  time  was  the  old  expressicm  when 

•omething  happened  that  suited  the  thing  in  hand. 

8 now  will  we  break  with  Aim.]     That  is,  break  the  matter 

to  him. 

•  Like  exhilntion  — ]  i.  e.  allowance. 

L  2 
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Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro,  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two, 

jint.  Look,  what  thou  want*st,  shall  be  sent  after 
thee : 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition, 

[^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,   for  fear  of 
burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drownM  5 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  mth  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  agmnst  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth* 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  1 

He-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  I  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.    [Exeunt. 

'  Resmbkth  is.b^re  used  as  a  qu^druyliabl^^  ^  if  H  wi^  wrkt^ 
resembeUth,  Sfiak^pe^rci  tajces  the  ss^e^  Ubierty  witti  maajf  otj^ 
wordi,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  sfubjoined  to  another  consonant. 
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ACT  II* 

SCENE  L    Milan.  j4n  Apartment  in  the  Duke's 
Palace^ 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

lapsed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

KaL  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one,^ 

V^al.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  :^- 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ( 
Ah  Silvia  !  Silvia  f 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia  1 

yah  Mow  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

V'al.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  ciall  her  ? 

Speedy  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Pal.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  bdng  too 
slow. 

P^al.  Go  to,  sir ;  tell  me^  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia  ? 

iSpeed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Pal.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First, 
you  have  learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms  like  a  male-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like 
a  Robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that 
had  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that 
had  lost  his  A.  B.  C  j  to  weep,  like  a  youiig  wench 

*  Val.  KoH  Mne  ;  my  gloves  are  cm. 
Speeds  IVhy  then  this  may  be  y&urif  for  tJni  is  hut  ofte.]     It 
should  seem  fitom  this  passage,  that  tiie  wordow*  was  aitoientfy  pi^ 
noiinced  as  if  k  were  ^ttdD  on. 
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that  had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fast,  like  one  that 
takes  diet ;'  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ; 
to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.*  You 
were  wont,  when  you.  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ; 
when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress, 
that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you 
my  master. 

Val  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain^  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  :*  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper  ? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yetlcnowest  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 


*  ■     ■   takes  diet  J  ]  is  under  a  regimen. 

4 Hallowmas,']     This  is  about  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  when 

the  poor  people  in  Stc^ordshire,  and  perhaps  in  other  country 
places,  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  souling  as  they  call  it;  i.  e.  beg- 
ging and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey*s  Diet,  explains  puling,) 
for  sovi-cakes,  or  any  good  thing  to  make  them  merry. 

^ '■''''^ none  else  would:']  None  else  would  6e  «o  ^imj^/e. 
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Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 
favoured. 

Pal.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Fill.  How  painted  !  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Fal.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Pal.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Fal.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and 
rtill  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Fal.  Why  ? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  go- 
ing ungartered  !® 

Fal.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot 
see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Fal.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir  ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 


• for  going  ongartered!]    This  b  enumerated  by  Rosalind 

in  As  you  like  it.  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks  c^ 
love :  ''  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  un* 
banded,"  &c.    Malokk.  . 
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Fal.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  h<er. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set  ;^  so,  your  alFectiofi 
would  cease. 

FixL  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  som^ 
lines  to  oi^  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

FiiL  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Fhl.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  :— 
Peace^  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now^will  he  interpret  to  her.* 

Fill.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-mor- 
rows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even  !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  \Aside. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,'^  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives 
it  him. 

VaL  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  1  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  your^  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  vary  clerkly 
done.^ 

^  7  woM  you  xvere  set  j]  set  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand. 

^0  excellent  modon!  &c.]  Motion,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  sig- 
nified puppet,  or  rather  perhaps  a  puppet-show  j  the  master  where- 
of may  properly  be  said  to  be  an  interpreter^  as  being  the  explainer 
of  the  inarticulate  language  of  the  actors. 

•  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,]  Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover  servant, 
and  again  below,  her  gentle  servant.  This  was  the  lai^a;cage  of 
ladies  to  thdr  lovers  at  the  time  when  StudLqpeare  wrote. 

*  — —  7m  very  clerkly  doneJ]  i.  e.  like  a  scheJar. 
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FaL  Now  taiet  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  y6u  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  ? 

FaL  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it: — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — ^and  yet  I  thank  you  ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more- 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

Inside. 

FaL  What  means  your  ladyship  ?    do  you  not 
like  it ) 

SiL  Yes,  yes  ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

FaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you  : 
i  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

FaL  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

SiL  And,  when  it's  writ,  for   my  sake   read  it 
over : 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

FaL  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 

SiL  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  la- 
bour. 
And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  [^Eant  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  raan^s  fece,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple  I 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
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O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

FiiL  How  now,    sir?    what   are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself  ? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

ral.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

FaL  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself :  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Fal.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Fial.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceivethe  jest  ? 

FaL  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir :  But  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Fhl.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Fal.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end.* 

Fial.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well  :^ 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in  modesty. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time^  could  not  again  reply  i 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her 

lover. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print  ;^  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

«  — —  and  there  an  endJ]  i.  e.  there's  tbe  condusion  of  the  matter. 
'  All  this  I  speak  in  print  5]  In  print  means  with  exactness. 
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Val  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the  came- 
leon  Love  q^xv  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat ;  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be 
moved.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Verona.    A  room  in  Julia's  Hotise. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner: 
Keep  this  remembrance  tor  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange  ;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should : 

[Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell.' — ^What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do  :  it  cannot  speak  ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come : — 
Alas  !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Street, 

Enter  hAVscn,  leading  a  dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  Uii«  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this 
very  fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court,  I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  motner  weepine, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear:  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone, 
and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  nave  seen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you>  wept  her^ 
self  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  man- 
ner of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  this  left 
shoe  is  my  father ;— no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  iik>  • 
ther ; — ^nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither : — ^yes,  it  is 
so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole ;  This  ^hoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  fa* 
ther ;  A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this 
staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a 
lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand:  this  hat  is  Nan,  our 
maid ;  I  am  the  dog : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and 
I  am  the  dog/ — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  my- 
self; ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  1  to  my  father;  Fa* 
ther  J    your  blessing;    now  should    not   the    shoe 

*  —  I  am  the  dog,  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  read»  i  I  am  the  dog, 
nOy  the  dog  is  him^f  and  1  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  it^if  1  am 
mi/self.  This  certainly  »  Morg  r^a^nMe,  but  I  kno^  mi  how 
much  reasod  the  authw  nt^aded  to  bestow  on  Laaace^t  folUoqii/, 

JOHKSOK. 
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speak  a  word  for  weeping;  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father ;  well,  he  weeps  on : — rnow  come  I  to  my  mo- 
ther, (O,  that  she  could  spe^  now !)  like  a  wood 
woman  ;* — ^well,  I  kiss  her ; — ^why,  there  'tis;  here's 
my  mother's  breath  \xp  and  down ;  now  come  I  to 
my  sister ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes:  now  the  dog 
all  thifi  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but 
see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  te^s. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  ;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  an4  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ; 
you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost ;  for  it 
is  the  imkindest  ty*d  that  ever  man  tyM, 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thoult  lose  the  flood : 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage  5  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue  ? 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service  ?  The  tide ! — Why,  man, 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my 
tears ;  if  the  wind  vsrere  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

*  —  ■■  like  a  wood  woman 5~]  i, «.  cxstvj,  femtic  indi  grief  j 
or  distracted^  from  any  other  cause. 
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Laun.  Sir,  call  ipe  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  w^  go.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Milan,     jin  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

SiL  Servant — 
Fal.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Pal.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Pal.  Of  my  mistress  then. 
Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 
Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val.  Haply,  I  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val.  So  do  you.     * 
Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 
Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?* 
Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How  ? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio?    do  you  change 
colour  ? 

^•—^ow  quote yottfW5^/o%?]  To  quote  is  to  observe.  Va- 
lendoe  in  his  answer  pl^ys  upon  the  word^  which  was  pronounced 
as  if  written  coat. 
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Fill.  Give  him  leave^  madam :  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  bloody 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Fhl.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere 
you  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Fal.  Tis  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Fal.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire: 
sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  sir  :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
Wliat  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man?' 

'  Knofw  yen  Don  Antonio,  your  cotmtryman  ?]  The  word  Don 
should  be  omitted ;  the  characters  are  Italians,  oot  Spaniards.  Yet 
Don  AlpAonfoocoxn  in  a  preceding  scene. 
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Vol.  Ay,  my  good  Iwd,  I  know  the  genUeman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation^ 
And  not  without  desert '  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Fal  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son,  that  well  deserve* 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father, 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  knew  him,  as  myself ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angdi-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
Hi»  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
ffis  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgement  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

IhAe.  Beshrew  mc,  ar,  but,  it  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress*  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  empercM-'s  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Fal.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you :  and  you,  sir  Thurio  : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it :® 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.    \Eocit  Duke. 
•  Fal.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 


•  *.— .  not  without  desert  — ]    And  not  d'^^mfied  with  so  much 
reputation  withoat  |»oportionate  merit.    Jo  h  n  s  o  n  . 
^  1  netd,  not  *<4te  him  toit  :'\  u  e.  incite  him  to  it. 
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Had  come  along  with  m^  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Pal.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  see^  out  you  ? 

Fal.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Fat.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

jEn^er  Proteus. 

SiL  Have  done,   have  done;    here  comes  the 
gentleman. 

Fal.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — ^Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  .this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Fal.  Mistress,  it  is  :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

JPro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

FaL  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 
.  SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Pro.  No  5  that  you  (ure  twrthlesat^ 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father*  Would  spesi 

with  you, 
Sil.  ni  wait  upon  his  pleasure.     [Eocit  Servant. 
Come,  sirThurio, 
Go  with  me : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
rU  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  jrou  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  Well  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
VaL  Now,   tell  me,   how  do  all  from  whence 

you  came  ? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
f^al.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

yal.  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  ybur 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse, 

Fal.  Ay,  rroteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now  :* 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  bve; 
Whose  high  imperious'  thoughts  have  punished  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 

'No>  that  you  are 'w&i^^od^']  I  bare  inserted  th^  pddlicle  m>, 
to  fill  up  the  measure*    JbHK^oN. 

*  Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  fat  her -^1  This  ^>eech  in  all  the 
editions  is  assigned  improperly  to  l^hurio ;  but  he  has  been  all  along 
upon  the  stage>  and  could  not  know  diat  the  duke  wanted  his 
daughter.  Besides^  the  firat  lin^  and  half  of  SQvia's  answet  is 
evidently  addressed  to  two  p^nsons.  A  servant^  tbecefore^  must 
come  in  and  deliver  the  message  y  and  than  Silvia  goes  out  with 
Thurio.    Theobald. 

'  Whose  high  imperious'^  Imperious  k  ab  e|>ithet  veiy  fre* 
quently  applied  to  love  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
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With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart^sofe  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chac*d  deep  from  mv  enthralled  eyesj 
And  tnade  them  Watchers  of  mine   own   hearths 

sorrow. 
O5  gentle  Proteus^  love's  k  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess^ 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correctkwi,* 
Nor,  to  his  service,  ho  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  1  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleeps 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  i 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Fill.  Even  she;  ana  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saints 

Pro.  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Fal.  Call  her  divine* 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her* 

FaL  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises^ 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  Ixtter  pills  3 
And  I  must  minister  the  like,  to  you. 

Fill.  Then  speak  the  thith  by  her;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  jMincipality/ 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Proi,  Except  my  mistress. 

FaL  Sweet,  except  not  any  j 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Fal.  And  I  will  helf)  the*  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,— 
To  bear  my  lady*b  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  ve&tutit  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 


4  uaB^n6  tt»w  to  km  eohriKtiok^'i  No  iniderjr  th&t  cdn  fc  com* 
pared  to  the  punishment  iilflieted  bf  lov^i 

»  —^  a  jj«iiidt«lit7,]  Thfe  firft  «r  prmdpal  of  women.  So 
the  old  i$ntimn  use  $fatc.    ''  Sktisa  tady^  a  gteat  lUte/* 

M3 
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And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud^ 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower,** 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly* 
.    Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Proteus  :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ,' 
She  is  alone.^ 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along;  and  I  must  after. 
For*  love,  thou  know'st,  is  fidl  of  jealousy.. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Val.  Ay,  we  are  betroth'd; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted ;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth: 
I  must  unto  the  road,®  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use; 
And  then  Til  presently  attend  you. 


-   *  — —  summer-swellingj^oxoer,]  I.  e.  the  flower  whidi  «welli  id 
summer,  till  it  expands  itself  into  bloom. 
,    ?  She  is  done,']     She  stands  b^  hen^^  is  incomparaUe. 
» — *  ihc  roadj  The  haven^  where  ships  rwteat  anchor. 
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f^al.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will. — '  [ExitVAL. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expejs. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a^  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
tier  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,^    ' 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,^ 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 
'Tis  but  her  picture^  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections,^ 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

' a  waxen  image  Against  ajire,']    Alluding  to  the  figures 

made  by  witches,  as  representatives  of  those  whom  they  designed 
to  torment  or  destroy. 

*  —  tt»M  more  advice,]  JVM  more  advice,  is  an  further 
knowledge,  oji  better  consideration.  The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  is  still  current  among  mercantile  people,  whose  constant 
language  is,  *'  we  are  advised  by  letters  ^m  alxoad,'*  meaning 
informed.  So,  in  bills  of  exchange  the  conclusion  always  is— 
*'  Without  fcirther  advice" 

*  *Tis  but  her  picture — ']  Proteus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had 
seen  only  her  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long- 
enough  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

^  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason* s  light ; 
But  when  I  look,  &c,]   Our  author  uses  dazzled  as  a  tris)41able. 
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SCENE  V, 

The  same.     A  streets 

Enter  Speep  and  Launcs, 

Speed.  Launcel  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan/ 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself  sweet  youth;  fori 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man 
is  never  xmdone,  till  he  be  hanged;  nor  never  wd- 
come  to  a  pl^ce,  till  some  certam  shot  be  psiid,  and 
the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  ma^d-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five-pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirr^i,  how  did  thy  niaster  part  with  madaa^ 
Julia? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  clpsied  in  earnest,  th^y 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed,  feut  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed,  How  then?  shall  he  marry  her? 

Lwin.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  th^y  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed,  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  ^thus;  when  it  stands  wett  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

^>e€d.  Wh^t  an  ^sa  art  thou  ?  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun.  Whatablockartthou,  that  thou  canst't  not? 
My  staff  understands  m^. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

^fTT^^^p  Milan.}    It  ig Fadm in  ^e fonner editiong^ 
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Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too:  look  thee,  FU 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  wilFt  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will;  if  he 
tsay,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  TRs  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ?^ 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Laun.  K  notable  lover,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Lawn.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-house,  so;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  d 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

LaTm.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  goto  the  s^^  with  a  Christian:  Wilt 
tli6u  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  \ExeunK 

*  ■ ,  ,1  Ji(yu)  say*st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lorcer  f  ] 
J*,  e.  What  say'at;  thou  to  this  circumstance,-^namely,  that  my 
mastei*  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

*  — ^^eak— — ]  Aks  were  merry  meetings  instituted  hj, 
country  places. 
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SCENE  VI.^ 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  even  that  power,  which  ^ve  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 
O.  sweet-suggesting  love,®  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 
And  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 
Fye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do; 
But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose: 


'"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  folio  edition  thffl!©  are  no 
directions  concerning  the  scenes  j  they  have  been  added  by  the  later 
editors,  and  may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  can 
give  more  consistency  or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  such  altera- 
tions. I  make  this  remark  in  this  place,  because  I  know  not 
whether  the  following  soliloquy  of  Proteus  is  so  proper  in  the  street 

Johnson. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  scenery  has  been  changed, 
though  Dr.  Johnson*s  observation  is  continued.     Steevens. 

^  0  6"we€f -suggesting  /oxje,]  To  suggest  is  to  tempt,  in  our  au- 
Aor's  language. 
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If  I  keq>  them^  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss, 

For  Valentine,  myself :  for  Julia,  Silvia, 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  more  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heavwi,  that  made  her  fair] 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  ha:  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend* 

I  cannot  now  prove  <jonstant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor:^ 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  tath^  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight  ;^ 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  burnt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wii^  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hy t  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !      [Exit. 


SCENE  VII. 

'    Verona,    ji  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta !  ffentle  girl,  assist  me  ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 

^  in  counsel,  Ms  competitor:]    Competitor  is  confederate, 

assistant,  partner. 

'  — *—  pretended^^A^;]  Pretended  flight  is  propdsed  or  intended 
flight :  the  verb  pretendre  in  French^  has  the  same  sigmfication. 
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Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd,-^— 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How^  with  my  honour^  I  may  mid^take 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus.    , 

Lue.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear,   . 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  IVoteus. 

Luc.  Better  torbear,  till  Froteus  make  reti^n. 

Jut.  Oy  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  sotil's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  jHued  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  sa  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  toudi  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  Idvc  with  words. 

Lue.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  Jove's  hot  firej 
But  qualify  the  Area's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  dara*st  it  up,  the  mott  it 
burns ; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overt^eth  in  his  pygrimage ; 
Apd  so  by  many  winding  pooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  : 
ril  be  as  patient  as  ^  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
TiU  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love^ 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoit, 
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A  Ueased  soul  doth  iu  Elysium, 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  alqug  ? 

Jul  Not  Bke  a  woman,  for  I  wofSd  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men :. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  scMjie  well-reputed  page, 

Imc.  Why  theaa  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hain 

Jul  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odA-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastie  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  tiipae  than  I  shall  show  to  be, 

Luc^  What  fashion,  madam>  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  } 

JuL  That  fits  as  wdl,   as^-r-*^  tdl  me^  good  my 
lord, 
^  What  compass  ^yill  you  wear  yoiff  farthingale  ?** 
Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

JLuc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
madam* 

JuL  Out,  out,  Lucetta  !*  that  will  be  ill-favour'd, 
Jjuc.  a  yound  hose;  madam,  now's  not  worth  a 

pin,  ,         '     ,       . 

Unless  you  have  a  cod-piieee  ta  slick  pins  on. 

JuL  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'*st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thoa think' St  meet,,  and  is  most  mannerly: 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

,JuL  Nay,  that  I  will  not, 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 

*Out,  out,  Lucetta!  &c.]  Dr.  Percy  observes,  that  this  in- 
teijection  is  stiU  used  in  th^  North,  It  seems  to  have  the  s^iuq 
joeanipg  as  apage,  L&U 
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No  matter  who's  displeased,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

JuL  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truCT  stars  did  govern  Proteus*  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth: 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey.* 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  £spose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence: 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [ExeunU 


' —my  longing JoMHifj^.]  Dr.  Grey  observes,  that  longing 
is  a  participle  active^  with  a  passive  signification;  for  longed, 
wished,  or  desired.  But  Julia  may  mean  a  journey  which  sbe  shall 
pass  in  longing. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    Milan.    Jn  Anti-room  in  the  Duke*s 

Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile; 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Pro.   My  gracious  lord,   that  which  I  would 
discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks- me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest 
.    care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
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Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim*  might  err. 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  i  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  thi^. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  ii^  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  i^^ereof  myself  have  ever  kqpt ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  co4ivey*d  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis*d  a  metA 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend^ 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presenuy  \ 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  hk!i# 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at;* 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.* 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  kn^W 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this* 

Pro.  Adieu>  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  cottiiftg. 

[Mt. 

Enter  Valentine^ 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  aWay  so  fast? 

VaL  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends^ 
And  I  am  going  to  delivet'  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 


4  ,^^^^jcaltmB  aim  -^]    Aim  is  guess,  in  this  Instance. 
«  —  of  this  pr#taoce.]    Prttance  is  design^ 
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f^al.  The  t^fior  of  thert  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  )^ur  court, 

Duke.  Nay,   then  no  matter;   stay  with  mei  a 
while; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs, 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
Tis  not  unknown  to  ttee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  mtatdi  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Fed.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord;  and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daught^ : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 
^    Duke.  No,  trust  me;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 

ward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where^  I  thought  the  remi^nt  of  mine  9Jgt 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  how  im  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in: 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Fkl.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here,^ 
Whom  I  affect;  but  stie  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 

'  And,  where — }    Where,  the  same  here  sls  whereas. 

• sir,  in  Milan,  here,'\    It  ought  to  be  thus,  instead  off— » 

in  P'erWM,  here-^or  the  scene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  cl^ 
from  several  passages  iff  t&e  fet  act,  and  ki  the  beginning  of  the 
ftrst  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  .  . 
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Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time^  is  chang'd ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Fhl.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman^s  mind. 

Zhike.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Fal.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her: 
Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o*er; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  srfter-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  *tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you: 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  j 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say; 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean,  away: 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angds'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Fal.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night 

Fial.  What  lets,^  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow ? 

» I  he  fashion  of  the  time  — ]  The  modes  of  ~^x>urt^p>  the 

act9  by  which  men  recommended  themsdivea  to  ladieg. 
*  JVhat  lets,]  i.  e.  what  hifidera. 
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Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life, 

FaL  Why  then,  a  ladder,  ouaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  sc^e  another  Hero*s  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Fal.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 

that. 
*  Duke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  <»me  by, 

FaL  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  l^den 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

FiaL  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 
turn? 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak ; 
ril  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Fial.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my 
lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.^ — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ? — To  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ! 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.       [Reads. 
My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  riightly ; 

j4nd  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themjlying : 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himselfwould  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

f^hile  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hxtth  blesid 
thewif 

Because  myself  d&  want  my  servants  fortune : 
I  curse  myself,  Jbr  they  are  sent  by  me^ 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be. 
What's  here  ? 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfruT^hise  thee : 
•Tis  so ;  and  lire's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose,— 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,)* 
Wilt  thou  a^re  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wik  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  dune  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  thifik,  my  p^ience,  mone  than  thy  desot. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence: 
Thiaiik  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  fevours^ 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
Bi*  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  <feughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence, 

\_Exii  DVKE. 

Fizl.  Ami  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor* 
ment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banished  from  myself ; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  selr;  a  deadly  banishment ! 

*  —  £or  they  art  sent  hy  me,"]  Tor  is  Ae  same  as  ^br  thot, 
siftee. 

d...^  Merops*  sen,)}  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  rashness,  but  with- 
out his  pretensions  i  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a 
terrcejilius,  sl  low-bom  wretch  3  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with 
whom  Phaeton  was  falsely  reproaehed.    Johnson. 
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What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  2 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Poster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kep%  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  ddom  :* 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
£ut,,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  .from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launch. 

Proi  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
.Jjaun.  So-ho  I  so-ho  ! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Vdientine. 
Pro.  Valentine  i  • 
ral   No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit } 
Fill.  Neither. 
Pra.>  What  then? 
FaL  Nothmg. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 
Laim.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear* 

^  IJly  not  death,  to  %  bis  deadly  doom :]  Tojiy  his  doom,  oscd 
for  hyjlyingy  or  in  flying,  is  a  Gdlicism.  The  sense  \a,  bv  avoid- 
ing the  execution  of  bus  sentence  I  shall  not  escape  deatn.  If  I 
stay  here>  I  sufier  mysdf  to  be  destroyed  ^  If  I  go  away^  I  de- 
stroy myself.    Johkson. 

N  2 
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Laun.  Why,  sir,  FU  strike  nothing:  Iprayyou,*- 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :   FriOTid  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

KaL  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

VaL  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  ss^crtd  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

VaL  No  Valentine,  ifSilvia  have  forsworn  me  f— 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,   there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already,  . 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  t)fFer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,   whose  \diitene$s  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-bedding  tears^ 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaTd  him  so, 
WTien  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  dose  prison  he  commanded  her^ 
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With  many  bitter  threats  of  *biding  there. 

Fal.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak*st, 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can^st  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence  ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.^ 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  ril  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs: 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

F^al.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  rtiy  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.    Come,  Valentine. 

J^al.  O  my  dear  Silvia,  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 


^  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.]  Trifling  as  the 
remark  may  appear^  before  the  meaning  c^  this  address  of  Utters 
to  the  bosom  of'  a  mistress  can  be  understood^  it  should  be  known 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays, 
ia  which  they  not  <iily  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens,  but 
even  their  money  and  materials  for  needle-woric.  In  many  parts 
of  England  the  rustic  damsels  still  observe  the  same  practice;  and 
a  very  old  lady  informs  me  that  she  remembers,  when  it  was  the 
fishicMi  to  wear  {vominent  stays,  it  was  no  less  the  custom  for  stra- 
tagem and  gallantry  to  drop  its  literary  faroan  within  the  front  <j£ 
them.     Steevens. 
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Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  ancl  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  akind  of  knave :  but 
that*s  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.®  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love:  yet  I  am  in  love; 
but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me; 
nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but  that 
woman,  I  will jK>t  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk- 
maid; yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips :' 
yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and 
serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a 
water-spaniel, — which  is  much  in  a  bare-cluistian/ 
Here  is  the  catJog  [Pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  con^ 
ditions.^  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  aitd  carry.  Why, 
a  horse  can  do  no  more  ;  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch, 
but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade. 
Item,  She  can  milk ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a 
maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed, 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word : 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heaid*st. 


*  Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you^  and  yet  I  hax^  the  wit  to 
think,  my  matter  is  a  kind  of  knave:  biU  that's  ail  one,  tf  he  he 
but  one  knave.]  In  Shakspeare's  language,  one  knave  may  &g^ 
nify  a  knave  on  only  one  occasion,  a  single  knave.  We  still  use  a 
double  viljun,  for  a  villain  beyond  the  conumniate  of  guilt 

Johnson. 

^  ■  '  for  she  hath  Awe/ gossips  i]  Gossips  not  only  signify  those 
who  answer  ipr  a  child  in  ^dsm,  but  the  tattling  women  who  at* 
tend  lyings-io.. 

^  ■■  a  bare  christian. ^  Ijumce  is  /quibbling  on.  Bare  bsi$ 
two  senses :  mere  and  naked.  This  is  used  here  in  both. 

^  ■'         her  conditions.]    i.  e.  qualities. 
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Speed.  Why,  man/ how  black  ? 

tswin.  Why,  as  Wack  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Latm.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thou  canst  not 
fead. 

Speed.  Thou  Hest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee:  Tell  me  this:  Who  b^[Ot 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

ttoun.  O  illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother:  ^  this  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read* 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There;  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed !^ 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Latm.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,^— Blessing 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  oan  sew. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock.^ 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 

Ixnm^  A  special  virtue;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 


* '"  *  the  son  of  tky  grandmother:]  It  i?  undoubtedlf  true 
that  the  mother  only  knows  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I .  suppose 
Launce  infers,  that  if  he  could  read^  he  must  have  r^d  this  well- 
known  observation.     Steevens. 

* saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed!']     St.  Nicholas  presided  over 

scholars,  who  were  therefore  called  St,  Nicholas's  clerks.  That 
this  saint  jnesided  over  youi^  scbolara,  may  be  gathered  from 
Knight's  Ufe  qf  Dean  Cokt,  p.  362,  for  by  the  statutes  of  Paul's 
sdhool  there  inserted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend  divine 
service  at  the  cathedral  on  his  anniversary.  The  legend  of  this 
saint  makes  him  to  have  been  a  bishop,  while  h&  was  a  boy. 

^  —  k7iit  him  a  stock.]    i.  e.  stocking. 
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Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  iSAe  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissedfasting^  in  re- 
spect of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
tue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's,  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst.' 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor.^ 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

♦  — .— prfl«>c  her  liquor,}  i.  e.  often  shew  how  well  she  likci 
it. 
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Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal^ 

Laun.  Of  l^r  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  she-is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not ;  for 
that  FU  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may  ; 
and  that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 

more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

'  Laun.  Stop  there ;  Fll  have  her :  she  was  mine, 

and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article : 

Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit^ — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be;  FU  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers 
the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides 
the  less.    What's  next  ? 

Speed.  — And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Lfiun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  — And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  :^ 
Well,  Fll  have  her:  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  I  will  tell  thee, — that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath 
staid  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of 
yoiu-  love-letters !  \Exit. 

*  — —  ^ht  is  too  fibenil.]  Ub^ral,  \b  licendous  and  grosi  in 
language. 

6 She  hath  more  hmr  than  wit,]     An  old  English  proverb. 

^ ^  makes  the  faidts  gracious :]    Gracious,  in  old  language, 

jneans  graceful. 
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Laun.  Now  will  h^  be  swinged  for  readmg  my 
letter :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self  into  secrets ! — ^I'll  after,  to  jrejoioe  in  the  boy's 
correction.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke*s  Palace. 

Enter  Dukb  and  Thujuo;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
you. 
Now  Valentine  Is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exfle  she  hath  despis'd  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  raiVd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  hen 
,    Duke.  This  weak  impress- of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice  ;•  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?    Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief, 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  TTiurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  mitch  b^ween  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

•  Trenched  w  tec;]  Cut,  carved  in  ice..  From  Trancker^  to  .cut. 
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Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thoii  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  giii  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  ^id  love  sir  Tf  hiirio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falshood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent  \ 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke  in 
hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
TherefcM'e  it  must,  with  circumstance,^  be  spokefi 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  TTien  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Especially^  against  his  very  friend.^ 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  wead  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love^  from 
him. 


* xdth  circumstance,']  With  the  addition  of  such  incidental 

particulars  as  may  induce  behef.    Johnson. 

' his  very  friend,']     Vay  is  imrhediate, 

*  ■  as  you  unwind  her  love — }  As  you  wind  off  her  love 
finom  him,  make  vae  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The  house- 
wife's term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body,  is  a 
Ifottom  of  thread. 
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Lest  it  should  ravel^  and  be  good  to  none^ 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dijspraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  thi« 
kind; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,'  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  yoimg  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend- 
Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough; 
You  must  lay  lime,*  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 
Duke.  Ay,  much  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poe^^ 
Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart: 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling. line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :^ 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

«  —  you  may  temper  her,']  Mould  her^  like  wax,  to  wbat> 
ever  shape  you  please. 

*  —  /f  wf ,]    That  is,  birdlime. 

^ ''^■'^iiuch  integrity r[  Such  integrity  may  meaa  such  ardour 
and  sincerity  as  would  be  manifested  by  practising  the  direcdoni 
given  in  the  four  preceding  lines,     Steevens. 

I  suspect  that  a  line  following  this  has  been  lost;  the  imiport  d 
which  perhaps  was — 

"  As  her  obdurate  heart  may  penetrate."    Maloke. 
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Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window, 
With  some  sweet  concert :  to  th^ir  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump;®  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
TTlis,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her  J 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in 
love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  FU  put  in  practice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort®  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musii:k : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper: 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke^  Even  now  about  it;  I  will  pardon  yoii.^ 

.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
SCJEI^NE  L    A  Forest,  hear  Mantua. 

Enter  cfir^ain  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast;  I  see  a  passenger. 
'1  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,   but  down 
with  *em. 

^  Tune  a  deploring  dump  5]  A  dvm'p  was  the  ancient  t^rm  for  a 
mournful  elegy. 

1 xuz//  inherit  her 7^    To  inherit j  is,  by  our  author,  8onie« 

times  used,  as  in  this  instance,  for  to  obtain  possession  of,  without 
any  idea  of  acquiring  by  inheritance. 

•  To  sort — ]  i.  e.  to  chooseout. 

f  mmm^  I  will  pardon  you.^    I  will  exave  you  from  waiting. 
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Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 
about  yon; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villsuns 
That  an  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

FhL  R^  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we; 
For  he'd  a  proper  man.^ 

FaL  Then  know,   that  I  have  little  wealth  ta 
lose; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfiimisli  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  saibstance  that  I  have* 

2  Out.  Whithef  travel  you  ? 
^al.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
FaL  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  scgoum'd  there  ?    . 

FaL  Some  sixteen  months;   and  lohgqr  might 
have  staid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  ine. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  hanish'd  thence  ? 
FaL  I  was.  ,  ^     . 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

FaL  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  re- 
'hearse : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  Islew  him  manfully  in  fight, 

I ...—  a  proper  man.]  i.  e.  a  we/Z-iooAing  mm)  he  hn  the  ap- 
peanoee  «f  a  fcatknaD, 
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Without  false  vantage^  or  base  treachery.    > 

I  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so: 
But  were  you  bani^*d  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Fal.  I  was,  znA  held  me  ^ad  of  such  a  doom. 

I  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youdiful  travd  therein  made  me  happy; 
Or  dse  I  often  had  been  miserable* 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  c^  Robm  Hood^s  fat 
friar,* 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fection. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him:  sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Master,  be  one  oi  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take 

to? 
FaU  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentle- 

•     men. 
Such  as  the  ftiry  of  ungovem'd  youth 
TTirust  £ix)m  the  company  of  awrol  men  :* 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady,  , 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

1  Out.  And  I  from  Mantim,  for  a  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,*  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart, 

I  Out,  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 

* Robin  Hood*s  fat  friar,"]    Robin  Hood  was  captain  of  a ' 

bfltnd  ^  robbers,  «Rd  was  nmch  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.  But 
by  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar,  Shakspeare  means  Friar  Tuck,  wha 
was  confessor  and  companion  to  this  noted  out-law. 

^ awful  men:'}  Reverend,  worshipful,  such  as  magistrates, 

and  other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.    Jo  h  n  s o  n  . 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read —  lawjid  men — ^i.  e.  legales  homines. 

A'wful  men  means  men  well  gffcerned,  observant  of  law  and  au" 
thority;  full  of,  or  subject  to  awe.  In  the  same  kind  of  sense  as 
we  usefearful.    Ritson. 

*  Whom,  in  my  mood,]    Mood  is  anger  or  resentment. 
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But  to  the  purpose,— (for  we  cite  our  &ults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  want ; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banished  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wUdemess  ?     ^ 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 

'  cons6rt  ?* 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  tfiou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

ofFer'd.  • 

Fal.  I  take  your.ofFer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers, 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 


a  ...—  in  our  quality  — )    Our  qualit}/  means  our  professioD^ 

calling,  or  condition  of  life. 
^  Our  company. 
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SCENE  II. 

Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falshood  to  my  friend  5 
When^to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,^ 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  stilL 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  musick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  •  for^  you  know,  that 
love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.® 

^  —  sudden  quips,"]    That  is,  hagty  p^ssloiute  reproaojies  and 
scofB. 

•  —  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  sertiee  where  it  catywtgo,']  Jfjandn^  will  creep 
where  it  cannot  ^an^,  is  a  Scottish  proverb, 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  hercfr 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do  ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 
Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 
Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance  \  and  Julia  in  hoy^s 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you*re 
allychoUy;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry:  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  ihusick,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  musick.  [Musich  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 
.  Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

fVho  is  Silvia?  what  is  she^ 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Hohy  fair,  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
^nd^  being  help'd,  inhabits  there: 
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^hen  to  Silvia  let  its  sing^ 
^    That  Silvia  is  excelling  ^ 
She  excels  each  mortal  things 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  tis  garlands  bring* 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  you^  man  ?  the  musick  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host*  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

JuL  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

JuL  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart* 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musick. 

JuL  Not  a  whit^  when  it  jars  so^ 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick ! 

JuL  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  Always  play  but  one 
thing? 

JuL  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
pften  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host,  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick.^ 

JuL  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady. 

JuL  Peace  I  stand  aside  !  the  company  p^rts. 


• out  of  all  nick.]  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count.  Reckon- 
ings are  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. 

©  2 
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Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  I  I  will  so  plead^ 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 
Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 
Thu.  Farewell.     ^Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musiciam. 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  musick,  gentlemen: 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  lieart*s  truth, 
You*d  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — ^by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  (£d  love  a  lady  ; 
B\^t  sh^e  is  dead. 

-    Jul.  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  anj  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside. 

Sil.  Say^  'hat  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend^ 
Survives;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  ^m  betrothed :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
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To  wrong  him  with  thy  importiinacy. 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  to,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Aisstite  thyselfi  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thaice ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulctu^  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [Aside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obddrate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  ril  speak,  to  that  FU  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  will  make  true  love. 

Jul.  ii  'twere  a  substance,  you  would^  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 
But,  since  your  falshood  shall  become  you  well* 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  Fll  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er-night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  above. 

^  But,  ffircr  foor  felshood  $haU  became  you  «r^— -]    This  is 
hardly  sense.     We  may  read,  with  very  little  alteiatioii  ; 
*'  But  since  you^refahe,  it  shall  become  you  well." 

JoBirsoK. 

I  believe  the  text  is  right,  and  that  oilr  aiith(»r  nMans,  however 
licentious  the  exfMre98ion.'*-^t,  since  your  ftbhood  well  become!, 
or  is  well  suited  to,  the  woi^hipping  of  shadowi,  and  the  adoring 
of  false  shapes,  send  to  me  in  the  morning  for  my  picture.  Ice. 
Or,  in  other  words.  But,  since  the  worshipping  of  shadows  and  the 
adoring  of  Mse  shapes  shall  well  become  you,  Jalse  as  you  are, 
send,  &c.  To  worship  shadows^  &c.  I  consider  as  the 'objective 
case,  as  well  as  you.  Since  is,  I  think,  here  an  adverb^  not  a  pre- 
position.   Maloke. 
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Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think, 
'tis  almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  an4  the  most  heaviest.* 

[Exeimt^ 

SCENE  III, 

The  same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in.—t? 
Madam,  iliad^  ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window* 

Sil.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend } 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,^ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,*  well  accomplish'd. 

•  —  most  heaviest,^  This  use  of  the  double  8i^)eiiative  is 
frequent  in  our  author. 

'  — —  your  ladifskip*8  impose^]  Impose  is  injunction,  command, 
A  task  set  at  college,  in  consequence  of  a  favdt,  is  still  called  an 
i?ft position,    A  tax  likewise  is  said  to  be  imposed, 

**—— remorseful,]    Ji^fnor^^tf^  is  pitiful. 
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Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 

I  bear  irnto  the.banish'd  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  loved ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  s^y. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.* 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company^  and  go  with  me  : 

If  not,  to  lude  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  ;^ 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
J  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 

;*  »  I  Upon  whose  grave  thou  TOw*dst  pure  chastity.]  It. was 
<x)inmoa  in  fi^rmer  ages  ^r  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows 
of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  husbands.  In 
Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  page  1013,  there  is  the 
Ibrm  .of  a  commission  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocesd  for  taking  a 
vow  oi  chastity  made  by  ^  widow.  It  seems'  that,  besides  observ- 
ing the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourn- 
ing habit.  Some  such  distinction  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
made  iii  respect  of  male  votarists;  and  therefore  this  circumstance 
might  inform  the  players  how  sir  Eglamour  should  be  drest  j  and 
will  account  for  Silvia*  s- having  chosen  him  as^  person  in  whom  she 
(pould  confide  without  injury  to  her  own  character.     Steevens. 

*  '■     '.  grievances ;}     Sorrows,  sorrowful  affections. 
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Recking  as  little^  what  betkieth  me^ 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  yon* 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  lUs  evening  comii^. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sil.  At  friar  Patrick's  oell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good-morrow,  kmd  sir  EgiaoMur.  [ExemiL 


SCENE  IV. 

The  same* 

Enter  LaunCU,  mth  hi^  dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  go^s  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  Mothers  and  sisters  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  hin^^-^^veli  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog*  I  was  sent  to  deliver 
him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master ; 
and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but 
he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's 
leg.  65  'tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cm  cannot  keep 
himself*  in  all  companies  !  I  would  have,  as  one 
should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  in^ 
deed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dc^  at  all  things.  If  1 
had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't ;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  simered  for't :  you  shall 

^  Reddbg  as  Uttle — ']    To  reck  is  to  csffe  for.    CtMRioer  and 
Spenser  use  diis  word  widi  the  same  significatioii. 
•  — —  keep  Atw#^— ]  i.  c.  restrain  himself. 
t 
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^Agt.  He  thrast«  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table :  be  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  piss- 
ing while  ;*  but  all  the  chamber  smdt  him.  Out  with 
ike  dogy  says  one ;  fVhxit  car  is  that  ?  says  another  | 
fVhip  him  out,  says  the  third ;  Hang  him  up,  says 
the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell 
before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow 
that  whips  the  dogs^ :  Frierhd,  quoth  I,  you  mean  t4 
whip  the  dog?  uiy,  marry ,  do  /,  quoth  he.  You 
do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoth  I;  Hwas  I  did  the 
thing  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but 
whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  meters 
would  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll  be  sworn, 
I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen^ 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood  on  the 
pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  sut 
fered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now ! — ^Nay, 
I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still 
mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  WTien  did'st  thou  see 
me  heave  up  my  leg,  ami  make  water  against  a  gen- 
tlewoman's farthingale  ?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do 
such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  PKotBUS  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please; — ^I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — ^How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant  ?  [To  Launce. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

*  a  pissing  while;]     A  proverbial  expression. 
^  Thefeli&w  thai  whips  the  dogs:}    This  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  tne  office  of  an  usher  of  the  table. 
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Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  d<^ 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she,  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur; 
0nd  tells  you,  curri^  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
6uch  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  she  did  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro,  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel*  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-- 
place: and  then  I  ofTerM  her  mine  own;  who  is  a 
4og  as  big  as  tan  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the 
greater. 

Pro.  Gro,  get  thee  haice,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  .vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end,^  turns  me  to  shame, 

[Exit  XiAUNCK* 

Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretipn  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia: 

* the  other  squirrel,  SfC.']    Launce  speaks  of  hb  master's 

present  as  a  diminutive  animal,  more  resembling  a  squirrel  in  size, 
than  a  dog. 

» an  end,]  i.  e.  in  tlie  end,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  bo^ 

uness  he  undertakes.     Steevens. 

Still  an  end,  and  most  an  end,  are;  vulgar  expressions,  and  meaQ 
commonly,  generally. 
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She  loved  me  well,  delivered  it  to  me.* 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  loved  hex  not,  to  leave  her 
token  :* 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro,  Not  so;  I  think,  she  lives, 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas ! 

Jul  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Because,  inethinks,  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia: 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter; — that's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Yom-  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Wher    thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[Bocit  Proteus. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alasy  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs: 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ?      , 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will: 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 


^  She  loved  me  well,  deliver  d  it  to  me,']  i.  e.  She  zc^  delivered 
it  to  me,  loved  me  well.     Ma  lone. 

*  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token:']  Johnson,  not 
recollecting  the  force  of  the  word  leave,  proposes  an  amendment 
of  this  passage,  which  is  unnecessary  5  for,  in  the  language  of  the 
time^  to  Uart  means  to  part  with,  or  gvce  away. 
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To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  itbt  obtfuh; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refu8*4;       .     . 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraised.* 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love; 
But  camiot  be  true  servant  to  my  master^ 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  hiiri;  but  yet  so  cddly, 
As,  heaven,  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  ^peed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended* 

Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  tt^  message  I  am  sent  on. 

^il.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O  I — ^he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

SiL  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[^Picture  breught. 
Go,  give  your  master  this:  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  clmnging  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations, 

•  To  carry  thai^wkich  I  would  kace  refused ;  ice']  The  sense 
ii>  to  go  and  present  that  which  I  wish  not  to  be  accc^ted>  to 
praise  hini  whom  I  wish  to  be  di^raised.     Johksov. 
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And  fiill  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  fake  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring^ 
Mine, shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jut.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  mucH. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her  -? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

Sil  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 
sorrow. 

Sil  Is  she  not  passing  fair?  - 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is: 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well,  , 
She,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  as  you; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinchM  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil  How  tall  was  she?'' 

Jul  About  my  stature:  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Ouf  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimmM  in  madam  Julia's  gown; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgement, 

''  H<w  tall  wu  she?]    We  should  lead—"  How  tall  i* she?" 
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As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me: 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weepa-good,' 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part: 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Tlieseus' peijury,  ami  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her: 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e*er  you 
know  her. — 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman^  mild,  and  beautiful. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much.^ 

Alas,  how  love  can*  trifle  with  itself ! 

Here  is  her  picture:  Let  me  see;  I  think. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers: 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

•  —  weep  a-good,]  i.  e.  in  good  earnest.     Tout  de  hon.    Fr. 

• Uwas  Ariadne,  passioning.]     To  passion  is  used  as  a  verb, 

hf  writers  contemporary  with  Shakspeare. 

*twas  Ariadne,  passioning — ]  On  her  being  deserted  by  , 

Theseus  in  the  nighty  and  left  on  the  island  of  Naxos. 

'  my  mistress*  loue  so  much.]     She  had  in  her  preceding 

smeech  called  Julia  her  mistress ;  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  she 
should  thus  describe  herself,  when  she  is  alone.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads — "  his  mistress/*  but  without  necessity.  Our  author  knew 
that  his  au^ence  considered  the  disguised  Julia  in  the  present  scene 
33  a  page  to  Proteus,  and  this,  I  believe,  and  the  love  of  antithesis, 
produced  the  expression.    Ma  lone. 
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Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

ri\  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig.^ 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass  ;^  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,^  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective^  in  myself, 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rivaL     O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.^ 

I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  tinseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.      [Exit, 

*  ril  get  me  mck  a  colour'd  periwig.]  It  should  be  remem* 
bered,  that  felse  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  wigs  vrere 
in  fashion.    These  false  coverings,  however,  were  called  periwigs, 

'  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass  3]  So  Chaucer,  in  the  character  of 
his  Prioress : 

"  Ful  semdy  hire  wimple  y-pinched  was; 

"  Hire  nose  tretis  |  hire  eyengrey  as  glas.**    Theobakd. 

4 her  forehead* s  /ow;,]    A  high  forehead  was  in  our  author's 

time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautifld. 

* respective — ]  i.  e.  respectable, 

^  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.']  It  appears  from 
hence,  and  a  passage  in  Massinger,  that  the  word  statue  was  for- 
merly used  to  express  a  portrait.  Statue  here,  should  be  written 
statua,  and  pronounced  as  it  generally,  if  not  always,  was  in  our 
author's  time,  a  word  of  three  syllables.  Alterations  have  been 
often  improperly  made  in  the  teyt  of  Shakspeare,  by  supposing 
itatue  to  be  intended  by  him  for  a  dissyllable. 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.     Themme.    An  Abbe^. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour  , 

That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  cell,  should  meel  me. 
She  will  not  fail;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

SiL  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.'   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke*s  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Pjioteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
Pro^  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. . 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pro.  No;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat- 
rounder. 

■^  —  sure  enough,']  Sure  b  safe,  out  of  danger. 
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Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurrM  to  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  jny  face  ? 

Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.® 

Jul.  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.    .  [Aside. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  m,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love,  and 

peace? 
Jul.  But   better,  indeed,  when   you  hold  your 
peace.  [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Aside. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 
Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool;     [Aside. 
Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore  ? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.     [Aside. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.^ 
JuU  Here  comes  the  duke. 

•  Black  men  are  pearls,  SfC,"]  .  *'  A  black  man  is  a  jewel  in  a  h\f 
woman's  eye,**  is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  sentences. 

*  ^  That  they  are  out  by  lease.]  Because  Thurio's  folly  has  let 
them  op  disadvantageous  terms  5  or,  because  they  are  let  to  others, 
and  are  ridtin  his  own  dear  bands  $  or,  by  Thurio's  possession^,  he 
himself  understands  his  lands  and  estate.  But  Proteus  chooses  to 
take  the  word  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  his  mental 
endowments :  and  when  he  says  they  are  out  by  lease,  he  means 
they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  their  master,  (who  is  a  fool,)  but  are 
teased  out  to  another. 


VOL.   I. 
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Dttke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  how  noW>  Thudo? 
Which  of  yo\i  saw  sir  Eglaihour  of  late? 

Thn.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Sa^  you  diy  daughter  ? 

Pro.  NeiAer. 

Duke.  Why,  then  shc^s  fled  udM  thlit  peasant 
Valentine; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  tnie;  for  friar  Laurfcncte  ihet  them  boUi, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest: 
Him  he  knew  Vrell^  and  guessed  mat  it  Wii6  sh«  i 
But,  beinff  mask'd,  he  was  not  suna  of  itt 
Besides,  me  did  intend  coitfession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even;  and  there  she  was  not: 
These  likelihoods  txmfirm  her  flight  frofii  hend^w 
Therefore,  I  pray  you>  iitihd  not  to  discdBysCi, 
Btit  mount  you  presently;  and  meet  with  file 
Upon  the  risii^  of  tfe  mountain^foOt 
That  leads  towards  Mantua^  Whither  they  jure  flttd* 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  aAd  fdlow  lAfe.  [Bicii. 

Tku.  Why,  t)m  it  ki  to  be  a  peevish  gM,^ 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  foUowls  her: 
ni  after;  more  to  be  revteAg'd  on  EglamoiU*, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.*  [Eant. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follbw,  vhot^  for  Silvia'«  tor^ 
Than  hate  of  Eglartbiir  that  gbeS  ^th  hc3r.    {EMt. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  ctoss  thai  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia^  that  is  gcme  for  love.     [Exiu 
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SCENE  in. 

Frontiers  of  Mantua.     The  Forest. 
Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  ComC)  come; 
Be  {)atient,  vrt  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SiL  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
r^    2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us. 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain:  we'll  follow  him  thafs  fled; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  *scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  c^[itain^8 
cave: 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly* 

SiL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Anoilier  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Fiai*  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  mani 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woo(k, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightlife's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.* 

*  -i— —  !t9iR)rd  fwy  weev,']  To  record  anciently  signiiied  to  sing. 
To  record  is  a  term  still  used  by  bird-^nciers^  to  express  the  first 
essays  of  a  bird  in  singing. 

V  2 
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O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
lieave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  !* 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  !— 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who's  this  comes  here? 

^Steps  aside^ 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  vour  servant  doth,) 
'To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  wou  d  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,^  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Fal.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patienpe  to  forbear  a  while.    [Asidcn 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil,  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  \m^ 
happy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  pre-, 
sence^  [Aside. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  sdzed  by  a  hungry  lion, 

*  0  thou  that  dost.  Sec.  — ]  It  is  hardly  possible  to  point  out 
four  lioes,  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare^  more  remarkable  fos 
e^se  and  elegance.     St££V£Ns. 

J  _  fny  meed,]  i.  e.  rewar4« 
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1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much,  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 
I  do  detest  false  peijur'd  Proteus: 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd,** 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  hadst  two, 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one: 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love. 

Who  respects  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

yal.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro.  Valentine  ? 

FaL  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith 
or  love; 

^—<i/z(/*/i// approved;]  Approved  IS  felt,  experienced. 
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(For  such  is  a  friend  now  J  treacherous  man! 
Thou  hast  beguiFd  mv  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  jpersuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive;  thou  would' st  di^rove  Wt 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  wheu  one's  right  hand 
Is  peijur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus^ 
I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest:^  O  tim^  most  curst! 
*Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  th^  wwrti 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  oie.— - 
Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hem-ty  sorrow 
B^  a  sufficient  ransom,  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Fal.  Then  I  am  paid; 

And  once  ag^n  I  do  receive  thee  honest:*-** 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  xkor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'df 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd:— 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.® 


?  The  private  xoound,  &c.]  Deepest,  higktst^  and  ot^er  similar 
words,  were  some6mes  used  by  Ae  poets  of  Shak^)eare's  age  a$ 
monosjjlablea. 

^  All  that  was  mine  in  SWa,  I  give  f&ee.]  Thisfo^sage^eitb^ 
hath  been  much  sophisticated,  or  is  one  great  proof  that  the  main 
parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed  from'Shakspearej  for  it  is  ipopos- 
sible  he  could  make  Valentine  act  and  speak  so  nrach  out  of  ^- 
raol»r«  or  g^  to  S^via  ^  uanotnsal  a  behaviour,  as  to  tike  no 
notice  (^  this  strange  concession,  if  It  had  been  laoa^.    HanKXB' 

Valentine  from  seeing  Silvifl  in  the  company  of  Proteus^  mig^ 
conceive  she  had  escaped  with  him  from  her  fathei^s  court,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  love,  ihough  she  could  not  foresee  the  violence  which 
his  vSHninfyiBight  offer,  afr^r  he  had  sedqced/horKUKter  the  pretepce 
off  an  honest  passion.  If  Valentine,  however,  b($.fuy||osed  to  hear 
all  that  passeth  between  them  in  this  scene,  1  am  afraid  I  hare 
ouly  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors.     Stee v  ens. 

— ^/  give  thee,']  lYansfer  these  two.lines  to  th((<end  of  Thurip'« 
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Jul  OxMf  unhappy!  {Fainu* 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

FaU  Why,  hoy!  why  W9g!  hqw  mm  I  wb^  i$ 
the  matter  ? 
Look  up;  speak. 

Jul  O  goo4  sir,  my  m^rtw  ^arg*d  iw 

To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia;^ 
Which,  out  of  my  n^lect  w^p^vw  done. 

Pro,  Where  is  that  ring^  bpy  ? 

JuL  Here  'tis:  thi$  is  it^ 

[Givfif  a  ring^ 

Pro.  How!  let  me  see: 
Why  this  is  the  ring  J  gave  to  JuU9^ 

JuL  O,  ciy  you  mer^y,  sir,  I  h^ve  mistook? 
This  is  the  ring  you  s^nt  to  Silvia* 

[Shofv^  amtker  ring. 

Pro.  But,  hpw  cai^'st  thou  by  thi^  ring?  at  my 
depart, 
I  gave  this  witp  Jvilia. 

JuL  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  m^; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hithpr^ 

Pro.  How}  Julia! 

JuL  Behold  her  th^t  gave  aii©  to  i^ll  thy  oftths,^ 
-And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart: 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cl^ft  the  root?' 

•peech  in  page  \  97,  ^d  all  is  right.  Why  then  should  Julia  faint } 
It  is  only  an  artifice,  seeing  SiJvia  given  ixp  to  Valentiae,  to  du* 
cover  herself  to  Proitevis,  by  a  pr^twded  mistake  of  tlje  li^igs. 
One  great  fault  of  this  pl^y  is  the  h^t^ing  tpo  atyuptJy^  and 
^vithout  due  preparation  to  the  depouejnent,  which  sh^ws  th^,  if 
it  be  Sluikfipeare's,  (wJuch  I  <:anpot  doubt,)  it  ^^s  one  of  his  veij 
early  performances.     Blackstone, 

^  lo  deliver  a  ring  tQ  madtan  Silvia-,']  Surely  oup  fi^thor  wa^ptfrr- 
"  Deliver  a  ring,"  &c.  A  verse  so  ruggied  as  tJbai  in  the  t^t  wvW 
be  corrupted  by  the  players,  or  transcriber. 

'  Bthold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,"]  Gave  encoura^* 
Qient,  a  phrase  in  archery.  .         ~ 

*  Htm  6ft  hast  thou  with  perjury  ckft  ike  rpot }]  i.  e.  of  h^ 
heart.     An  allusi^  tp  cfta^g  tit  pin  in  ^chery. 
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O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush] 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  rayment;  if  shame  live* 
In  a  disguise  of  love : 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their 
minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds!  tis  true:  O  hea- 
ven !  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

sins: 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins: 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Fial.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either: 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 
ever. 

Jul.  And  I  have  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  f 

Fal.  Forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Fal.  Thurio  give  back,    or  else    embrace    thy 
death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure*  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 

*  ——  if  shame  live  — ^}     That  is,  if  it  be  any  shame  to  uear  f 
disguise  for  the  purposes  of  lov^, 

*  — -  the  measure — ]     The  reach  of  my  anger. 
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Milan  shall  not  behold  thee/    Here  she  stands^ 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Tku.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done,^ 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,^ 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd; 
Tak^  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

FaL  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke^  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Fal  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recalPd  from  their  exfle  : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 


*  Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.']  All  the  editions — Verona  $kaU 
not  behold  thee.  But<firom  every  circumstance,  the  poet  must  have 
intended;  i.e.  MUan,  thy  country,  shall  nexer  ste  thte  again: 
thou  shalt  never  lire  to  go  back  thither.     Th eob  a ld. 

^  To  make  such  means. /or  her  as  thot^  hast  done,']  i.  e.  to  make 
such  interest  for,  to  take  such  disingenuous  paias  about  her. 

7 all  former  griefs,]     Griefs  in  old  language  frequently 

signified  grievances,  wrwtgs.    Ma lo n  s. 
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And  fit  for  gftet  emj)loyment,  worthy  Icfd. 

Duke.  Thou  haftt  pre>^ir(l :  I  pardon  them^  and 
thee; 
Dispose  of  them^  as  thou  kftow'st  their  cteserts. 
Come,  let  us  go )  we  Will  include  all  jars* 
With  triumphs/  mirth^  and  rare  solemnity. 

FaL  And,  is  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discoiiTM  u>  make  your  grace  to  smite  t 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  ht 
blushes. 

Fal.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  mofe  gmce  tfum 
boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  yo«  by  that  saying  ? 

Fal.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  afong, 
That  you  will  wond^  what  hath  fbrtuned,r— 
Come,  Proteus;  *tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  t 
That  done,  onr  day  of  marriage  shaft  be  yours  j 
One  feast,  one  house,  otst  mutual  happiness. 

[Exeunt} 

• include  /7#j>*flT*-— ]  i.  e.  khitt  tep,  or  conduit, 

^  With  triumphs,}     Triwupka  in  thli  and  many  other  passages  cC 
Shakspeare,  signify  Masques  and  Revels,  &c. 

'  In  tliis  play  there  is  a  straAge  mixture  df  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  care  and  tiegligenc^.  The  Versificatidn  is  dften  aooelktity 
the  allasions  are  tesrrned  and  just;  but  the  anidior  conveTs  hil 
heroes  by  sea  froiti  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same  country^ 
he  places  the  Emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  at- 
tend hira,  but  never  mention^  hihi  more;  he  makes  Proteus,  after 
an  inter\'^iew  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  pcture}  and,  if 
we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his 
^ceftefy  ifiextricable.  H^  reason  of  sdl  this  conftnioH  seems  to  be, 
diat  he  took  his  story  fh>m  a  novel,  whidi  h$  sometimes  feUowed, 
ikid  sometimes  forsode^  Sometimes  remanbeted,  afid  sotnetknai 
forgot. 

Iltat  thil  piay  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakipesare,  I  iitvc  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  ftrbm  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  t^ 
question  may  be  asked  cf  all  the  disputed  plays,  eirceipt  Titm  An- 
dronkus;  and  it  will  be  found  more  <a:edibte>  thiUi  Shakafpeare 
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might  scmietimes  sink  below  his  hl^^iest  flights,  than  that  any  other 
•hoold  rise  up  to  his  lowest.    Johksok. 

JchnsoD^s  general  lemaiks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteus 
say,  that  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  Silvia,  when  it  appears 
that  he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  her.  Tlus,  however,  is 
not  a  blunder  of  Shakspeare*s,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who 
considers  the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the 
author  intended  it.  Sir  Prot^is,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a 
few  moments  3  but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea 
of  her  person,  he  was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  manners, 
and  the  qualities  of  her  mind.  He  therefore  considers  himself  as 
having  seen  her  picture  only.— -The  thought  is  just,  and  elegantly 
expressed.    M.  Mason. 
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•  Merrt  Wives  of  Windsor.]  A  few  of  the  mcident» 
in  this  comedy  might  have  been  taken  ^m  an  old  translation  of  11 
Pecorone  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  I  have  lately  met  with  the 
same  story  in  a  very  contemptible  performance,  intitled.  The 
fortunate,  the  deceived,  and  the  unjortunate  Lovers.  Of  this 
book,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  several  impressions  3  but  that  in 
which  I  read  it  was  published  in  1032,  quarto.  A  somewhat 
similar  story  occurs  in  Piacevoli  Notti  di  JStraparola,  Nott.  4». 
Fav.  -!». 

This  comedy  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Jan.  18,l601, 
by  John  Busby.     Steevens. 

This  play  should  be  read  between  K,  Henry  IV.  and  K.  Henry  V. 
in  Johnson's  opinion.  But  Mr.  Malone  says,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
read  between  The  First  and  The  Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV, 
in  the  latter  of  which  young  Henry  becomes  king.  In  the  last  act, 
Falstaff  says: 

"  Heme  the  hunter,  quoth  you?  am  I  a  ghost? 

"  'Sblood,  the  fairies  hath  n^de  a  ghost  of  me. 

"  What,  hunting  at  this  time  of  night ! 

"  rie  lay  my  life  the  mad  prince  of  f  Vales 

"  Is  stealing  his  father's  deare." 
and  in  tliis  play,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Page  discountenances  the 
addresses  of  Fenton  to  his  daughter,  because  "  he  keeps  company 
with  the  wild  prince,  and  with  Pcmus." 

The  Fishuift^s  Tate  of  Brainford  in  Westward  for  Smelts, 
a  book  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  read,  (having  borrowed 
from  it  a  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymheline,)  probably  led  him  to  lay 
the  scene  of  FalstalTs  love  adventures  at  Windsor.  It  begins 
thus :  "  In  Windsor  not  long  agoe  dwelt  a  siimpterman,  who  had 
to  wife  a  very  faire  but  wanton  creature,  over  whom,  not  without 
cause,  he  was  something^>fl/ot/A-;  yet  had  he  never  any  proof  of  her 
inconstancy."     M  a  lon  e  . 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  in  this  pky  seem  to  have  been  taken 
fiom  the  story  of  The  Lovers  of  Pisa,  in  an  old  piece,  called  Tar- 
leton's  Newes  out  ofPurgatorie,  Mr.  Warton  observes,  in  a  note 
to  the  last  Oxford  edition,  that  the  play  was  probably  not  written 
as  we  now  liave  it,  before  16*07,  at  the  earliest.  I  agree  with  my 
very  ingenious  friend  in  this  supposition,  but  yet  the  argument  here 
produced  for  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  Slender  observes  to  roaster 
Page,  that  his  greyhound  teas  out^rvn  at  Cot  sale  [Cotswold- Hills 
in  Gloucestershire-,'}  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  that  the  games,  es- 
tablished there  by  Captain  Dover  in  the  beginnmg  of  K.  Jameses 
reign,  are  alluded  to.  But,  perhaps,  though  the  Captain  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  as  die  founder  of  them,  he  might 
be  the  reviver  only,  or  some  way  contribute  to  make  them  more 
famous,   for  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.    1600,    Justice 
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Shallow  reckons  among  the  Swingerbucklers,  "  Will  Squeele,  a 
Cot  sole  man,'* 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  imperfect  play.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  is 
called  on  the  title-page,  the  Welch  Knight',  and  yet  there  are  some 
persons  who  still  affect  to  believe,  that  all  our  author's  plays  were 
originally  published  by  himself.     Farmer. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  charac- 
ter of  Falstaff  in  The  Two  Farts  of  Henry  IV.  that,  as  Mr.  Row« 
informs  us,  she  conmianded  Sha^speare  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  show  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  which,  Mr.  Gildon  says,  [Remarks  on  Shaks- 
peare*s  Hays,  8vo.  1710,]  he  was  very  well  assured  our  author 
finished  in  a  fortnight.  He  quotes  no  authority.  The  circumstance 
was  first  m^ntipn^  by  Mr.  Dennis.  **  This  comedy,'*  says  he, 
in  his  Epistle  ibedicatory  to  The  Comical  Gallant  (an  alteration  of 
the  present  play,)  170%  "  was  written  at  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's] 
command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it 
acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  m fourteen  days;  a^d 
was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  af  the 
representation."  The  information,  .it  is  probable,  came  originally 
from  Dryden,  who  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Davenailt, 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  many  particulars  concerning  our 
author. 

At  what  period  Shakspeare  new-modelled  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  b  unknown.     I  believe  it  was  enkrged  in  l6'03. 

Malone. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  first  edition  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  its  present  state,  is  in  the  valuable  folio, 
printed  l623,  from  whence  the  quarto  of  the  same  play,  dated 
16*30,  was  evidently  copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1(>02,  and 
1619,  only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it  was  originally  written,  and 
are  so  far  curious  as  they  contain  Shakspeare*s  first  conceptions 
in  forming  a  drama,  which  is  the  most  complete  specimen  of 
bis  comick  powers.    T.  War  ton. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

^       P  u 

Sir  John  F^sfeff. 

Fe»to», 

ShfiUow,  a  eountiy  Justice. 

Slender,  ctm^fn  to  ^hallow. 

Mr!  R«e'P"'^  gentlemen  du^elling  at  Wijad$pr. 

WiUiam  P^^  a  hoy^  sen  te  Mri  Pftge* 

|5ir  Hugh  JSvans,  q,  Weigh  par^Qn. 

Pr-  Caius,  a  Frengh  p^sigiffth 

ffyst  qf  the  Garter  hin. 

Bardolph,') 

Pistol,       i  followers  of  Fviktaffi 

Nym,      J 

Robin,  page  t^  Falatoffl 
Simple,  si^rvant  to  Slen4?rt 
Rugby,  servant  to  Dn  C*iu3^ 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  P&ge. 

MrSi.  Amie  Pajgp,  tier  dmgkfir,  in  lov$  with  F«atpa» 

Mrs.  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  fi^c. 

SCENE,  Windsor;  and  the  parts  adjacent. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L    Windsor.     Before  Page's  Home. 
Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slendbk^  And  Sir  Hugh 

•EVAK^. 

&iaL  Sir  Hagh/  |)amt&de  die  not ;  I  will  make  a 
Star-^hand^  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sk 
John  FalstafTs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow^ 
esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster^  justice  of  peace^ 
and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cmt-alorttm. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  rataloruni  too;  and  a  gentleman 

'  Sir  Hugk,'\  This  is  the  first,  of  sundiy  instances  in  our  poet, 
wh^:e  a  parson  is  called  iSir,  Upon  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  anciently  it  was  the  common  designation  both  of  one  in  holy 
orders  and  ^  knight.  Sir  is  the  designation  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
in  the  Univerdties  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin ;  but  is  there  always 
annexed  to  the  surname ; — Sir  Evans,  &c.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  thb,  all  the  inferic^  Clergy  in  England  were  distinguished 
by  diis  title  affixed  to  their  christian  names  for  many  centuries. 
,Hence  our  author's  Sir  Hu^h  in  the  present  play,— ^*r  Topas 
in  Twelfth  Night,  Sir  01ii%r  m  As  you  like  it,  &<:.     Malqne. 

VOL.  1.  O 
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bom,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero;^ 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  ar- 
migero. 

ShaL  Ay,  that  we  do;  and  have  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 
done*t ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

ShaL  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  sigiiifies-*-love. 

SJuiL  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an.  old  coat.' 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

ShaL  You  may,  by  raarryipg.; 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

ShaL  Not  a  whit 

Eva.  Yes,  py*r-lady;  if  he  has*  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  ikirjts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures :  but  this  is  all  one :  If  sir  John 
FalstaflT  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  com[Mromise8 
between  you. 

ShaL  The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot.* 


*  — —  tiiho  writes  himself  armigero^]  Slender  had  seen  the 
Justice's  attestations,  signed  *'  — jurat'  coram  me,  Roberto  Shal- 
low, Jrmigero.'* 

^  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  3  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coafj]  Our 
author  here  alludes  to  the  amis  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  is  said 
to  have  prosecuted  him  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life  for  a  misde- 
mesnor,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at  under  the  character 
0/  Justice  Shallow.  The  text,  however,  by  some  carelessness  of 
the  printer  or  transcriber,  has  been  so  corrupted,  that  the  passage, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  seems  inexplicabfe. 

*  The  Council  shall  htar  it;  it  is  a  riot,']   By  the  Council  is  only 
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Efva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  Hot':  the  Council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear^ 
a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that.^ 

ShaL  Ha!  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with 
it :  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  mas- . 
ter  George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  * 
and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  verson  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death*s-Ded,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- * 
teen  years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave* 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween master  Abraham,  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter. 
penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  \  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page:  Is 
FalstafF  there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as 
I  do  despise  one  that  is  false  ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  * 

meant  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  compfVied  chiefly  of  the  king*s 
council  sitting  in  Camerd  uteUatil,  which  took  cogiiizaa<?e  Kji  atroci* 
ous  riots.  ^ 

9  m    ■    yovr  vizameuli  in  tkqt.\  Advisement,  an  obsolete  word. 

a  !2 
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tiiat  is  not  true.  The  ktnght^  m  John,  is  thAe : 
and,  I  beseech  you^  be  rulc3  by  your  welUwHleis.  I 
wifl  peat  the  door  [knocks]  for  marter  P&ge*  Wlisit,, 
hoa!  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Pa^e.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Grot*s  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow:  and  nere  youilg  master  Slender; 
that,  perad ventures,  shall  tell  you  anotfier  tale,  if 
matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well:  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page  ? — ^and  I  love  you  always  with  my  heart,  la ; 
wim  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you^ 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  ^eyhound,  sir  ?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsafe/ 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  YouTl  not  confess,  you  11  not  confesis. 

ShaL  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault :-;— Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can 
there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir 
John  FalstafF  here  ? 


•  How  doeiyourfiUlow  grephound,  mrf  1  heard  sttf,  he  was  <nd* 
run  m  Gotsate.]  CotnoM^  »  GloucesterMhtre,  "where  tfaeie  wit 
an  annual  celebration  of  games,  consisting  cf  rural  sports  awl> 
exctcises. 
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.    iF0g€.  Sir,  be  ia  mtlm. ;  tod  I  moidd  1  couW  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  cbristianft  o^ght  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  xm,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir, '  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shcff.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  ts  liot  redress'd;  is 
tioi  th*t  so^  marter  Page  ?  He  hath  wrcmg'd  me ; 
indeed,  he  hath ; — at  a  word  he  hath  ;-r-befeve  me; 
Jfcbert  SWliow,  squire,  saith  he  is  wrong'd^ 

Pqge.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  sir  John  Famtapp,  Babdolph,  NyAc^  and 
Pistol. 

Jb/.  Now,  master  Shallow;  youTl!  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

^     Shal.  Knight  you  have  beaten  my  men,   k31ed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

F^.  But  not  kfe3*d  your  keeper^s  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  he  Mi9wer*d. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  h  straight  ^— I  have  dofte  aH 
this : — ^That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  Council  shdl  know  this. 

Pal.  TTwere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva*  Petuca  vevbaj  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts!  good  cabSage.^— ^nder,  I 
broke  your  head;  What  matter  nave  you  against 
me?  ' 

SSen.  Mttrry^  sii*,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,'  Bar- 
dolph^  Nym,  an4  Pistol*  ,  They  oarrijed  me  to  the 


^  Good  worts !  go^d  cobbffge^l    Ww^i^  wm  th0)MW»Qnt  name  <rf 
^B  the  cabbage  kind. 

^  7  «^,,^  c^ne^c<U^hing  mscaUj^    A  (me^'-^^^Mr  was,  in  Ihf 
time  of  Elizabeth,  a  common  name  for  a  cheat,  or  a  dunper. 
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tavern,  and  made  me  ckiink,  and  afiterwards  i^djsA 
my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbmy  cheese!' 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pisi.  How  now,  Mq>hostophilud  ?* 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nt/nu  Slice,  I  say !  patica,  pauca ;  dice !  that's 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  you !  Now  let  us  under- 
stand ;  There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand:  that  is — master  Page,  ^rfe/ice^,  master 
Page;  and  there  is  myself,  Jidelicety  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  il;,  ^nd  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  gpot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book ;  and  we  will  afterw^rids  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can*. 

Fal  Pistol,— 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  with  his  tam !  what  phrase  is  this, 
He  hears  with  ear  ?  Why,  it  is  affectations* 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  mastej  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen,  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  h^,  (or  I  wcsild 
i  might  never  come  iu  mine  own  great  chamber 
again  else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and 
two  Edward  shoveUt)oards,^,  jthat.cost  me  two  shil- 


•  Yon  Banbtiiy  cheese  f}  Vou  are  Mke  a  Banbury  cbeese,—  no- 
thing but  paring. 

®  How  now,  Mei^ostopbilus  ?]  This  is  the  name  of  a  spirit  or 
&miliar,  in  the  da  stoiy  bdok  of  &>  Jofm  Fanutus, 

'  Edward  shovel-boards^]  were  the  shillings  of  Edward  VIj 

the  ffiime  of  shovel-board^  oSr  sbu£&e-board«  was  played  with  them 
in  Shadwell*8  time. 
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ling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these 
gloves* 

FaL  Is  this  true,  Rstol  ? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pi$t.  Ha,   thoii  mountain-foreigner  ! — Sir  John 
and  niaster  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  :* 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras*  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  Hest. 

Slen.  By  these  glov^,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I 
will  say,  marry  trap^  with  you,  if  you  run  the 
nuthook*s  humour*  on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of 
it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

FaL  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  ?^ 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance 
is! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,'  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  ca- 
shier'd ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires.® 

Sleru  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  tfien  too ;  but  'tis 

*  I  combat  challenge  qfihis  latten  bUbo  :]  A  latten  bilboe  means,  „ 
I  belieTey  no  more  than  a  blade  as  thin  a*  a  U^h^^a  vice's  dagger. 

ST££V£1iS. 

* labras'i  i.  e.  lips. 

^  —  marty  trap,"]  When  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own  strata- 
gem>  I  suppose  the  exclamation  of  insult  was — marry,  trap  ! 

Johnson. 

*  ■      nuthook*8  humour — "]  i.  e.  if  you  say  I  am  a  thief. 

•  ■  Scarlet  and  John  f]  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's 
companions  5  but  the  humour  consists  in  the  allusion  to  Bardolph*8 
red  face. 

7  And  being  £^^]  i.  e.  drunk. 

•  ■  careires.']  i.  e.  "  and  so  in  the  end  he  reel'd  about  with 
a  circuitous  motion,  like  a  hoae,  passing  a  carter*'' 
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no  mattiei' :  Fit  ne'er  be  Armik  wfaibt  I  Ihet  i^atB, 
but  in  honesty  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  tndc.: 
if  I  be  drunk,  111  be  drunk  with  tboee  that  have  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  wi^  drunken  knay^. 

Eva.  SaGot  *udffe  nK,  that  is  a  yirtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  dl  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  ABstress  ANirm  Page  with  wine;    Mistress 
FoRn  aT}d  Mistress  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we'll 
drink  within.  [Exil  Ahne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  nBStiesa  Ford  } 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  by  mv  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  lyiis^ss.  [kis^ng  her. 

Page.  Wife,  hid  these  gentlemen,  welcome  > — ~ 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  cfinner; 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shaU  drmk  down  all 
unkindness. 

5 Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Slender  and  £vak«» 
'.  had  rather  than  forty  diiUiagSi  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  wd  Scmn^  h^e  :-^^ 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now,  l^mple  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book  qf 
Riddles^  about  you,  have  you  I 

•  -f  ■  im/  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here .]  '^  Songes  and 
Sonnet  tea  ^  writlen  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
l«te  Earie  ^  Sun^>  and  eth^*'  Sleader  laments  tint  fae^a^  not 
this  fiubionaUe  book  about  tum»  mppoaing  it  ought  haive  aioisted 
him  in  paying  his  addresses  to  Anne  Page.     Ma  lone. 

* The  Book  of  Biddies—']    Hua  apf)ear$  tn  bnre  been  a 

popukir  bef^«  and  is  ennmemted  M4th  oth^rsi  in  The  Emfiish 
Hourtier,  and  Country  Gentkmw, 
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&m.  Bctok  tf  Riddks  /  why^  did  not  you  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AUhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night  afore  Michaelmas  ?* 

Shal.  Come,  coz  ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  con  :  marry,  this,  coz ;  There  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afer  off 
bysir  Hugh  here ;— -Do you  uncterstand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shkl  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shed.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Sten.  So  I  do,  sir« 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  moticms,  master  Slender :  I 
irill  descripticm  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capa^ 
city  of  it. 

.  Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shiillow  says  : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he^s  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here^ 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  id 
concerning  your  marriage.  ^ 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir, 

jGi;a.  Mirry,  is  it ;  the  very:  point  of  it  5  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon 
any  reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affecticm  the  'oman  ?  Let  us 
command  to  know  th»i  of  your  mouthy  or  of  your 
lips ;  for  divers  philosophcars  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth ;— Therefore,  |MW8ely>  can 
you  o^rry  your  good  wUl  to  the  nwii  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Sleftder>  can  you  love 
her?  . 

Slen.  I  hope,,  sir,-^!  will  do^  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reaeoi;!. 

j^va.  Nay>  Got's  lords  and  bis  kdiqs,  you  nrnst 


*  —  vfion  AlikaUowmas  hsf,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmos  f] 
An  intendei  bkmder  of  Shakspeare*s. 
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speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must:  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  many  her  } 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  ccmceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 
coz ;  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you 
love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  hea- 
ven may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when 
we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one 
another :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con- 
tempt :  but  if  you  say,  marry  her,  I  will  many  her, 
that  I  am  fredy  disserved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the 
faul*  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaning,  resolutely; — ^his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cou^n  meant  well. 

Sien*  Ay,  or  dse  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fmr  mistress  Anne : — ^Would 
I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

j4nne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  de- 
sires your  worships^  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace. 

f  Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 
t  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ?' 
Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am 
very  well. 

j4nne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth 
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Go,  sirrahi  for  aM  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow :  \^Exit  Simple/  A  justice  of 
peace  someiime  may  be  beholden  to  nis  friend  for  a 
man  : — ^I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my 
mother  be  dead :  But  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like 
a  poor  gentleman  bom.  ' 

Anne,  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship : 
they  will  not  sit,  till  you  come, 

Slen.  rfaith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did; 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
imd  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,^  three  veneys 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ;*  and,  by  my  troth,  I 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i*  the  town. 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  Lheard  them  talked 
of.  ^ 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it,  as  any  njan  in  England : — ^You  ar6 
afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir, 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson  *  loose,  twenty  times ;  and  have  taken 
him  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  so  cried  and  shriek*d  at  it,  that  it  pass'd  :^ — ^but 


^, a  master  of  fence,]  Master  of  drfence^  on  this  occasion,. 

does  not  simply  mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  per- 
Boa  who  had  taken  his  master'^  degree  in  it  ^  in  this  art  there  were 
three  degrees^  viz.  a  Master^s,  a  Provost*s,  and  a  Scholar*s; 
^  *  —  tht^'f&oeysfcr  a  4ikh,  &c.3  i.  e.  thx^.vmuea,  French. 
Three  different.  set-to*s,  6o<^,  (or  hits,  as  Mr.  Malone,  peiiiaps. 
more  properly,  explains  the  word,)  a  technical  term. 

^ '-'"^  Sackisrson — ]  Sackerson,  or  Sacarson,  was  ttie  name 
of  a  bear  that  was  exhibited  in  our  author's  time  at  Paris-Garden  in 
Southwark. 

«  — — .  that  it  pass'd:]    i.  e.  all  expittssion. 
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womea«  indeed^  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  9fe  very  ^ 
favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Pagb. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

5/en.  ril  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sin 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,*  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir:  com.e, come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first 

Arme,  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen,  Truly,  I  will  not  go  fifst ;  truly,  la :  I  wiB 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

jirme.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  ril  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome^ 
you  do  yourself  wrongs  indeed,  fa.  [Exeavt* 


SCENE  II. 

The  same. 

Enter  Sir  HycH  Evans  mnd  SutFLS. 

Eva.  Gro  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius' 
house,  which  is  the  way:  and  there  dwells  one  mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  hi$ 
washer,  and  his  wringer^ 

Simp..  Well,  sir. 
.  Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet:— ~-*give her  this  letter; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether^s  acquaintance  with 
mistre^  4rnne  Page :  i^id  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and 

*  By  cock  and  joye,]  This  was  a  veiy  pqnilar  adjuratioii^  and  oc- 
curs in  many  of  our  oUlilnifiidtie  pieces. 
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fequitt^  ha-  to  solicit  your  mttster's  desires  to  mistress 
Anne  Page :  I  pray  y6u^  be  gone ;  I  will  make  an 
end  of  my  dkmer ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to 
come«  [Exefivt. 

SCENE  III. 

ji  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falsta^p,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Roam. 

.   FttU  Mine  host  of  the  Garter^-^ 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?^  Speak  schol-r 
brly,  and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  soEDe  of 
my  followepi* 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let  them 
^ag;  trot,  trot. 

FaL  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou  *rt  aa  etnperor,  C«Sar,  Keisar,®  and 
Phe«zar.  I  Mill  entertain  Baixblph ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  ^ :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ?    , 

Fkl.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow:  Let  ipe  se^^ 
thee  froth,  and  lime :'  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow* 

[Exit  Host. 

Fah  Bardolph,  IbUow  hitti;  a  tapster  is  a  good 


' my  bully-fook?]    The  spelling  of  this  word  is  corrupted, 

and  th^eby  its  priitUtivd  meaning  is  lost.    The  latter  part  of  this 
compound  tide  is  taken  from  the  rooks  at  the  game  of  chess. 

.    Steevens, 

•  — —  Kdtar^    Ktyuur  iar  Cttsar. 

*  '  Let  me  see  thee  frothy  and  lime :]  Frothing  beer  and  lim^ 
ing  sack,  were  tricks  pcacdsed  in  the  time  of  Slm^)eare.  Tlie 
fust  was  done  by  patting  soap  into  the  bottom  oi  the  tankard  when 
tkey  drew  the  beer;  the  other  l^  mixing  Umewlih  the. sack  (i.  e, 
sherry)  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. 
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trade :  An  old  cloak  makes  anew  j^kin.;  a  withered 
aenringman,  afresh  tapster:  Go;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  thiU:  I  have  desired ;  I  wiU  thrive. 

\^3nt  Babb* 
Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight!'  wilt  thdu  the 
spigot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the  hu- 
mour conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  haroick,  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

Fiil^  I  am  glad^  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box; 
his  thefts  were  too  open:  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  hiunour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minim's 
rest.  - 

Pist.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call:  Steal!  foh;  a  fico 
for  the  phrase  J^ 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 
Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 
Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch;  I 
must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food; 
Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Fotd  of  this  town  ? 
Pist.  1  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 
Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 
Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol ;   Indeed  I  am  In  the 
waist  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  ik)  wa^e ; 
I  am  about  thrift.     Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love 
to  Ford's  wife;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  dis 
courses,  she  carves,^  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation : 

'  0  base  Gongarian  xcight !  &c.]     A  cant  term  in:  old  bcnnbast 


*  — ;—  a  fico  for  the  phrase  /]    i.  e.  a  Jig  for  it. 

* she  carves,]     It  should  be  remembered;  that  ancieiitl/ 

the  young  oi  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  carving,  as  a  necessary 
accomplishment. 
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I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  femili^  style ;  and 
the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  English'd 
rightly,  is,  /  am,  ^ir  John  Falstq^s. 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  h^r 
well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

\Nym.  The  andior.is  deep:*   Will  that  humour 
pass  ? 

Fal.  -Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband^s  purse;  she  hath  legions  of  angels. 

PisU  As  many  devils  entertain;^  and.  To  kevyboy^ 
say  I.     * 

Nym,  The  humour  rises;  it  is  good:  huiBOur  me 
the  angels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  ia  letter  to  her:  ainl  here 
another  to  Page's  wife;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
eyliads:^  sometimes  the  beam  qf  her  view  gilded  my 
foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then,  did  the  sun  on  dung-hill  shine. 
Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
FaL  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,^  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass  ! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse 
too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana^  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shaU  be 
exchequers  to  me;®  they  shaill  be  my  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to 
mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  Will  thrive. 

*  The  anchor  is  deep:"]     Perhaps  we  may  read — the  author  U 
deep. 

*  As  many  devils  entertain  {]    i.  e.  do  you  retain  in  your  service 
as  many  devils  as  she  has  angels. 

' eyliads ;]     Perhaps  we  should  write  o'eillades,  French. 

^  —  intention^   i.  e.  eagerness  of  desire. 
®  /  uHl  he  cheater  to  the?n  both'^  By  this  is  meant  Escheatour, 
an  officer  in  the  Exchequer. 
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Pist.  ShtfllserBuKiaituiofTrGnrtomH^ 
And  by  my  dide  wear  sted  ?  <li^n,  Lodfer  take  ali ! 

Nym.  1  will  run  no  biise  hnmoiU':  here^  take  ^ 
humour  letter ;  I  will  keep  the  Tiaviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

FaL  Hold,  mrrah,  [to  Ron.]  b«ttf  you  these  let- 
ters tightly  ;^ 
Swl  like  my  pinnace^  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hail-stones,  goi 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o*  the  hoof  t  se«k  shelter^  p^! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  j^, 
French  thrift,  you  ro^es;  yiiy«elf,  taid  Girted  page. 
lExeunt  Falstapp  and  RoBim 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  %hy  guts!  for  gourd,  tod 
fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  ridi  and  poof;* 
Tester  rll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  ^att  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operation*  in  my  hfead,  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ?  ' 

Nytn.  By  welkin,  andher^arf 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  st^l  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humotir^,  1 1 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  1  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold,  ' 

How  FalstafF,  varlet  vae> 

» bear  yow  (Aeie  ietlerstighHtf^'i    I.  e.  ctetttiy,  idititff. 

1 mjf  pinnace  -^3    A  pinnace  seems  encti^itty  lo  have  «ig- 

nified  a  sm^  vessel,  or  sloop  attending  on  a  larger.  A  pitaiace 
now,  is  a  small  ves«el  with  a  square  stem,,  l^^ving  sails  and  oars, 
and  carrying  three  maStsj  chie^  used  aS  a  scout  for  intelligence, 
and  for  landing  of  men. 

^  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds. 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor ;]  Gourds  were 
probably  dice  in  which  a  secret  cavity  had  been  made  j  fullamt, 
those  which  had  been  loaded  with  a  small  bit  of  lead,  which, 
being  chiefly  made  at  Fulham,  were  thence  called  **  high  and  low 
Jtulhannu*'  The  high  fuUiams  were  the  numbers,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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His  dove  will  prore,  his  eold  will  hold^ 
And  his  soft  couch  deme. 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool:  1  will  incense 
Page'  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness/  for  the  revolt  of  mien*  is  dangerous: 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

PisU  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I 
second  thee;  troop  on*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  iV. 
A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  Hotise*. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugbt. 

Quick.  What ;  John  Rugby ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master^ 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God*s  patience,  and  the  king*s  English. 

Bug.  rUgo  watch.  [Eait  Rugbt. 

Quick.  Gro;  and  well  have  a  posset  for*t  soon  at 
lught,  in  £uth,  at  Uie  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.^ 
An  honesty  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant 
shall  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no 
tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate  :^  his  worst  fault  is,  that 
he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that 
way ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ; — ^but  let  that 
pass.    Peter  Simple,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better* 

Quick.  And  master  Slender*8  your  master  f 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth* 

'  I  will  incense  Page,  fee]     i.  e.  instigate, 
——yellowness,]     YelhwnessisjeaUxay, 
^        "  the  revolt  of  mien  — ]     i.  e.  change  of  countenance, 
*    -*^  at  the  latter  end,  &c.]     When  my  master  is  in  bed. 
—  no  breedA)SLX&i\     Bate  is  an  obsolete  word^   signifying 
^ife^  contention. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Qmck.  Doeg  h^  hot  m^v  a  great  rcmud  beard, 
like  a  glover^s  paring  knife  ) 

Sim.  Noj  fbrtocrth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  fdce/ 
with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain^-coloorad  beatd.^ 

Quick.  A  softly-^prighted  man,  isht  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  maia  of  hif 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  i  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember 
him  ;  Does  he  not  hold  ijp  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and 
strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune!  Tell  master  pardon  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master  ;  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wi^— 

^'^nter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas!  here  comes  my  masbcf. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  beshent:*  Run  in  hens,  g^od 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shut^  SimkLb  in 
ike  ciosei^  He  will  not  stay  long.-s-What,  John 
Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I  saylr-^^ki,  John,  go 
enquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  b^  not  weH, 
that  he  comes  not  home  :^-winif  tfcirn,  dbwn^oMwn^ 
%  &c.  ISivLg^. 

Enter  Doctor  CAips-^ 

Caitis.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys  ; 
Pray  ypu,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  battier 

8 a  littU  wee  face,'\     Wee,  in  the  norths  signifies  veiy 

little. 

9  _  a  Csan-colat^red  beard,^  Cm^  and  Juddf,  in  the  iapes- 
tries  and  pictures  of  .oid>  were  represented  with  j^el/ow  beards..  . 

*  IVe  uhall  all, be  shent:]   i,  ^.  Scolded,  rougldy  treated,    , 

«  Efit^  fkfctor  C^i^^t]  It  has  bqen  tho^ight  str^ge  thatcwir 
j|\^^Of  sjiould  take  tlie  name  of  Caius  [an  eqiinent  physician,  who 
Nourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  founder  ot  Caius  Crflege 
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verd ;    a  box,    a  green-a  box ;   Do  intend  vat  I 
speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  Til  fetch  it  you.  I  am^ad 
he  went  not  in  himself :  if  he  had  found  the  young 
roan,  he  would  have  been  horn-road.  [jtiside. 

\  Caius*  Fcy  fcy  f€yfe  !  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud. 
Je  rrCen  vais  d  la  .Cour, — la  grand  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Ouy;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  Depeche^ 
quickly  ir— Vere  is  d»t  ki^ve  Rugby  ? 
.    Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John ! 

Mug.  Here,  sir. 
i  .  Caius.  Yqu  we  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jnck 
J^^igby :  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
injrthi^  to  de  CQVirt. 

"  jBti/^g.  'Tia  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
•  Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od*s  me ! 
QiiayfmthHe?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet^ 
dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behindT. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,* 
aaid  be  mad ! 

Caius.  0  diabky  diahle!  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — » 
Villainy !  larron  I  \PuMng  Simple  out.']  Rugby, 
my  r^er. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

.  Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 
'    Catiis.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  doset? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  into  my  closet; 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it :  JHe  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
par»n  Hugh. 

in  our  University]  for  his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy ;  but  Shaks-i 
peare  was  litde  acquainted  with  literary  history  -,  and  without  doubt/ 
from  this  unusual  name^  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  foreign 
qodclc.  Add  to  this,  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  ^  a  kind  of 
Rosicrucian :  Mr.  Aines  bad  in  MS.  one  of  tl^e  •'  ^(^rtt  ffritipgs 
•f  Dr.  Cmui.    Fabmek. 

B  2 
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Caius.  Veil.  ' 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  : — Speak-a  your  tafe^ 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  yoiir 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for 
my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  TU  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caiu^.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ? — ^Rugby,  baillezc 
me  some  paper :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy ; — ^But  notwithstanding^ 
man,  I'll  do  your  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  mas- 
ter,— I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  iot  I 
keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake^ 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself; — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,    to  come  under  one^ 
body's  hand. 
.    Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a 

great  charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; 

but  notwithstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I 
would  have  no  words  of  it ;)  my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  mistress  Anne  Page  :  but  notwithstanding 
that,— I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither  here 
nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir 
Hueh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  ^allenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make  r-r-you  may  be  gone ;  it  is 
not  good  you  tarry  here  : — ^by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his 
two  stones ;  by  gar  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow 
stt  his  dog.  [Exit  Simpls. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 
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Caiics.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you  tell- 
a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — ^by 
gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  Priest  ;^  and  I  have  appointed 
mine  host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  oiir  weapon  :— 
by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well :  we  must  give  fclks  leave  to  prate  :  What,  tlie 
good-jer!* 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me: — ^By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  an{2  Rugby. 

i)uick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne*s  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than 
I  do  ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank 
heaven. 

Fent.  [JVtthin^     Who*8  within  there,  ho? 
*  Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?    Q^me  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle  ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  wjy ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 


'  —  de  Jack  prktU"]  Jack,  ia  our  aathor*8  time,  wa«  a 
tenn  of  contempt:  So,  ^asicj  Jack,  &c. 

^  What,  ^Aegood-jer!]  Good-Jer  and  Good-i/ear,  were  in  our 
authofg  time  common  comiptions  of  gottjere;  I  e.  morbus  Gal- 
licm. 
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Fefit.  SttsUl  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?  Sh^ 
I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  Til  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  youc: — ^Have  not  your  wordiip  a 
wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Feni.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale; — ^good  faith,, 
it  is  such  another  Nan  ;-^nt,  I  detest,*  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — ^We  had  an  hour*s  talk 
of  that  wart ; — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company  ! — But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allicholly,*  and  musing :  But  for  you — ^Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day:  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  be- 
half: if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Win  I  ?  i'faith,  that  we  will:  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  haVe  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

[Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  ho- 
nest gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not;  for  I 
know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does : — Out 
upon't !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit. 

* but,  I  detest,]    She  means — ^I  protest, 

•  — —  to  allicbolly  — ]   i.  c  melanchdj. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENS  L  Before  Page's  House. 
Enter  Mistress   Page,    with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scap'd  love-letters 
in  the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
subject  for  them  ?  Let  me  see :  [Reads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though 
love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not 
for  his  counsellor  ;^  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am 
/ ;  go  to  then,  there^s  sympathy :  you  are  merry,  so 
am  I;  Hal  ha!  then  there's  more  sympathy:  you 
love  sack,  and  so  do  I;  JVouldyou  desire  better  sym-^ 
pathy?  Let  it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the 
least,  if  the  Idveof  a  soldier  can  suffice,)  that  I  love 
thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me,  Uis  not  a  soldier-^like 
phrase ;  but  I  say,  love  me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

dr  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  his  might. 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  FalstafF. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this? — O  wicked,  wicked, 
world  !— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  un- 
weighed  behaviour    hath    this    Flemish   drunkard" 

7 thovgk  lore  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him 

not  for  hs  counsellor ;]  By  precisian,  is  meant  one  who  [^tends 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of-  virtue  and  sanctity.  Dr.  John-* 
son  vnshes  to  read  physician  ;  and  if  that  be  right,  the  meaning 
may  be, — a  lover,  uncertain  as  yet  of  success,  never  takes  reason  iot ' 
his  counseUor,  but^  when  desperate,  applies  to  liim  as  his  phy« 
lician. 
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picked  (with  the  devD*8  name)  out  of  my  conversa* 
lion,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why, 
he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company  ! — What 
should  I  say  to  him? — ^I  was  then  frugal  of  my 
mirth: — ^heaven  forgive  me! — ^Why,  I'll  exhibit  a 
bill  in  the  parliamept  for  the  putting  down  of  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  revenged  I 
will  b^j  ^  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings* 

Enter  Mistress  Foan. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Mistress  Page !  trust  me^  I  was  going 
to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page,  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contray. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  vou  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then  ;  .yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary :  O,  mistress  rage,  give 
me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  tri^ 
fling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman;  take  the 
honour  c  What  is  it  ?r — Klispense  with  trifles ; — 
what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter^ 
nal  moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?= — ^thou  liest  !-r-Sir  Alice  Ford ! 

-! ^These  knights  will  hagk;  and  sp  thou  shouldst 

not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.® 

*  What  f-^hou  Uest  !— Sir  Alice  ford!— These  knights  xvUl 
hack;  and  so  ythou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  ihjf  gentrjf.'] 
These  knights  will  hack  (that  is,  becomij  cheap  of  vulgar,)  and* 
therefore  she  advises  her  friend  not  to  sully  her  gentry  byhecoming 
One.  Between  the  time  of  king  James's  arrival  at  Berwick  in 
April  16*03,  and  the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
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Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light  :^ — here,  read, 
read  ; — ^perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall 
think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye 
to  make  dffib'eiice  of  men's  liking:^  And  yet  he 
would  not  swear ;  praised  women's  modesty :  And 
gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
lancomeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposi- 
tion would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words :  but 
they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together 
than  the  hundreth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green 
sleeves.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale 
with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at 
Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I 
think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his 
own  grease. — ^Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter ;  but  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs! — ^To  thy  great  comfort 
in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-bro- 
ther of  diy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I 
protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a 
thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for 
different  names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition  :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt ; 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when 
he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess, 
and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  this  is  the  very  same;  the 
very  hand,  the  very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of 
us? 

seven  knights;  and  in  the  July  following  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  It  16  probable  that  the  play  before  us  was  enlarged  in 
that  or  the  subsequent  year,  when  this  stroke  of  satire  must  have 
been  higKly  relished  by  the  audience.     Ma  lone. 

^'IFe  bum  dai/'!ight:'\  i.  e.  we  have  more  proof  than  we  want; 
er,  we  are  wastmg  time  in  idle  talk. 

*  — —  men* a  liking :  J    i,  e.  men's  condition  of  body. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  It  niakes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  hcmcsty.  Fft 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  s(»ne  strain  in  me^ 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  board- 
ed me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  ypu  it?  FU  be  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  imder  my 
hatches,  I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged 
on  him  :  let's  appoint  him  a  meethig ;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  liorses'to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chari- 
ness of  our  honesty.*  O,  that  my  husband  saw 
this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  j^- 
lousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Jook,  where  he  comes ;  and 
my  good ,  man  too ;  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  ^ving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an 
unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs:  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman* 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight:  Come  hither.  [Thetf  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  a7id  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog^  in  some  affairs: 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

« the  chariness  — "]   i.  e.  the  caution. 

^  —  curtail  do^  —J     That  is^  a  dog  that  misses  his  game  -, , 
or  is^  a  dog  of  small  value  5 — a  cur. 
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Pist.  He  wooe«  both  high  ancf  low,  both  rich  and 
poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry;^  Pdrd,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

PisL With  liver  burning  hot:   Prevent,  or  go 
thou. 
Like  sir  A6t«on  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford*  What  name,  sir  ? 

PisL  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 
sing.— 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.       [Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true ;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the 
humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours :  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter 
to  her  ;.  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short 
and  the  long.  My  nattne  is  corporal  Nym ;  I  speak, 
and  I  avouch.  *Tis  true  : — my  name  is  N)rm,  an4 
FalstafF  loves  your  wife. — ^Adieu !  I  love  i)ot  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's  the  hu- 
niour  of  it.    Adieu. 

[Exit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a!  here's  a  fel- 
low frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  FalstafF. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 
rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

*  — ^ gally-maufry)]  .  i.  e.  a  medkj. 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian^'  though 
the  priest  o*  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true 
mail. 

Ford.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow  :^    Well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — ^Hark 
you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  mdancholy. — 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now. — ^Will  you  jgo,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — ^Youll  come  to  diur 
ner,  George  ? — Look,  who  comes  yonder :  Aie  shall 
be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[j4side  to  Mrs.  Fori),, 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll 
fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page^  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  And,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs. 

QuiCKIiY. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 
Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ;  did 
you  not  ? 

*  I  Ti'Ul  not  believe  such  a  Cataian^]  By  a  Cataian,  «>nie  Idnd  of 
sharper  is  meant.  The  Chinese  were  aranendy  called  CataLaos. 
Their  tricks  are  hinted  at  in  some  old  histc^ies  of  (Jataia. 

•  *Twa8  a  good  sensible  fellorw ;]  This,  and  the  two  preceding 
speeches  of  Ford^  are  spoken  to  himself. 
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Page.  Tes ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
me? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves;  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in 
his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  dis- 
carded men :  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  ser- 
vice.  ^ 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that* — Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

;  Page.  Ay^  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  of  her  more  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  riot  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be 
leth  to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :  I  can- 
not be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Gar- 
ter comes  :  there  is  either  liqum-  in  his  pate,  or  mo- 
faey  in  liis*  puree,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How 
now,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host,  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook!  thourt  a  gentle- 
man :.  cavalero-justice,^  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page  !  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 


•  csiVsHtrO'jutficei]    A  cant,  term. 
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«ir  Hugh  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius  the  Fretidi 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o*  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook  ? 

[Tkey  go  aside* 

Shot.  Will  you  [to  Paoe]  eo  wim  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  host  hath  had  tn^  measuring  of  thw 
weapons ;  and,  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them 
contrary  places  :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson 
is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  oiir  sport 
shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  TU  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  Hm^  apdtell 
him,  my  namie  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jestL 
.  Host.  My  hand,  bully:  ^thou  shalt  have  egit^ 
and  regreas;.said  I  well;?, and  thy  name  sh^  he 
Brook :  It  is '  a  merry  knight.— -W  ill  you  go  im^ 
hearts? 

Skal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host.  -   f 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hadi  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoc- 
cadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master 
Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time, 
with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four 
tall  fellows*  ^ip  like  n^ts.  .   . 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shdl  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — ^I  had  ratiier  hear  iheip 
scold  th w  f%h^. :  X   .       . 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Pagje. 


*  —  t?L\lfeIl(yw8  — ]   A  tall  fellow,  in  the  timd  of  our  author,^ 
*  meant  a  stout^  bold^  or  courageoas  person. 
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Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty/  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily :  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house ;  and,  what  they  made  there,^  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :.  and  I  have  a 
disguise  to  sound  FaktafF:  If  J  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  ojtherwise,  'tis  labour 
Wdl  bestowed-  XP^it. 

\  .        SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  PtSToi*, 

Fah  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

'PUt.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.* 

FaL  Not  a  penny,  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym  ;^  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlepien  my 
friends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows :  and 
when  mistresi  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,* 
I  took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

•  ■  qnd  stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty^  i.  e.  has  such 
perfect  confidence  in  his  unchaste  wife. 

* and,  what  they  niade  there,']  An  obsolete  phrase  signi- 
fying— ^what  they  did  tliere.    M  a  lo n  e . 

*  i  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]  Means,  I  will  pay  you 
again  in  stolen  goods.   Warburton. 

^  ■  your  coach-fellow,  ^^w ;]  i,  e.  he,  who  draws  2^aDg 
with  you  5  who  is  ioined  with  you  in  all  your  knavery. 

-  ♦  — —  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,]  It  should  be  remembered, 
that/fl/j«,  in  oar  author's  time,  were  more  cqstly  than  they  are  at 
present,  as  well  as  of  a  difierent  constraction.    They  consisted  of 

'ostrich  fearers,  (gr  others  of  equal  length  ood  flexibility^)  which 
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Pist.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fif^ 
teen  pence  ? 

FaL  Reason,  you  rogue,  reascm :  Think'st  thou 
ril  endanger  my  soul  gratis  f  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — go. — ^A 
short  knife  and  a  throng ; — to  your  manor  of  Kdtt- 
hatch,*  go* — ^You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue  ! — ^You  stand  upon  your  honour  ! — ^Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise,  I,  I, 
I  myself  sometimes,,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on 
the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and 
yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,*  your  cat- 
a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,^  and 
your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  o£  your 
honour  !  You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist.  I  do  relent ;  What  would'st  thou  more  of 
man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 
Rob.  Sir,  here*s  a  woman  would  speak  with  you* 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quicklt. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 
Fal.  Grood-morrow,  good  wife. 
Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 
FaL  Good  maid,  then. 

were  stuck  into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of  these  were  composed 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workman^liip. 

*  —  Pickt 'hatch,']  A  cant  name  for  some  part  of  the  town 
noted  for  brothels. 

* ensconce  pour  rags,  &c.]  A  sconce  is  a  petty  fortifica- 
tion.   To  ensconce,  therefore,  is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

7  ■  red-lattice  phrases,}  Your  ale-house  conversation.  Red 
lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows^  were  formerly  the  external  de- 
notements of  an  alehouse.  . 
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Qttf cA*  ni  be!  s^om ;  as  my  mother  "was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

FaL  I  do  believe  the  ^vearer:  What  with  me? 
'    Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

FaL  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  :  and  I'll  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  niistress  Fo^d,  sir; — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways  :-^I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on:  Mistress  Eord,  you  say, — — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true  :  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

FaL  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ;-^mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  btess  them,  and 
make  them  his  servatrts ! 

FaL  Well :  Mistress  Ford ; — ^what  of  her'? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord!  your  worship's  a  wanton  :  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford; — come,  mistress  Ford,— 
•  Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it ;  you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,®  as 
'tis  wonderfiil.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when 
the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought 
her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I 
warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter, 
gift  after  gift;  smelling  so  sweetly,  (all  musk)  and 
s<o  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in 
such  alligant  terms;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any 
wom^s  heart;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — .1  had  myself  twenty » 


• canaries,']    Probably  for  quandaries. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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angels  given  me  this  morning:  but  I  defy  aU  aagefs, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  1kw> 
nesty  :♦— and,  I  warrant  you j  they  could  never  get  her 
so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them 
all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  mone; 
pensioners;^  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with 
ner. 

Fali  But  what  says  die  to  me?  be  Iwief,  my  good 
die  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  receivedyour  letter  ;  foK 
the -which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times:  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband' will  be  ab- 
sence from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of;* — 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home; 
Alas  !  the  sweet  woman  Ifeads  an  ill  life  with,  hinn  ; 
heV  a  very  jealousy  man :  she  leads  a  vfery  frmnpold* 
life  with  him,,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven:  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;- twill  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well:  But  I  ha^e  another 
messenger  to  your  worrfiip^  Mistress  Page  hath  h^ 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too  ;^— and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  vnfe; 
and  one  (If  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss^  you  morning 
rtor:  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoever 
be  the  other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship/ 
that  her:  husband  is  seldom  from  homej  but,,  she 
hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.     I  i^ver  knew  a 


9—,; — earls,  nay,  which  is  raore^  pensioners  5]  Pensioners 
wwe  Gentlemen  of  the  band  of  Pensioners,  whose  dress  was  re-^ 
vaaskskty  splendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mrs. 
Quickly. 

*  you  wot  of','\    To  wot  is  to  know.     Obsolete. 

? frampold  — ] .    Pieevish,  fretfol,  or  cross. 
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wotnan  do  dote  upon  a  rtiatt;  duiiely,  I  think  y6u  hav^ 
charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  thf6  attraction 
6f  my  good  parts  ^ide,  I  hive  n6  other  chamrs. 
Quick.  Biasing  on  your  heart  for't ! 
Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  fell  me  this:    has  Ford'g( 
infe,  and  Pmc's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  hoW 
they  love  me  1 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed! — ^thw  have  not 
so  little  grace,  1  hope: — ^that  were  a  trick,  indeed! 
But  mistress  Page  wduld  desii^e  you  to  send  her  your 
little  page,  of  all  loves  ;^  her  husband  has  a  mar- 
vellous infection  to  the  little  page:  and,  truly,  ma^' 
ter  Page  is  an  honest  man.     Never  a  wife  in  Wind- 
sor leads  a  better  life  than  she  does;  do  what  she' 
^1,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed 
when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and, 
truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman 
in  Windsor,  she  is  one.     You  must  send  her  youf 
page;  no  remedy. 
Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then:  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay-word,*  that  you  may  know  one  ano- 
ther's mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand 
any  thing ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  should 
Enow  any  wickedness:  old  folks,  you  know,  havci 
discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both: 
tliere's  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — ^Boy,  go 
along    with    this  woman. ^This  news  distracts 

^^'  [^Esceunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

PisL  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers; — 

J to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves  {\     Of  aU  Urves, 

if  an  adjuration  only,  and  signifies  by  all  means, 
*  I'         a  nay-word/]    i.  e.  a  watch-word. 

S  2 
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C3ap  on  more  smls;  pursue,  up  vnth  your  fights  ;* 
Give  fire;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them 
all !  [Exit  PisT,oL. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways;  FH 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pence  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Grood 
l)ody,  I  thank  thee:  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done; 
so  it  be  fairly  done^  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

.  Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in;  [Exit  BarDolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  li- 
quor. Ah  !  ha  !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page, 
have  I  encompassed  you  ?  go  to;  via.^ 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  prepa- 
ration upon  you. 

Fal.  You  re  welcome ;  What*s  your  will  ?  Give 
Us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much  ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

*  ■  up  with  your  fights  5]  Fights,  I  find,  are  clothes  hung 
round  the  ship  to  conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy;  and  cUm-Ji^hts 
are  hulk-heads,  or  any  other  shelter  that  the  fiibrick  of  a  ship  af« 
fords.    Johnson. 

^  —  go  to ;  via!]  This  cant  phrase  of  exultation  or  defiaace, 
is  common  in  the  old  plays. 
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Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquain* 
tance  of  you. 

Ford.  Grood  sir  John,  I  sue  for  jrours:  not  to 
charge  you  ;^  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this 
unseasoned  intrusion ;  for  they  say,  if  money  go  be- 
fore,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir 
John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — ^I  will  be 

brief  with  you ; ^and  you  have  been  a  man  long 

known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as 
desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection  :  but,  good 
sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  mto  the  re- 
gister of  your  own ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith®  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

^ not  to  charge  youy\  That  i«,  not  with  a  purpose  of  put* 

tingyoutoexpence^  or  being  burtheiuome.    Jobksok. 
• «....»  ^th  — .]    i.  e.  since. 
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Ford.  I  have  long  \osf&i  her^  aiul^  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a 
floting  observance ;  engrossed  c^portunities  to  meet 
her ;  i$ee'd  every  slight  occasion^  that  covdd  but  nig*« 
gardly  give  me  sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  maay 
presef)jts  to  give  her^  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  ^ven :  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  whi^ 
hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  &u  occasions.  But 
whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  niy  mind,  or 
in  myinean$»,  meed/  \  am  s^re,  I  have  received 
pone;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel:  that  I  have 
piu-chased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught 
xne  to  say  this : 

fjove  like  a  shadow  Jliesy  when  substance  lavs 

pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  Jliesy  and  flying  what  pur^ 
sues. 
'  FaL  Have  you  received  no  prpmise  of  satisfa^r 
tion  at  her  hands  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purr 
pose  ? 

'  Ford.  Never. 
Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 
Ford.  lite  a  faif  house,  buiU  ^ipon  another  man'g 
ground  \  so  tha(:  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistak* 
ing  the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

fal.  To  what  pqfpo^e  ):)ave  you  unfolded  this  tQ 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  h^vetold  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  ^1.  ^ome  ^y,  thsU:,  though  she  appear  hcnoiest 
to  me,  yet,  in  other  places,,  s^ieeif^l^geth  her  ^lirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction- made  of 
her.     Now,  sir  John^  here  is  the  heart  of  my  pur- 

»— —  ujeee/,]   i.e. reward. 
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pose :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  hieeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance/  authen- 
±ick  in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed^  for 
your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  prepa^ 
iraiions. 

Fal.  O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it: — ^There .is 
flnoney ;  dpend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more  ;  spend  att 
1  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  an  ex- 
t^nge  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege^  to  the  fhe- 
nesty  of  this  Eord's  wife  :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  her  to  consent  to  you  ;  if  any  man  may,  you 
iiDay.as  soon  .as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  df 
ybur  affection,  that  I  diould  win  what  you  would 
enjoy?  Medrioakfi,  you  prescribe  to  yowself  very 
^rq)08terously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift  !  she  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  exceDency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too 
laright  to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had 
instance  and  argument^  to  commend  themselves ;  I 
leould  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  pority;* 
hex  ireputation,  hei*  marriage  vow,  and  n  thousand 
x)ther  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  em^ 
iatded  against  me  :  What  say  you  toX  sir  John  ^ 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bcild  with 
your  money;  next,  give  me  .your  hand;  andiast, 
^islamii  TCotleman,  you  shall,  if  yoiu  will,  enjoy 
Ford's  wife. 


^  — —  of  preat  admittance,]     Admitted  to  all  companies. 

®  —  gencrcLily  allowed — ]    Allowed  is  approved. 

'  — —  io  lay  an  amiaWe  skge  — ]    i.  e.  a  siege  of  JLov-e^ 

*  —  instance  and  argument  — ]    Instance  is  example, 

JiXHLKSON. 

*  ■  I   ■  the  ward  of  her  purity,']     i.  e.  The  defence  of  it. 
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Ford.  O  good  sir ! 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want 
none.  • 

FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell 
you,)  by  her  own  appointment;  even  as  you  came  in 
to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from 
me :  I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  ele- 
ven ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her 
husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ; 
you  {shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
knowFwd,  sir? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
himnot:-!— yet  I  wron?  him,  tocall  him  poor;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  mo- 
ney; for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fa- 
voured. 1  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer ;  airf  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  ! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I 
will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  th6u  shalt 
lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — 
Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  ;^  thou, 
master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and  cuck- 
old : — come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  ! 
^-My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says,  this  is.  improvident  jealousy  ?  My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,    the  match 

0  — -  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  ^]  Add  more  titks  to  those 
he  already  enjoys. 
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is  made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be 
abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn 
at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abomina- 
ble terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong. 
Terms  !  names  ! ^Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Luci- 
fer, well ;  Barbason,^  well ;  yet  they  are  devils*  ad- 
ditions, the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold  !*  wittol- 
cuckold!*  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 
Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass  ;  he  will  trust  his  wife, 
he  will  not  be  jealous:  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming 
with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with 
my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle,  or ' 
a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife 
with  herself:  then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminated, 
then  she  devises:  and  what  they  think  in  their 
hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts 
but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my 
jerfousy ! — ^Eleven  o'clock  the  hour; — I  will  prevent 
this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and 
laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it ;  better  three  hours 
too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 
cuckold !  cuckold !   cuckold !  [Exit. 


7  —  Amaimon — BarhoBon,']  The  reader  who  is  curious  to 
know  any  particulars  concerning  these  da6nK)ns,  may  £ud  them  in 
Reginald  Scott's  Inxentane  of  the  Names,  Shapes,  Powers,  Go" 
vemments,  and  Effects  of' Devils  and  Spirits,  of  their  several  Segr 
nories  and  Degrees. 

8 wittol-fi/cA-oW/]     One  who  knows  his  wife's  falsehood, 

and  is  contented  with  it ; — ^&om  wit  tan.  Sax.  to  know. 
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SCENE  HI. 
mndsor  Park. 

£n^er  ,Caiu8  afu2  RuGBX. 

Caius.  Jack  Rt^gby  ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Cains.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug.  TTis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  pro^ 
mised  to  meet. 

CaiiLs.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
.come ;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come: 
by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew,  your  -worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dqgd,  so  as  I  vill 
till  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fenceu 

CcdUs.  Vijlainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slj^nber,  and  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

ShaL  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 

Sten.  Give  you  good-moiTOw,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two^  tr^,  four, 
come  for  ? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,^  to  sec 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ; 

^  » to  see  thee  foin,]    To/om  was  the  ancient  tenn  for  naak^ 

ing  a  thrast  in  fencing,  or  tilting. 
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jto  see  thee  pi«8  thy  pvintoy  tliy  €tock/  thy  reverse^ 
thy  distance,  thy  mont^at  Is  he  dead,  my  Etlup- 
pian  ?  is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?^  ha,  hully ! 
Wliat  flftys  my  .£sculapiu6  ?  roy  Galen  ?  my  heart 
of  elder  ?®  ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
Jiforld  \  be  is  jvot  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian*  king.  Urinal !  Hecr 
tor  of  Greece,  my  boy  ! 

CatM.  I  jway  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  (d  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies  ;  if  you 
^ould  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair^  of  your  pro- 
fessions ;  is  it  wot  true,  master  Page  ? 

Page.  Maater  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

SM.  fiodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my 
&ager  itches  to  make  one :  though  we  are  juaticesi, 
and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  ;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Sud.  It  lyill  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetdi  you  home.  I  aip 
sworn  of  the  peace ;   you  have  snowed  yourself  a 

'    '  —  %  stotk,]    Stock  is  a  cormpdoa  of  stocata,  Itrf.  from 
which  lan^iage  the  technic^  tenns  that  foUow  are  likewise  adopted. 

2 mjf  Francisco?]    He  means,  my  Freiichman. 

3 my  heart  of  elder  f^    It  should  be  remembered,  to  mako 

this  joke  relish,  that  die  elder  tree  has  no  h$ari, 

4  .,-«p«  CastiHofi  ■— ]  An  opprobrious  term^  md  perhaps  a  po- 
pular slur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt, 
after  the  business  pf  the  Annada. 

^ ■  ageiin&t  the  hair,  4'^.]    We  now  say  against  the  grains 

'  * 
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wise  physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman:  you  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice: — ^A  wOTd,  mcHisieur 
Muck-water.* 

Caius.  Muck-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host,  Muck-water,  in  oiu"  English  tongue,  is  va- 
lour, bully. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vater 

asde  Englishman: Scurvy  jack-dog  priest!  by 

gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caitis.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
claw  me;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 
.    Host.'  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — ^But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go 
you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and  I 
will  bringthe  doctor  about  by  the  fields:  will  itdowell? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master 
doctor.    [Exeunt  Pagb,  Shallow,  emd  Slekbsb. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die:  but,  ft'st,  sheath  thy  impa-- 
tience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about  the 
fields  with  me  through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee 
where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting: 
and  thou  shall  woo  her:  Cry'd  game,  said  I  well ?^ 

•  -— —  Mnck-'ccater,']    \,  e^  drain  of  a  dung-hill. 
^  — —  ciy*d  game,  mid  I  well  y]    An  exclamation  of  encoa« 
ngement. 
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Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat:  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients, 

Ifost.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
towards  Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  *tis  good;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cairn.  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    A  Field  near  Frogniare. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  Tpray  you  now,  good  master  Slender'a 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name^  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  (»lls 
himself  Doctor  of  Phi/sick? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  city-ward,'  the  park-ward, 
every  way;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will 
also  look  that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  Tless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he 
have  deceived  me: — how  melancholies  I  am ! — I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork: — 'pless  my 
soul !  [Singsl 

•  — —  the  city-ward,]     i.  e.  toward*  London. 
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To-  shJalhw  rivers,^  to  whose  falh 
Melodiom  birds  sing  madrigals; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses,' 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To-  shattow-^ — 

*Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry- 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  i--^ 

IVhen  as  I  sat' in  PabT/ion, 

And  a  thousand  vagram* posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  16- coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome: 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 

Heavert  prosper  the  right! — What  weapons  ii  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir:  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shailow,  arid  anotha^  genttemsai  fr6m  Frog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way.  ' 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown;  or  e^fie^ke^ 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,^  Shallow,  and  SLEKi>fiiiK. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson?  Gooi-morrow, 
good  sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 
and  a  good  student  from  his  boolc,  and  it  is  won- 
derful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh ! 
'  Eva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you! 

Shal.  What!  the  sword  and  the  word!  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson? 

»  To  shaUow  rivers,  kc.]  This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem,  by  Marlowe. 
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Page.  And  yoilthftil'  stiU,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheUtiiatick  day  ? 

Eva.  Thei^  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it* 

Page.  We  am  come  to^^youj,  to  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Evai.  Fery  wdl:  What  is  it? 

Page.  Y^er  is  a*  most  reverend  gentleman,  tfh^i 
tidike,  halving  received  wmng  by  some  person,  i&  at 
afiost  odds  with  his  ovm  gravity  and  patience,  that 
ever  you  saw. 

Shah  I  have  Kved  foifrscore  years,  and  upward'^  I 
nev€*r  he^-da-n^^  of  hfe  pl^ce,  gr^ty,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  re^)ect» 

Eva.  What  is  he  ^ 

Page,  t  think;  yob  know  hito;  n&st«  <k)ctbr 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  jrfiyacian. 

Evw.  6otV  will,  attd^  his  pas^n  of  my  heart'!  I 
had  as  lief  you  would'  tiell  me  of  a  mess  of  pew- 
ridge. 
-  Page:  Why? 

Eva.  M^  has  no  mbre  knowledge  in  Ribocrates 
^md  Galen,— ^alid  he  is  a-  knave  besides  $  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acqvKiinted  withaL 

Page.  I  warfmit  ydu,  he's  the  man  should  fi^it 
^th  him. 

Slen.  Oi  swfeet  Anne  Page! 

Skal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons:— Keep  them 
asunder  ;**-h6re  comes  doctor  Caius^ 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  RuGsr. 

Pag^.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  IXsarm  them,  and  let  them  question;  let 
them  keep  their  limbft^  whole,  aaid  hack  our  Eng- 
lish. 
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Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  wonl  vit  your 
ear:  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me? 

Eva.  Pra:y  you,  use  your  patience:  In  good  time. 

CaiUs.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  hurtiours;  I  desire  you  in  mendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends: — I 
will  knog  yoiu-  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogscomb, 
for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointnients. 
•  Cairn.  Diable! — Jack  Rugby, — ^mine  Host  de 
Jarterrey  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed;  I'll  be  judgement  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

"  Host:  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French 
and  Welch ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent! 

Host.  Peace,  I  say;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Gar* 
ten  Am  I  politick?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machi- 
avel?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the 
potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ? 
my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no;  he  gives  me  the  pro- 
verbs and  the  no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terres- 
trial ;  so: — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. — —Boys 
of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed 
you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your 
skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — 
Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn : — ^Follow  me,  lad 
of  peace;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trast  me,  a  mad  host: — ^Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slendek,  Pagb, 
and  Host. 
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Cams*  Ha!  do  I  peroeive  dat2  have  yon  oiake^ 
de  sot  of  us?^  ha»  hal 

Eva.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouUng- 
«tog. — ^I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends;  and  kt 
us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this 
same  scall,  scurvy/  eo^ng  companion^  the  host 
cf  the  Garter. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page:  by  gar,  he  deceive  me 
too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles  :'—^Pray  you, 
fiollow.  [Es:€unt^ 

SCENE  II. 

•     The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Pagb  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant; 

}7ou  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
eader:  Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or 
eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy;  now,  I 
see,  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Fobd. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page:  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife;  Is  she 
at  home  ? 
'      Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  toge- 

»  — —  mah-a  desotqf  wf}    Sot,  in  FVencb,  signifies  afoot. 

« scall,  scuivt/,']    Scall  was  an  old  word  oi  reproach. 

TOt-I.  T 
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ther,  for  want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  Ims- 
bands  were  dead,  you  two  would  riiarry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hus- 
bands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of :  What  do  you  call 
your  knight's  namcj,  sirrah? 

Rob.  Sir  John  FalstafF. 

Ford.  Sir  John  FalstafF! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
— There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he ! — ^Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir; — ^I  am  sick,  till  I 
see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath 
no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclina- 
tion ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage  :  and 
now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafF's  boy  with 
her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind ! 
— ^and  FalstafF's  boy  with  her! — Good  plots! — ^they 
are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation  to- 
gether. Well;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the 
so  seeming  mistress  Page,'  divulge  Page  himself 
for  a  secure  and  wilful  A^aeon ;  and  to  these  vio- 
lent proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.* 
[^Clock  strikes.]  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and 
my  assurance  bids  me  search ;  there  I  shall  find  Fal- 
stafF: I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mock- 


*  —  so  seeming  mistress  Page,!     Seeming  k  specious, 

*  *> skaii  ciy  aim.]     i.  e.  shall  encourage. 
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td ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm^  that 
FalstafF  is  there :  I  will  go* 

£nter  Page,  Shallow,  Slenber,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  anc{  Rugby. 

ShaL  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot:  I  have  good  cheer 
^t  home ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

ShaL  I  nlust  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  We  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break 
with  her  for  more  money  than  Til  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  itiy  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  wq 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly 
/or  yoii:^^but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gat;  ^nd  de  maid  is  love-a  me; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

^0^^.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,*  he  smells  April  and 
May:  he  will  carry' t,  he  Will  carry't;  *tis  in  his  but- 
tons ;^  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having  :^  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild' Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 

fiori,  he  knows  too  much^    No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
not  in  his  fcMtunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance : 

•  — *-•  hewrites  verses,  he  speaks  hdyday^]  i.  e.  his  language  is 
^rurious  and  affectedly  chosen. 

^  — —  'tis  in  his  buttons  5]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  custom  among 
the  countiy  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with 
iheir  mistresses,  by  carrying  the  batchelor's  buttons  in  their  pockets. 

7  mmmmmm  of  uo  haviug  t]     Hoving ;  i.  e.  estate  or  fortune. 
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if  he  take  her,  let  him  takeher  »|npty ;  the  wealth 
I  have  waits  on  my  consent^  and  my  consent  goea 
not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  df  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  liave  sport;  I  will  show  you  a  monster.-^Mas- 
ter  doctor,  you  shall  go; — so  shall  you,  master 
Page; — and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well: — ^we  shall  have  the 
fr^er  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

\Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slenbsb. 

Cains.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstafi^  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host 

Ford.  \AsideA  I  think,  X  shall  drink  in  pipe- 
wine  first  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will 
you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Hive  with  you>  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Forb  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly:  Is  the  buck-ba^ 

ket— 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — ^What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come* 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here^  set  it  down. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  tile  charge ;  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  toU  you  bifore,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  re^y  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-hoirae ; 
and  'when  I  siwdetaly  caH  you,  cckne  forth,  and 
(svithout  any  pause,  or  staggering,)  take  ttoB  basket 
on  your  shouldCTs:  that  doike^  trudge  with  it  in  ail 
haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters®  in  Datchet 
mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close 
by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  hiVe  told  them  over  and  over ;  they 
lack  no  direction :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you 
are  called.  [^Exeunt  Servants, 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin, 

Enter  Robi^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?^  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your 
back-door,  mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-aJent,^  have  you 
been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  ni  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he 
swears,  he^ll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shdl  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose. — ^I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so: — Gro  tell  thy  master,  lam 

8  ....^  f^  whif^ters^^li  i.  e.  the  blahchers  of  linen. 

^  How  now,  wv  eyas-musket?]  £ya«  is  a  young  unfledg'd  hawk. 
Eytu^muskel  is  the  same  as  infant  Idlliputian. 

*  —  Jack^'lent,']  A  Jack  o*  lent  ^as  a  puf^t  thrown  at  in 
Lent,  like  shrove-codu. 
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alone.    Mistresis   Page,    remember  you  your  cue, 

[^Exit  Robin* 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me,  [Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then ;  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watry  pumpion  ;*— well 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstapp. 

Fal,  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?* 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have fived  long  enough; 
this  is  the  period  pf  my  ambition :  O  tWs  blesse4 
Jiour! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  | 
would  thy  husband  we|*e  dead ;  FU  speak  it  before 
the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  yoiir  lady,  sir  John  !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
other ;  I  see  JiQw  thine  eye  yrould  emulate  the  dia- 
mond :  Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the 
brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire^yaliant, 
or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.' 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John  :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thou  would'st 
make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  fiqn  fixture  of 
thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait, 
in  ^  semi-circled  farthingale.     I  see  what  thou  wert> 


•  Hare  I  cavgkt  my  heavenly  jewel  ?]  This  is  the  first  line  of 
the  second  song  in  Sidney*s  Mtropkel  and  Stella. 

'  ■  that  becomes  the  ship^tire,  the  ^tre-valiant,  or  any  tire  qf 
Venetian  admittance.]  Head-dresses  then  in  ^shton^  received  o^ 
^ulmitted  from  Venice. 
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if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not ;  natiire  is  thy  friend  : 
Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs^  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me. 

FaL  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Q)me, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like 
a  many  of  these  lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come 
like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buck- 
ler's-bury*  in  simple-time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love 
thee ;  none  but  thee ;  and  thou  deservest  it, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear,  you 
love  mistress  Page. 

FaL  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

,     Mrs.  Ford.  Well,    heaven  knows,    how  I  love 
you;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

FaL  Keep  in  that  mind  ;   I'll  deserve  it. 

M's.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [withiTL]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford  ! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

FaL  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman. —  [Falstafp  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 

^ /iA:c  Buckler's-btuy,  ^c."]    Buckler* s-bury,  in  the  time  ot 

Shakspeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds 
cf  herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 
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You*re  shiimed>  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  uh* 
done  for  ever. 

Ah-s.  Ford.  Wh&t's  the  matter^  good  mbtress 
Page? 

Mrs.  P^g6.  O  well-^ii^y,  mistress  Fdrdi  having 
mi  honest  man  to  your  hu^and>  to  give  hkn  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mn.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  su^iicicHi  ?*-*-Out  up* 
on  you  1  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Pdge.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor^  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  h^e  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  oonsent,  to  take  an  ill  advahtage  of 
his  absence  :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder. — [-dfeiefc.]**-'Tis  not 
80,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page^  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  bo>  VtM,  you 
have  such  a  man  her^  ;'  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  hefels,  to 
istarch  for  sudi  a  ohe.  I  come  before  to  tdl  you: 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it : 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  yoUr  senses  to  ybu  ; 
defend  your  i'eputation>  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ?— ITiere  is  a  gentle- 
man,  my  dear  friend}  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  but  of  the  hoUde. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shanie,  never  stand  you  had  na^ 
ther,  and  you  had  rather  ;  youi*  husband^s  here  at 
hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveytocfe  5  in  the 
house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  de- 
ceived me ! — ^Look,  here  is  d  basket ;  if  he  be  of 
any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and 
t 
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throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  -were  going  to 
bucking  :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time,*  send  him  by  your 
two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there  :  What 
shall  I  do  ? 


Re-enter  Falstapf. 

^at.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  sce't  f 
ril  in,  m  in ;  follow  your  friend's  coimsel ; — ^I'H 
in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  sir  John  FalstafF!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fai.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I'll  never — 

[He  goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  him 
with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy: 
Call  your  men,  mistress  Ford : — ^You  dissembling 
knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John !  [Exit 
Robin.  Re-ent^r  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these 
clothes  here,  quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?°  look, 
how  you  drumble  :^  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in 
Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 


*  —  wAi^g-ffme,]     Bleaching  time  j  sptiug, 

•  — —  th€  cowl-^qff'^']  Is  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  large  tub 
or  basket  with  two  handles.  In  Essex  the  word  cowl  is  yet  u^  for 
dtub. 

T  •-^^'^  Ag^  ym  &^3i!m\At:']  To  druMhle,  itt  Devonshire,  signi- 
fies to  mutter  in  a  sullen  and  inarticulate  voice.  No  other  sensd 
of  the  word  will  explain  this  interrogation.  To  drumble  and  drone 
$IB  often  used  in  eontexion.     HfeNLBT^ 

A  drtanble  drone,  in  the  westeta  dkdect,  signifies  a  drone  or 
humble-bee,  Mrs^  Page  may  therefor^  nieaiwfaow  lazy  and  stupid 
you  are!  be  more  alert.    Malone, 
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Ent0r  FoRD^  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Fprd.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without 
causjp,  why  tnen  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
your  jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How  now  ?  whither  begr 
you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck;  I  warrant 
;  ^ou,  buck ;  and  of  the  season  too  ;  it  shall  appear  .• 
'Exeunt  Servants  with  the  bashet.l  Gentlemen,  I 
lave  dreamed  to-night;  Til  tell  you  my  dream. 
!  iere,  here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  cham- 
bers, search,  seek,  find  out :  I'll  warrant,  well  un- 
kennel the  fox ; — ^Let  me  stop  this  way  first : — So, 
now  uncape.* 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford,  True,  master  Page. — ^Up,  G^entlemen;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Eva,  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jea- 
lousies. 

Cairn.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  o  France :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the  is- 
sue of  his  search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs,  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  \x\ 
this? 

•  —  it  shall  appear,"]  Ford  seeras  to  allude  to  the  cuckold's 
honis.  So  afterwards :  ^^  ^^-and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead, 
crying,  peer  out,  peer  out"  Of  the  season  is  a  phrase  of  thii 
forest.    Ma  LONE.     . 

9 So,  now  uncape.]    A  term  in  fox-hunting,  which  signi^ 

Aes  to  dig  out  the  fox  when  earthed. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  ttie  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  a^ed  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  i^e- 
cial  suspicion  of  FalstafTs  being  here  ;  for  I  never 
saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  dissolute 
disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine.  * 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
piorrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford*  I  cannot  find  him:  may  be  the  knave brag^ 
ged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace :— You  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 
ter Ford. 

For  dp  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 
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Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  m  the  houM^  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses 
heava[i  forgive  my  sms  at  the  day  of  judgement ! 

Caitis.  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dcre  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie, fie,  master  Ford!  areyounotadiamed? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for 
the  wealth  oi  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience:  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans^  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  rar,  I  see  'tis  an  hone^  woman. 

Ford.  Well; — I  promised  you  a  dinner : — Gome, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife; — come,  mistress  rage;  I  pay 
you  pardon  me ;  pray  l^artily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me, 
well  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  Inrding 
together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it 
be  so? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth  :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow 
on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Caius.  Dei  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Page's  Hotise. 

Enter  Penton  and  Mistress  Anne  Paqb. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan, 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me. 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property, 

Anae.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then. — ^Hark  you  hither. 

\They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,   mistress    Quickly;    my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 
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Slen.  ril  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  1}  slid,  *ti^ 
but  venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd- 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  pie :  I  care  not 
for  that, — ^but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come   to   him. — ^This  is    my    fath6r*9 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Ziooks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  \ 

[Aside* 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  r  Pra^ 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She*s  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne ; — my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him  : — ^Pray  you,  uncle^ 
tell  mistress  Aime  the  jest,  how  my  father  stde  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Glocestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail/ 
uuder  the  degree  of  a  *squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Grood  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 


*  Vllmahe  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  <m7:]  To  make  a  holt  or  a  shaft  of  m 
thing  is  enumerated  by  Ray^  amcHigst  others^  in  his  oollection-of 
proverbial  phrases.  The  bolt  in  this  proverb  means  the^oo/V 
bolt. 

^'-"^^come  cut  and  long-tail,]    i.  e.  come  poor,  or  rich,  to 
offer  himself  as  my  rival.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  ctecicted/ 
#      ■  ■ 
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that  good  comfort.    She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  petty 
jest,  indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne*  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so  :  if  not,  hj^py 
man  be  his  dole  !^  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can  :  You  m^y  ask  your  father ;  here 
he  comes. 


Enter  Page,  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender : — ^Love  him,  daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
Why,  how  now!  what  ddes  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  5rou,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to 
my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  PentoUi 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in :— ^ 

Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

^    ,      happy  mfVi  be  his  d^kQ    A  proverbial  e)^pression. 
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FenU  Good  mistress  Page^  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yondf 

fool. 
Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 

husband. 
Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i*  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.* 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you^ ' 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  aifected ; 
*Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  fistther  will  be  angry. 

[Ex^tmt  Mrs.  Pagb  and  Anne. 
Pent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell.  Nan. 
Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now ; — ^Nay,  said  I,  will 
you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ? 
Look  on  master  Fenton  :~-this  is  my  doing. 

Pent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 
night* 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortime  !    A 

kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through 

fire  and  wata-  for  such  a  kind  heart.    But  yet,  I 

would  my  master  had  mistress  Anae ;  or  I  would 

*  — —  he  set  qmck  Vthe  earth. 
And  bowPd  to  death  uith  turnips.'}    This  is  a  common  pio-^ 
verb  in  the  southern  counties. 

s ,««.  onco  to-night  *— J    i.  e.  sometime  to-night. 
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master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  mas- 
ter Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them 
all  three ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good 
as  my  word ;  but  speciously^  for  master  Fenton. 
Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  sir  John  FalstafF 
from  my  two  mistresses ;  What  a  beast  am  I  to 
slack  it?'  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

ji  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Palstapf  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  i^ay,— 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [E:^it  Bard.J  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  ofFal ;  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served 
such  another  trick,  FU  have  my  brains  ta'en  out, 
and  butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new 
year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river 
with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a 
bitch^'s  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you 
may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity 
in  sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
should  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the 
shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ; 
for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I 
should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

6  —  specicmh/  — ]     She  means  t6  say  specially. 

7  -.*—  to  slack  itf]   i.  e.  n^ect. 


VOL.  I.  U 
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Re-enter  Barboi^v^^  with  thewine^ 

BarJL  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sif,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow  balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.  Call 
her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 


Enter  Mr$.  Quicki-t- 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  yoifi  mercy :  Give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal>  Take  away  these  ch^ces :  Qo,  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  s^ck  fiqeiy. 

Bqrd'  With  eggs,  sir  ?     _ 

FaL  Simple  ofitseK;  Firnq  pujjl^^^-speniviiimy 
brewage.— LGa://f  Babdou^h.] — ^How;n0W  ? 

Quich.  Marry^  ^,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mibtres^  Ford. 

FaL  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  h^d  ford  enough:  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford  ;  I  have  my  belly  foil  of 
ford. 

Quich.  Alas  the  day !  good  hf^ai;!,  ^a,t  was  not 
her  fault ;  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  ww ;  th^jf 
mistocik  their  erection.  ? 

Fal.  So  dicH  mine,  to  build  iqpon  a,  ibolish  wo* 
main's  promi^. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  fof  it,,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband 
goes  this  morning  a  birdipig ;  she  deskea  you  once 
more  to  come  to  her  b<^ween  eight  and  nine:  I 
must  carry  her  word  quickly:  she'll  make  you 
amends,  J  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so ;  and  bid 
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her  thinks  what  a  m|in  i$ :  let  her  consider  his  frailty^ 
and  then  judge  of  ipy  mierit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

FaL  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  tert,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine^  sir. 

FaL  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  ypu,  sir  I  f  [Exit. 

FaL  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within :  I  like  his  money  well. 
O,  here  he  comes.  . 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

FaL  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford*i^  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

FaL  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination ? 

FaL  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  cor- 
m&to  her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  con- 
tinual 'krum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant 
of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed, 
pfoteated,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of 
our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  com- 
panions, thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his  dis- 
temper, and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his 
wife's  love. 

Ford*  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

J^a/.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

FaL  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence 

u2 
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of  Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and 
Ford's  wife's  distraction>  they  conveyed  me  into  a 
buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket:  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins  ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell,  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their 
mistress>  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes 
to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  *  their  shoul- 
ders ;  met  the  jealous  luiave  their  master  in  the  door; 
who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket:  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it  i  but  fate,  ordaining  he 
should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went 
he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes. 
But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook  :  I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths:  first,  an  intolerable 
fright,  to  be  detected  with®  a  jealous  rotten  bell- 
wether: next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bil- 
bo,^ in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point, 
heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a 
strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted 
iji  their  own  grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my 
kidney, — think  of  that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heaty 
as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw; 
it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffocation.     And  in  the 

•  —  detected  with  — ^]  JVith  was  sometimes  used  for  qf,  or  by^ 
^  —7  bilboi]    A  bilbo  is  a  Spanish  blade,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence is  flexibleness  and  elasticit)^  from  Bilboa,  2i  city  of  Biscay, 
where  the  best  blades  are  made. 
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height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that 
surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  of  that, — hissing 
hot, — ^think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  s^ness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is 
desperate ;  yoti'U  undertake  her  no  more. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  iEtna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  husband  is  this. morning  gone  abirding :  I  have 
received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ; 
'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 
Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 
FaL  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me^  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion 
shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  Adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Eocit. 

Ford.  Hum  !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a 
.  dream  ?  do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ;  awake, 
master  Ford ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat, 
mast^  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to 
have  linen,  and  buck-baskets ! — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim 
myself  what  I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he 
is  at  my  house :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossi- 
ble he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half  penny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box:  but,  lest  the  devil 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impos- 
sible places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet . 
to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if 
I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go 
with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.  \_Exit., 

»  — —  address  me  •^']     i.  e.  make  myself  ready. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Tage,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already, 
think'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently : 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  nis 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  Til  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  1*11  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school :  Look,  where 
his  master  comes  ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No  ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  saj^,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William ;  hold  up  your  head ; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah ;  hold  up  your 
head  ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

mil.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more  ;  because  they  say,  'od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings.  What  is  fair,  Wil- 
liam ? 

Will.  Pulcher. 
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^ick.  Poulcats !  there  are  fak-er  things  than 
poiUoats,  strr^. 

Mva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman;  I  pray 
you,  peace.     What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

fiTHL  A  stone. 

£va.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William* 

mil.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pmy  you  remerfiber  ih 
your  prain. 

WiH.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good  William.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
Ham,  that  does  lend  aiticles  ? 

mu.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  Ihus  dediti^,  Singulariter,  nominaiivo^  hiCy  futCy 
hoc. 

Eva.  N&tnirhativoy  higy  hagy  hog; — ^pray  you, 
mark :  genitivoy  hujus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusa^ 
tive  case  ? 

Will.  AccusativOy  hinc. 

Eva.  1  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance^  child; 
Accusdtivoy  nihg^  kangy  hog. 

Quick  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  *oman.  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O — vocativOy  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Peace. 

E^ja.  Wnat  is  yottr  genitive  case  plural y  Williitm  ? 

Will.   Genitive  case? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  GcnitivCy — horumy  harurrty  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennifs  case  !  fie  on  her  ! 
—never  name  her,  child,  if  i^e  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 
t 
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Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words : 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack/  which  they  U 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  c^l  hcMrum : 
— ^fie  upon  you  ! 

Eva.  *Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no 
understandings  for  thy  cases^  and  the  numbers  of 
the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  crea- 
tures as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  decloisions 
of  your  pronouns. 

fflll.  Forsooth,  I  hfive  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  ki,  k^y  cod ;  if  you  forget  your  kies^ 
your  hasy  and  your  cods^  you  must  be  pree^es.^ 
Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  thadf  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag*  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hv^h.  [Exit  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy.r— ^ome,  we  stay  top 
long.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

j4  Room  in  Fprd*s  Hoicse. 
Enter  Falstapp  4nd  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance  :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
jove,^  ai^d  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not 

2  — —  to  hick  and  to  hack^']     Perhaps,  to  do  mischirf. 

^  —  you  must  he  preeches.]     Must  be  breeched,  i.  e.  flogged. 

4 .«_  gprag  — ]     Or  spackt,  apt  to  learn,  ingenious.     Reed. 

5  ,^^.^your  sonow  hath  eaten  up  my  fi^eranct:  I  iee,  you  are 
obsequious  in  your  love,']  The  epithet  opseqmous  refers  to  the  se- 
riousness with  which  obsequies,  or  funeral  ceremonies,  are  per- 
formed. 
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pnly,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love, 
but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ce- 
remony of  it.  But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband 
pow  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  ^.  John. 

Mrs^  Page.  IfFithin.']  Whst  hoa,  gossip  Ford ! 
inrhat  hoa ! 

Mrs,  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[^Exit  Falstafp. 

.    Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart  ?  who's  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  No,  certainly ; — Speak  louder. 

[j4side. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here.  * 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  limes^  again :  he  so  takes  on^  yonder  with 
my  husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind  ; 
so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever  ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, Peer^out^  peer^out  I^  that  any  madness,  I  ever 
yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  pa- 
tience, to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now:  I  am 
glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here, 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  seiarched  for  him, 

^ Junes  — '\     i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

^ he  so  takes  on  r—]     To  take  on,  which  is  now  used  for 

to  gricce^  sieems  to  be  used  by  our  authpr  for  to  rage.     . 
8  — r  Feer  out  /]     That  is,  afjtear  horns. 
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in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband,  heisnotr  here; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his 
suspicion :  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ; 
now  he  shall  see  bis  own  fbdery. 

Mrs.  Ford,  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by  ;  at  street  end ;  be  wffi  be 
heresmon. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  am  undone ! — ^the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man^'  What  a  woman  are  you  ? 
— Away  with  him,  away  with  him';  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how 
should  I  bestow  hun  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  bas- 
ket again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstapf.     • 

Fal.  No,  ril  come  no  more  i*  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  bro- 
thers watch  the  door  with  pistols,^  that  none  shall 
issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he 
came.     But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding  pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fai  Where  is  it  ?  . 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Nei- 
ther fM-es^  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he 
hath   an   abstract  for  the  remembrance  of   such 

E laces,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no 
iding  you  in  the  house. 

9  — -  tcateh  the  door  with  pistols, J  Tfus  is  one  of  Shakspeare's 
anacbrouisms. 
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Fhl.  ril  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.^    Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape. 

FaL  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford,  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and 
her  muffler  too  :^  Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John:  mistress 
Page  and  I,  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstapp. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  be ;  and  he 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  in- 
telligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 


' her  thrum'd  haf,  and  her  muffler  too:']     The  muffler  was 

a  thin  piece  of  linen,  which  covered  the  lips  and  chin.  A  thrunCd 
bat  was  made  of  very  coarse  wooDen  cloth. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently : 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men^  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 
for  him  strsught.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we 
cannot  misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives.may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 

TTis  old  but  true.  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff. 

\Exit. 

Re-enler  Mrs.  Fobd,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  agjun  on 
your  shoulders  ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he 
bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him  :  quickly,  despatch. 

\Exit. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  beiar  so  much 
lead. 

Enter  Ford,    Page,    Shallow,   Caius,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set 
down  the  basket,  villain  :— Somebody  call  my  wife : 
You,  youtli  in  a  basket,  come  out  here ! — O, 
you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,^  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  Now  shall  the  devil 
be  shamed.     What !    wife,   I  say !    come,    come 


'  ^  g^"g»]     ^'"^  was  anciently  used  for  gang. 
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forth ;  behold  what  honest  clotiies  you  send  forth  to 
bleachmg. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes!^  Master  FoM,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Ev€i.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog! 

ShaL  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  in- 
deed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fobd. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir.— Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  mo* 
dest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jea- 
lous fool  to  her  husband  ! — I  suspect  without  cause 
mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out. 

Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  TTiis  passes! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  Tis  unreasonable  !  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?    Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I 
am  sure  he  is  :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy 
is  reasonable :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

9 ^/^#  panes!]   Thisbeyoiid  all  bounds. 
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P<ige.  Here's  no  man. 

Shul.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford ;  this  wrongs  you/ 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is 
jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let 
them  say  of  me,  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.*  Satisfy  me 
once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  WTiat  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Fvrd.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do 
not  know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profes- 
sion of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by 
spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery^  as  this  is ; 

beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing. Come 

down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you ;  come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ; — ^good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

♦  I      thi9  wrongs  yim,"]    This  is  below  ymir  character. 

*  —  kii  irt/eV  kman.]  Lanan,  i.  e.  ioxtr,  b  derived  from 
k^f,  Dutch,  beloved,  and  man.     , 

•  ■         auch  daubery  — ]     Such  gross  faUehoi^d,  and  imposiH(m. 
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Enter  Falstapp,  in  women^s  clothes^  led  by 
Mrs.  Pa6-b. 

Mrs.  Page.  Cocie,  mothor  Prat,  come,  give  me 
yourhamd. 

»     Ford.  rU  prat  hex : Out  of  my  door,   you 

witch !  [peats  iiw]  you  rag,'^  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  you  ronj^oo  P  out  i  out !  I'll  conjure  you, 
ril  fortune-tell  you.  [Exk  Falstafp. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  asham^  ?  I  think,  yod 
have  killed  the*  poor  woman.  - : 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  wilV  do»  it  r — 'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  foryou^  .    ; 

"  jFord  Hang  h^,  witch  J       i. 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  tfie  *bman  is  a 
witch  indted  i  1  like  riot  when  a  'omaa  has  a  great 
pe^rd ;  I  ipy^  a  great  peaird  under  hf&r  muifier. 

Ford.  Wiiryjcm  fottofw,  gctotlemenf  I  beseech 
you,  follow  ;  see  but  the  issue,  of  my  jeakmsy  :  Jf  I 
ipry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,^  i^evcr  trust  me  whea  i 
open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his^  htimour  a  little  further : 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  PXgb,  FoRl>,  ShajllOv)^,  and  Evaks. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  piti- 
fully. •         .      ^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 


^  —  you  rag,]     This  opprobrious  term  is  again  used  in  Ttmon. 

•  — -^  ronf/oftl'i  Ronyou,  applied  to  a  "wonaan,  mean»,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  imich  the  same  with  9€ali  or  soah  spoken  of  a 
man.     From  Ro^nmx,  Fr. 

»  — -^  cry  out  thus  upm  rm  IemI,]  The  expresaion  is  taken  from 
the  hunters.  Trail  is  the  scent  left  by  the  paasa^  of  the  game. 
2^0  cri/  out,  h  tjopaiox  hark. 
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hung  o*er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  maitorious  ser- 
vice, 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
oonscieoce,  pursue  him  with  any  fiirther  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
seared  out  of  him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-  ♦ 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,'   he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attonpt  us  agjun.^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means;  if  it  be  but  to 
Mcr^pe  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
kiught  shall  be  any  further  aifficted,  we  two  will  still 
be  me  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  pub-^ 

lickly  shamed  :  aiMl,  methinks,  there  Mrould  be  no  pe-j 

,riod' to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publickly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Peige.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then, 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  thii^  cooL       [ExeurU4 

SCENE  m. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Irm. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses  :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 

1 ._  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple^  with  fine  and 
recoveiy,]  Fee-simple  is  the  largest  estate,  a£iiji3%e  and  recoveiy 
the  strongest  assurance,  known  to  English  law. 

*  .*•»  in  the  way  of  waste^  attempt  us  again,']  Make  furtfa^ 
attempts  to  rain  us,  by  comipting  our  virtue. 

»  — —  no  period  — ]  i.  e.  perhaps,  no  proper  catastrophe. 
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cretly?  I  hear  not  of  iiim  in  die  court:  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  thiey  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ajr,  sir;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

HosL  l-hey  shall  have  my  horses;  but  I'll  make 
them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them:  they  have  had  my 
hoiuses  aiweri^  at  command;'  I  have  turned  away  my 
other  guests:  ttey  must  come  off;*  I'll  sauce  them: 
Gome^  :  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

jti  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

ErUer  Vaqe,  Fokd,  M-^,  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'omaii 
as  ever  I. did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant  ?. 

Mrs.  Pagei  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife:  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt;  * 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonness:  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Pa^e.  "Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  ofFencie; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  tj^LC  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

* they  must  come  off 5}     To  come  of,  is,  to  pay, 

VOL.    I.  X 
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Ford.  Them  is  no  belta*  way  thta  that  they 
fipoke  of. 

Page.  Howl  to  send  him  woni  they'll  meet 
him  in  the  paik  at  midnight!  fie,  fie;  he'll  never 
oome* 

£va.  You  say^  he  his  faeen  throvra  into  tiie 
rivers;  end  hjia  been  gidcTonsly  peaten,  fUk  ^cid 
^cyooan:  methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  hira, 
that  he  should  not  come;  methinks,  his  flesh  is 
punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Deyjse  but  Jiow  you'U  use  him  whai 
he  comes, 
^d  let  u§  two  devise  tQ  bripg  him  tj^ither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  fale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometiijie  ^  ]keeper  here  ip  Win^^or  fpres^, 
t)oth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  piidn^ght,  ^ 
'\Valk  round  ^feojBt  dm  pajk^  j^yith  gueat  ra^'d  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree^  and  takes  th/e  cattle;* 
And  makes  -miJd)-kine  yi^ld  bipod,  ajpd  ^h^kos  a 

phain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner: 
You  have  hear4  of  ?uch  ft  spirit;  ^d  weli  you  knplfTj 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  ejcj* 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Herne  the  hunter  for  a  tnjth- 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  m^iiy,  that  do  |ear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  feme's  oak  • 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device; 
That  Falsta.fF  ^t  tl^at  oak  shall  meet  with  ^^ 
Disguised  Ijke  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  bis  hea4» 

•  — -—  and  takes  the  cattle  ;J  To  fgJce,  m  Shakspeare,  sjgmfl«$ 
tosekse  or  strike  with  a  disease,  to  Wast. 

^ idle-headed  eld  — ]    Eld  seems  to  be  used  here  for— the 

Mm  time ;  orper^i^  for  olifjmrsoHs. 
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.  Page..  WeU,  VX  it  not  bedoiiUedliul  hell  ccine> 
And  in  this  shape:  When  you  have  brcnight  iriani 
i ',  A  .     tiijkhef, 

What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot?  / 
'  ^MrsiFagg.  That  fikewise  have  we  thoyght  upon, 

and  thus: 
Nan  Page  my  daughtery  and  n^  little  son, 
And  threbar  iqi^t  moit^  of  their  growth,  we'll  dvess 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,^  and  fairies,  green  and  white^ 
With  roundfi  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattjes  iiv  th^ir^hmd^;  upon;  a  suddai. 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  m^ 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw^plt  rush  at  once 
With  some  difiliped  song;^  uppn  thedr  sight, 
W«i  two  in  g^^eat  amazedness  wili  fly: 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  imclean  knight  ;•  * 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  faiiy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  ^paths  he  dares  to  tnsad. 
In  shape  proiane* 
•  Mrs.  Ford.        And  tiH  he  taH  the  truth. 
Let  the  supposed  fiunes  pinch  him  sou^,^ 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  P^ge.  The  troth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  oufseiyes;  dis-horn  the  ^rit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  diiMre«  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

.Eva.  I  will  te^h  the  children  their  behaviours; 


■^  —  urchins,  ouphcs,']  The  primitive  signification  of  vrchin 
is  a  hedge-hog.  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  any  thing  little  and 
dwarfish.     Oiiph  is  the  Teutonick  word  for  a  iairy  or  gobliv. 

^  IVith  some  diffiwed  wng',']     i.  e.  iviid,  ijTegialar,  disoofdant. 

^  And/fairy'lUe,  to-pinch  the  mciean  hight;']  This  use  of 
to  in  fx»npo8iiViQa  wit^  verbs,  very  cQnimon  in  Gowcf  and  Chaueer, 
was  not  quite  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

» pifich  him  sound,]     i.  e.  $aundly. 

X  2 
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and  I  will  ht  like  a  jack-an-apes  also^  to  bom  the 
kiu^t*with  n^  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     T\\  go  buy  them 
vizards. 
,  Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the   queen  of  all 

the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy;-*-and  ia  that 
time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,       [jlside. 
And  marry  her  at  £ton*^-~-<3o,  send  to  Falst^ 
straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  FU  to  him  again,  in  name  of  Brook: 
He*ll  tell  me  all  his  purpose:  Sure,  he'll  come* 
Mrs.  Page.  Feat  not  you  that:  Go,  get  us  pro- 
perties,' 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.' 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it:  It  is  admirable  pleasure, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Fobb,  and  Evahs. 
Mrs.  Page.    Go,  mistress  Ford,  .  . 

Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  kuow  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  FoBl^. 
I'll  to  the  doctor;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  thou^  well  landed,  is  an  idiot  ( 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects: 
The  doctor  is  well  money 'd,  and  his  friends 
Pot^t  at  dourt;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  [Exit. 


*  ''-^■^^  properties,^     Properties  are  little  incidental  necessarieB 
to  a  theatre,  exclusive  of  scenes  and  dresses, 
s  —  txicking/or  our  fair  its.'}    To  trick,  is  to  dre»  out. 
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SCENE  X 
ji  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

ffost.  What  would*st*  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-skin?  speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short, 
qviick,  snap,  '    ^  ^ 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John 
l^^alstaif  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed;  'tis  painted 
about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new: 
Go,  knock  and  call;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropo^ 
phaginian^  unto  thee:  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  tst  woman,  gone 
into  his  chamber;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
1  she  come  down:  I  come  to  speak  with  her, 
indeed. 

^0^.  Ha!  a  fat  woman!  the  knight  may  be 
robbed:  I'll  call.— Bully  knight!  Bully  sir  John! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military:  Art  thou  there?  it 
is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,*  calls. 
Fal.  [aiove.]  How  now,  mine  host  ? 
Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
ing down  of  thy  fat  woman:  Let  her  descend,  bully, 
let  her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honouraUe:  Pye! 
privacy?  fye I 

Enter  Falstapp. 

'  Fal.  There  was,  minis,  host,  an  old  fet  woman 
even  now  with  me;  but  sh^'s  gone. 

*  '      Anthropophaginian  — ]     i.  e.  a  cannibal. 

*  — '—  thine  Ephesian,]    This  was  a  cant  tenn  of  the  time,  thft 
meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 
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Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  manr,  was  it,  muscle-shell;  What 
would  you  With  nef? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
her,  seeing  het  g6  thWOugh  the  Sti^ets,  to  know, 
siri  whetber  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a 
phain,  had  the  chain^  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  oliwom^  about  it. 
.    Sim^  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

FaL  Marry,  she  says,  that  thle  vety  samie  man, 
that  belled  master  Slender  of  his  chami  cozened 
nim  of  it. 

Sim*  I  would,   1  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself;  I  had  other  thhigs  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  hlift. 
.    FaL  What  ate  they?  let  us  know. 

Host*  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  oonc^al  them,  sir. 

FaL  Conceal  them,  or  thou  aiest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
nurtress  Anne  Page;  to  know>  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  hare  her,  ot  no. 

FaL  Tis;  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sh-?  . 

.    FaL  To  have  hw,-— *or  no :  Go;  Say,  the  woman 
toMmeso* 

Sim.  May  j  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  dir  ? 

FaL  Ay,  sir  Tike;  who  more  bold? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship:  I  shall  make  my  mas- 
ter glad  with  thes^  tidings^  .  [^Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerfly,^  thou  art  clerkly,  sir 
0ohh ! '  Wks  t^i^  a/<d^  \*t«ttttn  #ith  thefe? 

FaL  Ay,  that  time  W^,  r»iiie  h6^t  (>Ms  thtt 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before 

•  — —  clerkly,']    i.  e.  scholar-lift^. 
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in  ttty  lif<^:  arid 'I  paid  tto^hii^  for  k  iHbither^  but 
was  paii  for  my  learning.^ 

.   Enter  BjLBii(ihvH< 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage!  meer  cozenage  J 

Host.  Where  be  my  hoi^s?  speak  well  cfi  them, 
Varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  thfe  co^etlers  r  for  str  SOdii 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  offy,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire;  aitd  set 
spurs,  ar  ^  ,  like  three  German  devils,  three 

Doctor  ]  IS. 

Most.  xe  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke, 

villain:  (  say,   they  be  fled;    dermans  are 

honest  n 

Enter  Sir  H^fgh  EtA^^* 

£va*  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town^  tells  me,  there 
is  three  couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidertbead,  of  Coiebfook^ 
of  horses  ^nd  mortey:  I  telt  ycni  for  good-vriil^  look 
yon:  ydu  Jlre  wise,  and  full  of  gibes an^  vloerting- 
stogs^  irtd  "tis  not  cmivenient  yoa  shoiW  be  co^ 
zened:  Pare  yoa  wiell.  [£apfr^ 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cuius,  Vere  i$  mine  Hastt  de  Jmterrt? 

Host^  Here,  master  doctor,   tin  peffdebdity,  and 

doubtful  dilemma. 

^  — N*-  I  paid  mthmgfot  H  mkher,  but  was  yM  fof"  n^  k^mh 
ingi]  He  alludes  to  the  beating  which  he  had  just  received.  To 
pay,  in  our  author's  time^  often  signified  to  beat. 
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Caius.  I  canttot  tdl  ¥at  is  datr  But  it  is  tdl-a 
me^  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de 
Jarmany:  by  my  trot,  dare  is  no  duke^  dat  de  court 
is  know  to  come:  I  tdl  you  for  good  vill:  adieu. 

[Exit. 
,  Host.    Hue   and    cry,  vilkun,   go: — assist   me, 
knight;    I   am    undone:   fly,   run,   hue  and   cry, 
villainl    I  am   undone! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 
Fal.  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozened;  for 
I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been 
transformed,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been 
washed  and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of 
my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots 
with  me;  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till.  I  were  as  cre^-*fiEdlen  as  a  dried  pear. 
I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore  myself  at  pri^ 
mero^  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to 
say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent.— 

Enter  ^stress  Quickly. 

Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed  I  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  vil- 
lainous inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to 
bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them;  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

FaL  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue? 
I  was  beaten  myiself  into  all  the  colours  of  the 

*'^''^]prim€ro,'\    A  game  at  cards., 
t 
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rainbow  ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford  4  but  that  my  admirable  dex- 
terity .of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an 
old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had 
set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  st6(!:ks,  for  a 
witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham  ^ 
ber:  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat. 
Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together ! 
Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,^  that 
you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  ^Exeunt. 


4n  SCENE  VL 

jinother  Room  in  the  Qarter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  wiH  give  over  all. 

Fev^.  Yet  hear  me  speak:  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
,  pose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

:Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Feaiton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counjsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have,  acquainted  you 

,  *  Sure,  me  of  ym  does  not  serve  heaven  Well,  &c,]  The  great 
fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expressions  so  profane,  that  no 
necessity  of  preserving  character  can  justify  them.  There  aie  laws 
of  highefr  authority  than  those  of  criticism.     Johksoit. 

It  is  more  to  be  regretted,  that  many  of  these  expressions,  omit- 
ted in  the  folio  edition,  on  account  oi  the  Stat.  3  Jac.  I.  ch.  2 1 , 
have  been  r-^stored  by  the  Ulaudable  industry  of  subtequent 
editors,     C. 
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With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Aftne  F!^; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  aflfectioli 
(So  ftLT  forth  ad  herself  might  b6  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  het* 
Of  auch  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at  j 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both  ;--wherein  fat  F^ib^ 
Hath  agreat  scene ;  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Showing  tke  letter. 
ni  show  you  here  at  large.  Hark,  good  mJlie  h^m : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  *twixt  twelve  ittd 

one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  Something  rank  on  foot,* 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  ^d  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
AxkI  firm  for  doctor  Caiud,  hach  appoimed 
That  he  shall  likewise  sht^&e  her  zmiy^ 
While  other  sports  6re  tadcing  of  their  mind% 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  att^ids. 
Straight  mafry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plat 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  pmmifle  to  the  doctor  ;-^Now,  tfeusi  it  rest* : 
Her  father  means  she  diall  be  all  in  whitej 
Ai^  in  thdt  habit,  when  Slender  se^.  hsd  dme    \ 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  gb  with  him: — hef  mother  h«th  hrtended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  ^id  vizarded^) 

^  Wktk  atker  je^ts  att  9dnietkihg  fiffih  on  foot,']     I.  €.  ^iM 
^ley  are  boffy  pursuk^  other  meftimetit  rf  tfeek  eWn. 
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Tbril,  ^puufiit  lii  gi'een/  »he  sh^l  be.  loose  6nrDbM, 
With  ribbands  peudatit,  flaring  'bout  her  li^ad ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 
tJost.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  >   father  or 

mother? 
JR?n^  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with 

me: 
'And  hdre  it  fests, — that  you'll  procure  th6  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  n^me  of  marrying, 
To^iVe  ouf  hearts  united  ceremony. 
'    Host.  Well,  husbiand  your  device}  I'll  to  the 

vicar:. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 
Fent.  So  diall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  Ml  make  a  present  recompense,    [Ecoeunt. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  LA  fioom  in  the  Garter  Intu 
Enter  Palstapf  4ind  Mr^.  Quickly^ 

PaL  Pr^ythee,  no  more  prattling: — go.  Hi 
Tiold  :^  This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope,  good  liick  lies 
in  odd  nimibers.  Away,  go ;  they  say,  there  is  di- 
vinity in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or 
death. — Away.  , 

Qt^*.  I'll  Jjfovide  yot  a  chain  i  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

* quaint  in  green,']  may  mean  fantastically  drest  in 

green.  Quaintness,  however,  was  anciently  used  to  signify  grfl(?e- 
/ulnens, 

*  — ^— *  ru  hold:]     1*11  keep  the  appointment. 
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Fal  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears:  hold  tip  yonr head, . 
and  mince/  [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly, 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight^  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  sec, 
like  a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jea- 
lousy in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
frenzy.  I  will  tell  you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  mai>, 
master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's 
beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am 
in  haste  ;  go  along  with  me ;  FU  tell  you  all,  master 
Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,*  played  truant,  and 
whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten, 
till  lately.  Follow  me :  Fll  tell  you  strange  things 
of  this  knave  Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  re- 
venged, and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.-— 
jt'ollow  t  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook ! 
follow*  \J^€unt. 


* hold  up  your  head,  and  mince.]     To  mince  U  to  walk 

with  affected  delicacy. 

*  - — -.  Since  I  {ducked  geese,]  To  strip  a  living  gootfe  xA  his 
feathers^  was  formerly  an  act  of  puerile  barbarity. 
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SCENE  II. 

Windaor  Park. 

Enter  Vaqe,  Shallow,  and  Slenj>eu. 

Page.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  V  the  castle- 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fiuries. — Remem- 
ber, son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  hare  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,^  how  to  know  one  another. 
I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum ;  she  cries 
budget  ;^  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs  either 
your  mtim,  or  her  budget?  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough. — ^It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  sliall  know  him 
by  his  boms.    Let's  away;  follow  me.        [Exeu7a. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Street  in  JVindsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pagb,  Mrs.  Ford,  awjL  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 

« a  nai/'word,']    i.  e.  a  watch-word. 

'  —  mum ;  she  cries,  budget ;]  These  words  appear  to  havs 
been  in  common  use  before  the  time  of  our  author.  "  And  now 
if  a  man  call  them  to  accomptes^  and  ^ske  the  cause  of  al  these 
their  tragical  and  cruel  doings,  he  shall  have  a  short  answer  with 
mum  budget,  except  they  wiU  peradventure  allege  this,  kc,  Oru" 
tion  agcumt  the  unlawjul  Imiurrectivns  of  the  Frotcstants,  bl.  1. 
Svo.  1016,  sign.  C  8.*  Resd. 
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it  quickly:  Go  before  into  the  park;  we  two 
must  go  together. 

Cains.  I  knowv^t  I  have,to4Q;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.J 
My  husband  will  not  rgoice  sp  mucU  at  th^  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor*s  manying 
my  daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  bettor  a  Kttle 
chid»ag>  than  a*  great  deal  of  heutrbneak. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  ia  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fiime??  and  the  Weich  devil,  Hu^? 

Mrs.  Pege-  ThGf  wre  all  coudbed  m  a  pit  hsgti 
by  Heme'^  oak,®  with  obscured  lights;  which,  al 
the  very.in3tiuaftof  FabtaiFs  ai>d  ouriBoating,  they 
wll  at  once  di^day  to  the  night. 

Mn,  Ford.  Tha* oannot dbbosebut ain^xe him. 

Mrs..  Paffe*  If  he  be  not  amazed,  iie  wiH  bo 
in<icked;  if  he  be  an^^  he  will  ewjy  w^y  be 
mocked. 

Aha,  Ford.  We'll  betmy  him  flneJy. 

Mrs,  Page.  Against  .si^ph  kwd&fiers,   and   tfcokf 
lechery. 
Those  that  betray  theyi),  do  no  tre^hery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak, 
to  the  oak !  ^^  [Exeunt. 

fVinds&r  Park. 

Ent^  Sir  Hjuoh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies;  cpipej  and  remember 
jrwr  parts:  be  pold,  I  pray  you;  follow  me  into 

'  f  ,-,»-^  in  a  pit  hard  by.  Heme's  oak,]  An  dak,  vMeh  Baay*  be 
that  aUuded  to  by  Sh^kspeam,  k  sdU  stendmg  dose  to  a  pk  \A 
Wtodsor. forest.    It  is  yet  shown  as  ibe  oah  of  Berne, 

Steevehs.^ 

■':-'.'-■'    .;  .-,     ^^: ■■/.-/...:■.-.; 

^^^*         -         '-^         •       /  .'  .     .      /     ^.      / 

..',.-  '•  '  ^         -  .'^.-     X      ^^^-^r       ^^     ^' 


,^r.  ^  /"j'v  ^>:>r-^Wd^yGLO£>g^5^^^ 
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tte  fA;  tad  'vhm  I  gm  the  iMtfcb-'unlQ,  dt>  at  I 
pid  yoa ;  Cone»  come ;  tnb»  trij>,  [£ap«Kii<« 

SCENE  V. 
Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff    dhguistdj  with  a  budCs  head  cm, 

Fal.  Thq  Windsor  bell  hath  strjick  t^'dve ;  the 
mmute  draws  an :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
qle^^B^HfHVa4)^f,  imt^  thpu  waat  a  bvJl  for  thjr 
&ir9|N^S  IpvB  ^t  cm  thy  horns.-r--0  powerfvd  Jove ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  p^e&  a  beast  2^  m^fi;  i^r 
come  other,  k  man  a  beast. — ^You  were  also,  Jupiter, 
a  K*an,  f^gsr.  t^e  love  of  Leiiaj^.^,  onHripotaoA 
l^^!  howji;i/W  1^  god  drew  to  tbe^ompb^icni-of 
4  goos^?^-n-^  fault  dooe  fif^  ia  the  form  of  a  be^^t ; 
-r^  ^ove,  ^  bqi^y  fyv^]  ^  th«n  another  f*vlt 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl;  think  on't,  Jove;  a 
foul  (aylt. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  sl^all 
poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag;, 
and  the  fattest,  \  think,  i'  the  forest:  Send  me  a 
cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  Wame  me  to  piss  mj 
tallow  ?  Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Vage. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  are  thou  there,  my  deer? 
^ny  male  d^^r  ? 

Fai.  My  doiewith  the  black  scut? — ^Let  the  sky. 
paiq  potetoes;  kt  it  Uiunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves;    hail  kissipg-comfits,   and  snow  eringoes; 
let  there  come  a  tempest  pf  provocation,  I  will, 
ilhelter  nae  he^*  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is   come   with   me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  ah^undi: 
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I  will  keep  my  sides  to  mysdf,  my  shodders  hriiie 
fellow  of  this  walk/  and  my  horns  I  beqiieath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  H  woodman?'  ha!  Speak  I  like 
Herne  the  hunter? — Why,  now.  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome!  [^Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas!  what  noise? 
Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  ^ns ! 
Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 
Mrs.  Ford.     i    *  ttu  ^ 

Mrs.  Page,    f  ^*"y»  ^^^^  ^^^  ""*  «^-^ 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  h^ve  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire;  he 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;  Mrs* 
Quickly,  and  Pistol;  Anns  Pagb,  as  the 
rairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and 
others,  dressed  like  Fairies,  with  waxen  tempers 
on  their  heads. 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades^  of  night. 
You  orplian-heirs  of  fixed  destiny,* 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality.         ;      . 

•— —  wy  shoulden/or  the  f<^ow  of  thh  walk,]  A  walk  » 
that  district  in  a  forest,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
keeper  extends.  To  the  keeper  the  skmUdcrs  and  kumhks  bekmg 
as  a  perqubite. 

' a  woodman  f\  A  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  offi- 
cer, called  Forrester,  It  is  here,  however,  used  in  a  wanton 
aense,  for  one  who  chooses  female  gamQ  as  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suit. 

*  Vov  orphan-AttVir  of  fixed  desthi/,']  Dr.  Warburton  corrects 
orphan  to  auphen  5  and  not  without  plausibility,  as  the  word  oupkes 
occurs  both  be^^re  and  afterwards.  But,  I  fancy,  in  acqvuescence 
to  the  vulgar  doctrine,  the  address  in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the 
troop,  as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  ^ies:  orphans  in 
respect  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  oidy  dependent  on  destiny 
herself.   Farmer. 
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Crier  HcdbgoUm^  ndus  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pt^^.  Elves,  list  your  names;  mknce^  you  air/ 
.toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chkimies  fihalt  thou  leiap: 
""Where  &es  thou  fiad'at  usurakM,  and  lieartlis  on- 
swept^ 
There  pinch  Ae  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry:^ 
Our. radiant  xjueen  hates  sduts,  and  duttery. 

Fal.  They  ave  fairies;  he,  that  ^eaks  to  theinv 
^udldie: 
1*41  wink  and  couch:  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

\Lies  down  upon  Ms  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pedeff-y*Go  ydu,  and  wh^e  you 
find  a  maid, 
.iThat,  Jtve  she.  sleep,  has  tiuice  Iter  prayers  sa^^ 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy,* 
Sleep  ^he  as  sound  as  cardeas  infiuicy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  rsins. 
Pinch  them^  arms,  legs,  hacks,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins. 
Quick.  About,  about; 
^^rch  Windsor  castle,  elves,  w^tbio  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room; 
That  k  m^  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as(  in  state  *tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  .it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flpwer : 


• as  bilbeny :]    The  bilberry  is  the  whartkbern/^ 

*  — —  Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a  Twanf,— 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ,"]     Mr.  Malone  suppose! 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  collectively  taken,  to  be  as  follows  :— • 
-^'  Go  you,  and  wherever  you  find  a  maid  asleep,  that  hath^hrice 
prayed  to  the  Deity,  though  ^  in  consequence  of  her  innocence,  she 
ileep  as  soundly  as  an  infaiit,  elevate  her  fency,  and  amuse  her 
tranquil  mind  with  some  delightful  vision  j  but  those  whom  you  fiiKl 
asleep  without  having  previously  thought  on  their  sins,  and  prdyedto 
heaven  for  forgiveness,  pinch,  &c." 
VOL.   I.  Y 
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Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest! 

And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 

Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring:  "" 

The  expressure  that  it  bestrs,  green  let  it  be. 

More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see; 

And,  Hony  soil  qui  mal  y  pense^  write. 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,  -v 

Buckled  below  fair  knight-hood's  bending  knee :    > 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.*  J 

Away;  disperse:  But,  till 'tis  one  o'clock, 

Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget, 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  yourselves  in 
order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth .^ 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy ! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy 
birth,^ 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

.,  [They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 


* character^.']     For  the  matter  with  which  they  make 

letters. 

^ of  middle  earth.]    Earth,  or  world,  from  its  imaginaiy 

situation  in  the  midst,  or  middle  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

' o*er-look'd  even  in  thy  birth.']  .  i,  e.  slighted  as  soon  as 

born.  t 
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()uick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tmnted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 


Song.  JP^e  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fye  on  lust  and  luxury/ 

£ust  is  but  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Fed  in  heart;  whose  flames  aspire, 

jis  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher^ 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  FalstafF.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in 
green;  Slender  another  way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy 
in  white;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away 
Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within.  All  the  fairies  runaway.  FalstafF  pulls 
off  his  bucKs  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford>  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher:— 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 

V  2 
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See  you  thete,  husband  i  do  not  tiiese  (air  )^his 
Become  the  foreit  betta-  than  the  towti  ?^ 

Ford.  NoW),  Btr,  who^s  a  cAckold  iiow  ? — Mkstet 
Brook,  FSalstafiTs  a  kifen^e,  a  cuckbkHy  knave;  here 
are  his  horns,  master  Brook :  And,  master  Brook> 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  bude- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  mo- 
ney;  which  must  be  jmid  to  master  Brook?  hit 
horses  are  arrested  for  it,  'master  &rook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  haVe  had  iH  kick;  we 
could  never  meet.   I  will  never  take  you  fbf  my  love 
^again,  ]>\xt  I  will  dways  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  b^^ti  to  pehieiVe  that  I  am  made  an 
ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  in  ox  too;  both  the  pmofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  ki^e  ilot  iairfefe  ?  I  ivas  thliee  or^ 
four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies  :  and 
yet  thfe  gulltiiless  6f  my  inind,  the  sudden  siirpriii 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  ^^dsfettess  of  the  ibppeiy 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  6f  au 
^hyme  and  Reason,  that  they  W^re  fairies.  See  tidw, 
how  wit  nlay  be  hiade  a  J^cK-a-tent,  Vheh  *tis  upon 
ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  fe^r^e  Gbt,  iattd  teave  yckr 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 
.    Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  tg3m^  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

•  See  you  these,  kusbaridf  dO  ncK  tlicsefairyi>ke» 

Became  the  forest  better  than  the  townf]  Mrs^.  Bage*s  meaning 

is.this.    Seeing  the  faoms  (the  t}^,s  of  cuckpldOm)  in  Fald^iff*^ 

h^ds^  she  asks  lier  hugband^  whether  diose  yokes  are  tibt  more 

proper  in  this  forest  than  in  the  to^n  i  u  e.  than  in  his  own  &mi]^. 
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» 

Eal,  Hwe  I  laid  ipy  brajq  in  th§  sun,  and  dried 
it,  th^t  it  y^mts  in4t^r  to  prevent  §o  gross  o-er^ 
li^ching  as  tixhi  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  ^at 
tpo  ?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  ff  izg  ?^  *Tis  time 
I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  to^ed  chpese. 

JSm,  3e^se  is  »ot  good  tp  give  putter ;  ypur  pi^Uy 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  a| 
the  ta^mt  of  POP  that  piak^s  fritters  qf  English  ? 
I'his  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late- 
yiaik\ngf  tlu'oifgh  the  realm, 

Mr^.  Pffg^.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  thou^ 
we  would  have  thni^  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
h^  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  onr^lves  with* 
Qut  pcruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  dpvil  could  have 
mad^  ypf?  our  4ejight  ? 

j^i^'d.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mr^.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable 
entrails  ? 

Ford,  ^d  puQ  that  jis  as  sland^rpus  as  i^atan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

f^rcji.  An4  as  wicked  as  hisAyife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  a^nd  to  tavern*, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinj;- 
ings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and 
prahbles  ? 

FflL  Well,  I  am  your  thpqie:  you  have  the  start 
9f  nje;  I  ,^11(1  jdejectpd;  J  am  npt  able  to  answer 
the  Welch  flannel:  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet 
o'eripe;^  usiB.me  as  you  will, 

*  —  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?]  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  ^de  put  of 
Welch  materials.    Wales  was  femous  for  this  cloth. 

'  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o*er  me  :— ]  i.  e.  serves  to  point 
^  xay  obliquities.  This  is  saiji  in  consilience  of  Evans's  la^ 
speech.  The  allusion  is  to  the  exajpaination  of  a  carpenter's  work 
by  the  plummet  held  over  it ',  of  which  line  ^\i  Hugh  is  hei:^ 
represented  as  the  lead,    Henley, 
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Ford.  Marry,  sir,  well  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander:  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  rejiay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends: 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we*ll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand;   all's  forgiven  at 

last. 
Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house;  where  I  will  desire 
thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee: 
Tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that:  if  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius*  wife. 

[Aside. 
Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho!  ho!  father  Page! 

Page.  Son!  how  now?  how  now,  son?  have 
you  despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched! — Fll  make  the  best  in  Glo- 
cestershire  know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la, 
else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy:  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and 'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  ^o, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 
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Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd,  mum^ 
and  she  cryed  budget ,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Eva.  Jeshu!  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but 
marry  boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart:  What  shall  I 
do? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry:  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the 
deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened;  I  ha'  married  un  gar f on,  a  boy;  unpai- 
san,  by  gar,  a  boy;  it  is  not  Anne  Page:  by  gar,  I 
am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy:  be  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange:  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  ^  misgives  me :  Here  comes 
master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

jinne.  Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 
pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.   Why  went  you  not   with    master 

'  doctor,  maid? 
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Fetft.  You  do  anuiise  her  :^  Hear  the  truth  of  k. 
You  wcmld  have  married  her  most  shamefully^ 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
Ilie  truth  is,  She  and  I^  long  sbce  oontraeted^ 
Are  now  ao  sure,  that  nodiing  can  dissolve  us* 
The  ofFenoe  is  hcly,  that  she  hath  committed  i 
And  this  dieoeit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  imduteous  title ; 
Since  thenein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  fi3rced  marrkige  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaa'di  here  is  no  remedy  :-f^ 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  (stato; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta*en  a  special 
3tmid  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?  Fenton,  heayen give 
theejoy! 
What  cannot  be  eschewed,  must  be  embraced* 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,   all  sorts  of  .4?er 
Are  chas'd. 

Ever.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding, 

Mrs.  Pa^t.  W^ll,    I  will  muse  no  .fijrtjier;-^ 
Master  Penton, 
Heaven  give  yo\x  many,  piany  merry  days  J — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  p'er  by  a  coimtry  fire ; 
Sir  John  arid  aJL 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so: — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet -shall  hold  your  wprd^ 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.* 

[Exeunt* 

^ amaze  Aer  j]  \.  e  confound  her  by  your  questions. 

'  Of  tliis  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Aat 
k  y^/^  writien  lat  tt^ecoounand  cf  4lueen filizabetb^  wh^ wa3 so 
ftelighted  with  the  character  of  Fal9t#ff,  t)iat  ^  if^shed  it  to  be 
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di^^ised  through  more  plays  5  but  suspecting  that  It  might  pall  by 
continued  uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner,  by 
shewing  him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to 
the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  Ctueen,  if  the 
story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have  known — that  by  any  real  passion 
of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  liave  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that 
lit\le  of  his  former  cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not 
love  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit  love, 
and  his  professions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  plea-  , 
sure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  work  enjoined  him  5  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  the  for- 
mer plays,  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and  discri- 
minated, than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  odier  play. 

Whether  SMcspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  provin- 
cial or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide.*  Thii^ 
mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can  conifer  praise  only  on 
him  who  originally  discovered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either 
wit  or  judgment :  its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly  from 
the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skilfiil  mouth,  even  he  that  despises 
it,  is  unable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient  5  the  action  begins  and 
ends  often,  before  the  conclusion,  and  the  different  parts  might 
change  places  without  inconvenience;  but  its  general  power,  mat 
power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such, 
that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did  not  think 
it  too  soon  at  the  end.    Johnson. 

•  *  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London^  15^4*,  i'  the  character  of  an  ItaVtam 
merchant,  very  strongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation.  Dr.  Dodypoltf 
in  the  comedy  which  bears  his  name,  is,  like  Caius^  a  French  physician* 
This  piece  appeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merry  IVives  of  JVindsor,  Thf 
hj^ro  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon  as  the  antagonist  (»f  Sir  Hugh,  and 
like  him  is  cheated -of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more^ancient 
il^n  the  earliest  of  Shakspeare' s,  piovincial  characters  are  introduced. 


END   OP   VOLUME    FIRST. 


C.  and  R.  Baldwin,  Printerf, 
K.cw  Brid^c-ttreet,  BUckfnara. 
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